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Low Pressure Carbon Dioxide 
fire extinguishing systems 
were researched, pioneered, 
perfected and patented by 
CARDOX. 


Thousands of installations 
have been made in the na- 
tion’s leading corporations. 


First installation was made 
in 1939. 


Approved by Underwriters’ 
Leboratories, 1940-1941 — 
Factory Mutual Laboratories, 
1942. 


CARDOX CORPORATION 


@ Top speed production often means 
hazards that make today’s fire problems 
big, tough and URGENT. 


CARDOX pioneered low pressure carbon dioxide 
systems and mobile units to meet just such 
conditions. CARDOX Low Pressure COz, applied 
as easily in tons as in pounds—for one hazard 
or all the critical hazards in a plant—extin- 
guishes fires often uncontrollable by other 
means—causes no extinguishment damage. 
Thousands of CARDOX Systems have saved 


industry uncountable fire losses. 


Let us analyze your fire hazards. Write for 
this free survey today. 


*Cardox Low Pressure Carbon 
Dioxide Systems and Equip- 
ment are covered by U. S. 
and Foreign patents issued 
and pending. 
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The National Fire Protection Association is a 
non-profit technical and educational organization 
devoted to the reduction of loss of life and property . 
by fire with more than 14,000 members. The 
Quarterly is one of the publications regularly pro. 
vided to members. Other membership publications 
include a monthly Fire News, Advance Reports and 
Proceedings of the Annual Meetings, a Year Book, 
and many leaflets, pamphlets and posters issued 
throughout the year on fire prevention and control. 

Technical committees of the Association develop 
means to safeguard life and property through the 
publication of standards covering all phases of fire 
prevention and protection. Your membership in the 
Association (annual dues $12.50) affords an oppor. 
tunity to keep abreast of these developments and, 
by being a member, you help support this humani- 
tarian activity. Popular educational literature on fire 
safety is constantly being produced by the NFPA 
for distribution through its members to the general 
public. 

All members of the Association and the public 
are invited to NFPA meetings. The following dates 
are now on the Calendar: 


NFPA Calendar 
1953 
Mar. 16 Closing Date, NFPA Committee Re- 
ports for 1953 Annual Meeting. 
May 18-22 NFPA Annual Meeting, Palmer 
House, Chicago. 
Oct.4-10 Fire Prevention Week. 
Oct. 29-30 NFPA Regional Meeting, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 
1954 
May 16-21 NFPA Annual Meeting, Hotel Statler, 
Washington, D. C. 


The closing date for articles submitted for the 
Quarterly is the 15th of the month preceding 
publication. 
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Associated Press 

Seventeen female mental patients lost their lives in this fire at the West Virginia State 
Hospital at Huntington on November 26. This fire and the Hillsboro, Mo. nursing home fire 
on October 31 (see page 172) were the worst loss of life disasters in buildings in 1952. 


Failure to use all available exits due to lack of employee training, absence of automatic 
dampers in heating and ventilating ducts and lack of automatic protection were among the 
factors responsible for the deaths at the West Virginia State Hospital. The fire apparently 
originated in first floor joist channels and had made considerable headway in the basement 
when discovered by an attendant at 7:26 P.M. The fire department was called and evacuation 
of the 265 patients was started through an enclosed stairway. The spiral slide escape shown 
was not used since doors were locked and hospital attendants were not familiar with its 
operation. 


Before all patients could be removed part of the first floor collapsed, engulfing first story 
corridors in flames and breaking heating and ventilating ducts. The interior stairway was still 
usable, however, and it is probable that the deaths could have been prevented had not heat 
and smoke spread through the broken ducts to upper stories, asphyxiating 17 patients on the 
third floor. Heavy wire screens with no outside latches seriously handicapped rescue efforts. 





Editorials 


Dollars 7 following Associated Press 
Versus despatch is printed exactly as 
Lives it appeared in the New York 


Our studies on airplane crashes and fires 
has convinced us that the seating density of 
air coaches prescribed by CAB most defi- 


Herald Tribune. 


Washington, Jan. 6 (AP).— 


The Civil Aeronautics Board today 
ordered United Airlines to start oper- 
ating its DC-4 coaches with at least 
sixty-four passengers immediately. 
The alternative for the company is to 
charge first-class fares on the coach- 
type planes. 


The board declared that sixty-four 
seats is the minimum density for DC-4 
coaches, and that United’s practice, 
since Nov. 22 of carrying only fifty- 
four passengers, is in violation of air- 
coach regulations. 


W. A. Patterson, of Chicago, 
United’s president, announced in No- 
vember that United DC-4s would be 
limited to fifty-four passengers each 
instead of the sixty-six carried up to 
then. He said that until the planes 
could be modified to remove three- 
abreast seating arrangements, the mid- 
dle seats would be kept empty. He 
said research indicates that survivors 
of the crack-up of a jammed tourist 
plane might be unable to get out in 
the event of a fire. 


In its order denying United's pe, 


tion the CAB said that on the basis 
of all available information, a seating 
density of sixty-four persons on DC-4 
aircraft “provides an adequate margin 
of safety and comfort.” 


“The competitive impact of permit- 
ting United to offer reduced seating 
on its coaches would probably force 
other carriers to follow suit. This in 
turn would tend to make such coach 
service uneconomic and impossible on 
many routes of other carriers, or re- 
= higher coach fares,” the order 
said. 


nitely does not ‘provide an adequate mar- 
gin of safety.” We so advised CAB and 
we applauded United Air Lines for their 
decision to safeguard their passengers. We 
think fire safety to passengers is more im- 
portant than low fares. Not so, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. United is ordered to 
put more passengers in its planes than it 
thinks safe to do. We hope United will re- 
sist this shameful ruling. We do not be- 
lieve that any court or that public opinion 
will sustain an order to violate principles 
of fire safety. 


Fire HIS issue of the Quarterly 
Facts contains, in large portion, re- 

ports of individual fires involving 
losses in excess of $250,000. The informa- 
tion presented is based on reports made 
available to the Association from its co- 
operating members including fire depart- 
ments, fire insurance organizations, and, in 
a few cases, property owners. This infor- 
mation is solicited by our Association so 
that we may present to our interested mem- 
bers fire facts which will be of value to 
them in their fire prevention and protec- 
tion activity. 

As we observe the work that is being 
done in fire protection generally and look 
at our own work critically, we realize the 
key position of fire records in our combined 
efforts. We are all seeking to establish 
sound fire safety recommendations and 
standards. By studying and analyzing in- 
dividual reports of fires in various classes 
of occupancy, we can base our recommenda- 
tions on experience rather than theory. 
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How many times have you inspected a 
property and noted a hazard that needed to 
be corrected? How many times have you 


or men on your staff argued for a fire safe- 


guard but felt that your case suffered be- 
cause you couldn’t cite a fire to prove your 
point? How many times have you wished 
you could have fire record data to support 
a recommendation published in an NFPA 
standard, a city ordinance or a company 
rule designed to safeguard the lives and 
property you are employed to protect? 
How many times have you sought some fire 
experience to justify a recommendation or 


a law which you wish your superiors to 


approve? 


In this issue of the Quarterly you can 
find many case histories which you can use 
effectively in your work. We have tried to 
highlight the common denominators in fire 


experience. We have attempted to present 


the information in occupancy groups so 
that it will be readily adaptable for your 
use. You have, in other words, specific ex- 
amples, date, place and time, through the 
use of which you can present a convincing 
story to any one to whom you may be ap- 
pealing to increase the fire safety of the 
properties under your jurisdiction. 

You can spot new hazards from some of 
the reports. You can find stimulus for addi- 
tional research in fire safety in other indiv- 
idual fire stories. Best of all, you can profit 
from the experience of the few unfortu- 
nates and thereby avoid the tragedy of a 
similar experience. 


— a. latest report on U.S. 
Civil civil defense policy was 


issued last month with ad- 
vice to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Defense to make military arrange- 
ments to assure civil defense authorities of 
adequate warning time, preferably one 


Defense 
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hour, in event of attack. The need of addi. 
tional information on weapon effects for 


the use of civil defense planners was 
stressed and particular mention was made 
of the problem of fires caused by A-bombs, 

This most recent report was prepared by 
a group of experts under the direction of 
Associated Universities, Inc. and gets down 
to the meat of the problem much more 
effectively than the numerous reports 
which have preceded it. Associated Uni. 
versities is a group of nine Eastern univer- 
sities which operate Brookhaven National 
Laboratory for the U. S. Atomic Energy 


Commission. The report in question was 
prepared under contract for the U. S. De. 


partment of Defense, the National Secur- 
ity Resources Board, and the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration. These agencies 
are expected to find in the report a pro. 


gram for their guidance in future action. 


Survival under attack, which could 
strike any section of the United States, the 
report found, depends on three factors: 

1. Development of a national program 
for gradually reducing such population and 
factory concentrations as are at present 
found in New York and similar metropol- 
itan areas. The federal agencies were told 
that the way to begin was for the federal 
government itself not to add to the conges- 
tion in these areas. 

2. Improvement of air defense to the 
point where not only is a saturation attack 
impossible but a crippling attack is un- 
likely. The report criticised the defense 
authorities for their present inability to 
guarantee an adequate warning on proper 
interception of hostile attack and for deny- 
ing civil defense authorities vital informa- 
tion on the effects of atomic bursts. 

3. Construction, on an equal footing 
with the military, of a permanent civil de- 
fense system. 





EDITORIALS 


This is not only the most recent but 
probably the most penetrating analysis of 


U. S. civil defense requirements. In 1945, 


the Department of Defense itself tried to 
figure out what to do about civil defense by 
convening a committee of twelve generals, 
the gist of whose report on the subject was 
that they did not exactly know. Several 


years later, the Department of Defense ar- 


ranged in 1948 for the preparation of the 
Hopley Report (reviewed in the NFPA 
Quarterly, see ‘Some Notes on U. S. Civil 
Defense,’ April 1949 issue, Vol. 42, No. 
4, page 238). This report urged the re- 


cruitment of a lot of people for rather 


vague civil defense duties and received lit- 
tle support. In 1950, the National Security 
Resources Board, which at that time had 
jurisdiction over civil defense, issued a 
rehash of the material in the Hopley Re- 


port in a volume entitled “United States 


Civil Defense.” None of these documents 
much affected the public apathy toward the 
problem. The recommendations of the cur- 
rent report are now receiving attention of 


the agencies which ordered its preparation. 


The program carried out by Associated 
Universities in the preparation of the re- 
port was known as “Project East River.’’ It 
was under the direction of General Otto L. 
Nelson, Jr. (retired), Vice-President of 
the New York Life Insurance Co. The 
Project assembled a distinguished list of 
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consultants, among them atomic scientists 
J. Robert Oppenheimer of Princeton, I. I. 


Rabi of Columbia, Jerrold R. Zacharias of 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The 
group included long-time NFPA member 
S. F. Voorhees of the New York architec- 
tural firm of Voorhees, Walker, Foley and 


Smith, and C. McKim Norton, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Regional Plan Association, Inc. 
of New York, NFPA General Manager 
Percy Bugbee and Chief Engineer Horatio 
Bond. 

An announcement has not yet been made 
as to when copies of the report of Project 


East River will be available. At present, 


the document has been put in the hands of 
the three federal agencies for whom it was 
made. Arrangements for its distribution to 


defense agencies will probably be made 
through the Department of Defense and to 


state and municipal civil defense authori- 
ties through the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 


ministration. Only those parts of the report 
dealing with matters for military action are 
secret. 


A substantial portion of the nonclassified 
information on fire matters which is con- 
tained in this report was made available to 
NFPA members through the publication 
entitled, ‘A ‘First Book’ on Fire Safety in 
the Atomic Age,” announced in the Sep- 
tember issue of Fire News. 





Fire Protection Developments in 1952 
By Percy Bugbee, General Manager 


National Fire Protection Association 


The fire loss experience of 1952 does not 
provide any grounds for complacency. Ac- 
cording to the NFPA Department of Fire 
Record estimates, there were 12,535 deaths 
caused by fire in the United States and 
Canada in 1952. There are no accurate 
estimates as to the number of people suffer- 
ing serious burns and other injuries in fires, 
but there is no question that the total is 
very much larger than the total for deaths, 
probably in a ratio of at least 10 to 1. 

The preliminary estimates for property 
damage in the United States from fires for 
last year were $896,800,000. Included in 
this estimate is $792,800,000 damage to 
buildings and contents and $104,000,000 
loss in fires in aircraft, motor vehicles, 
forest, and other miscellaneous fires not in- 
volving buildings. From these estimates it 
appears that the total dollar value of loss 
for last year will exceed that of any pre- 
vious year, but we are of the opinion that 
inflation is a very important factor and that 
we ate probably not burning any more 
property and perhaps even less than in pre- 
vious recent years. There is an element of 
comfort in the fact that there was a slight 
decline in the number of large loss fires in 
1952 from 1951. Last year there were 238 
such fires in the United States and 37 in 
Canada. Of these, 43 in the United States 
and 5 in Canada caused losses in excess of 
$1,000,000. 


Aircraft Crash Fires 
There were a number of fires that at- 
tracted widespread public attention during 
1952. The year was marked by a series of 
spectacular aircraft crashes with ensuing 


fires. The most important of these were the 
two crashes in Elizabeth, N. J., one on Jan. 
uaty 22 which killed 30 people, and the 
other on February 11 which killed 33, 
There was also one near Tacoma, Wash, 
on November 28 which killed 36 and the 
very disastrous crash at Moses Lake, Wash. 
on December 20 which took 86 lives. In 
many of these cases the crash impact alone 
is not sufficient to kill the occupants of the 
plane, but the attendant fire does the dam. 
age. A greater acceptance of the principles 
of aircraft fire safety and airport fire pro. 
tection developed by the NFPA’s Aviation 
Committee is certainly strongly indicated. 


Nursing and Mental Hospital Fires 

Another disastrous fire involving con. 
siderable loss of life that took place in 1952 
was the nursing home fire at Hillsboro, 
Mo. on October 31 in which 20 of some 70 
aged and infirm patients lost their lives. 
The rapid growth in the number of old and 
large buildings of combustible construction 
with inadequate protection used for the 
housing of the aged and the infirm points 
up the need for a great deal more attention 
on the part of fire authorities to the protec. 
tion of people in this occupancy. The 
mental hospital fire at Huntington, W. Va. 
on November 26 cost the lives of 17 pa- 
tients. Here again poor construction and 
lack of proper interior protection made 
such a fire possible. 


Large Property Losses 
Three fires of the conflagration type oc- 
curred during 1952, the first at Atlantic 
City, N. J. on January 7 involving a group 
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of hotels and other buildings with a loss of 
neatly $1,700,000, the second in the small 
town of St. Urbain, Quebec, on June 13 
when approximately half of this village of 
1,800 people was destroyed, and the third 
at Rockland, Maine, on December 12 in 
which a substantial portion of the business 
district of the city was destroyed. Other 
large loss fires of special interest were the 
two fires that occurred at the Warner 
Brothers movie studio in Burbank, Calif., 
one on May 16, and the other on July 9, 
the first with a loss in excess of $1,000,000 
and the second with a loss of approximate- 
ly $3,800,000. There were also two serious 
fires in prisons during the year, one at the 
Jackson, Michigan, state prison in which 
14 buildings were fired during a prison riot 
with a loss in excess of $1,000,000 and the 
other on October 31 at Columbus, Ohio, in 
the Ohio State Penitentiary when rioting 
prisoners set fire to eight buildings with a 
loss of about half a million dollars. One of 
the largest loss fires of the year occurred in 
a miscellaneous warehouse occupancy near 
Clarksburg, W. Va. which involved a large 
area totally undivided and with poor pro- 
tection housing valuable and highly flam- 
mable contents in total destruction. 


Fire Dept. Salaries 

During the past year fire fighters, in line 
with other municipal employees, felt the 
increase in the cost of living and substan- 
tial pay increases were requested in a num- 
ber of the larger cities. As in many of these 
cities the fire fighters are now working ona 
48-hour week, this amounts to a substantial 
increase in the cost of community fire pro- 
tection. One fact that should be considered 
is that as the wage of the rank and file fire 
fighter increases, the pay of the fire com. 
pany and chief officers of the fire depart- 
ment may not be increased in proportion to 


the added responsibility and skill and 
knowledge required for these ranks. Some 
cities have been considering setting a fixed 
percentage between grades in the fire serv- 
ice which would be constant with changed 
rate of pay. This is an important problem 
that must not be overlooked in fire depart- 
ment administration. 


New Fire Equipment 

There was evidence of a steady and con- 
tinuing demand for new fire equipment of 
all types by our cities during the year. This 
was stimulated by the issuance of the new 
Specifications for Motor Fire Apparatus 
sponsored jointly by NFPA, International 
Association of Fire Chiefs, and the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. These 
specifications cover pumping apparatus, 
aerial ladder trucks, pumper combinations, 
and water tank trucks for fire service. They 
are available from NFPA in form for use 
as municipal purchase contracts. They also 
were the basis of specifications used by the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration in 
defraying 50 per cent of the cost of certain 
fire fighting apparatus purchased by mu- 
nicipalities in defense areas. 


Fire Fighting Techniques Studied 

The year was marked by tremendous in- 
crease in interest and development on the 
part of our municipal fire departments in 
the use of various types of water fog and 
various types of water spray nozzles for fire 
fighting. This type of equipment, which 
was developed first in a very highly suc- 
cessful manner by the fire fighting forces of 
the United States Navy during World War 
II, is coming into common use in practi- 
cally all of our fire departments. The Fire 
Department Equipment Committee of 
NFPA conducted tests of the discharge 
characteristics of fire department fog and 
water spray nozzles in 1952 and these re- 
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sults have been published and give the first 
reliable, impartial data on spray type noz- 
zles. The NFPA also published a book by 
former Chief Lloyd Layman of Parkers- 
burg, W. Va. entitled “Attacking and Ex- 
tinguishing Interior Fires” in which new 
techniques of fire extinguishment by in- 
direct application of water fog were devel- 
oped. 


Firemen’s Training 

Firemen’s training programs continued 
to develop in a most satisfactory manner 
during the year. There is hardly any fire 
department, large or small, anywhere in 
the United States today, that cannot avail 
itself of a good state firemen’s training pro- 
gtam in one form or another. Some idea of 
the extent of these state fire training pro- 
gtams can be secured by the fact that in 
New York State alone almost 9,000 fire- 
men participated in the state fire training 
program last year, in California about 
6,500, and in Nebraska about 6,000. 


Fire Dept. Prevention Programs 

Fire prevention activity carried on by 
municipal fire departments continues to 
improve in quantity and quality and has 
now become pretty well recognized in all 
cities of any size as a logical and, in fact, 
an essential part of the fire department pro- 
gtam. Last year I mentioned the undertak- 
ing by the International Association of Fire 
Chiefs of a campaign to get all of the mu- 
nicipal fire departments to carry on an in- 
spection of dwellings to reduce loss of life. 
This campaign was continued during 1952 
and while many millions of homes have 
been inspected there are still a great many 
of our fire departments that have yet to 
undertake this very desirable and worth 
while activity. It is to be hoped that the 
fire chiefs’ organization will continue to 
sponsor and develop this program. 
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NFPA Fire Protection Standards 

So far as fire protection standards are 
concerned, the year of 1952 marked great 
progress. New standards appeared and old 
standards were revised and brought up to 
date. Among the important standards 
issued during the year by the NFPA were 
the Building Exits Code, the Code of Safe 
Practice for Hospital Operating Rooms, 
Code for the Maintenance and Safe Opera. 
tion of Industrial Trucks, Code for Protec. 
tion Against Lightning, Code for the Stor. 
age and Handling of Liquefied Petroleum 
Gases, a standard on Municipal Fire Alarm 
Systems, a standard on Trailer Coaches and 
Trailer Courts, and a standard for Volun. 
teer Fire Departments for Rural and Small 
Communities. All of these and other new 
standards developed during the year have 
wide application in state and municipal 
legislation. 


Public Education Programs 

In the field of public education, a num. 
ber of substantial achievements took place 
during the past year. Sparky, the fire house 
Dalmatian, made his appearance as a na- 
tional fire prevention character as the sym- 
bol of the home fire prevention campaign 
conducted by the Advertising Council with 
the National Fire Protection Association as 
sponsor. The publication by Reader's 
Digest in May of 1952 of its special Guide 
to Fire Safety was a great contribution by 
that important and influential magazine to 
the cause of life safety from fire. 

Fire Prevention Week has become so 
widely observed each October that it is 
recognized as one of the most effective 
public observances held anywhere in the 
world. Almost every community in the 
United States and Canada participates in 
Fire Prevention Week. In the competition 
for excellence of the Fire Prevention Week 
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observance conducted by NFPA, the grand 
winner for the United States in 1952 was 
Memphis, Tenn., a city that for many years 
has carried on an outstanding fire preven- 
_ tion campaign. Other cities in the United 
States ranking very high in the Fire Pre- 
yention Week observance were New York 
City, Atlantic, Iowa, Louisville, Ky., Chi- 
cago, and Providence. In Canada, Kent- 
ville, Nova Scotia, came out the grand 
winner, closely followed by Ottawa, Ont., 
and Calgary, Alta. 

In the contest for year-round activity in 
fire prevention conducted by the National 
Fire Waste Council, the grand award for 
1951 was won by Bethlehem, Pa., and the 
winners in each class of population were: 
Detroit, Mich., Louisville, Ky., Providence, 
R. ., Schenectady, N. Y., Richland, Wash., 
and Port Angeles, Wash. 


Hope for CD in '53 

I think almost every student of civil de- 
fense will agree that public interest in civil 
defense matters lagged very severely dur- 
ing 1952. In only a very few states, notably 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
California and Oregon was there much of 
any evidence of well organized civil defense 
activity. A critical study of civil defense 
was carried through by the Associated Uni- 
versities during the year at the joint request 
of the Defense Department, the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration, and the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board. The find- 
ings of this group, which have now been 
delivered to the appropriate governmental 
agencies, may bring about an improvement 
in civil defense organization and practice 
during the coming year. Fire authorities 
quite naturally continue to take a very real 
interest in the problem of civil defense be- 
cause of the vital importance of fire protec- 
tion in the civil defense scheme. 
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Spray Sprinklers — Hammable Apparel! 

A technical development of great inter- 
est during 1952 was the appearance of the 
new type of spray sprinkler head which 
affords an effective spray pattern which 
seems to hold many advantages in many 
occupancies over the older type of sprin- 
kler head. Another development of spec- 
tacular nation-wide interest that took place 
during the year was the sudden epidemic 
of fires from the so-called “torch” sweaters 
and the rapid suppression of this type of 
dangerous garment by the prompt action of 
state and local fire authorities. This devel- 
opment led the NFPA to appoint a special 
technical Committee on Wearing Apparel 
that is preparing standards for testing and 
use of all sorts of wearing apparel from the 
fire hazard point of view. 


SFPE a Success 

The Society of Fire Protection Engineers, 
organized by the NFPA in 1951 in order 
to gain recognition for the profession of 
fire protection engineering, has made great 
strides. This new Society is now attracting 
a considerable membership and is already 
fulfilling the functions expected of it when 
it was organized. It has been enthusias- 
tically supported by the fire protection en- 
gineers of this country and abroad. 


Big NFPA Year 

Perhaps the best evidence of growing in- 
terest in every phase of fire protection and 
fire prevention lies in the fact that the 
National Fire Protection Association has 
had its greatest year of activity during 
1952. During the year the Association 
issued 180 different publications in edi- 
tions totaling about 7,000,000 copies. The 
Association now has nearly 15,000 mem- 
bers from 50 different countries. 





Twenty Patients Dead in Nursing Home Fire 


Combustible fibreboard appears to be 
an outstanding factor in the loss of twenty 
lives by fire in the Cedar Grove Nursing 
Home fire in Hillsboro, Missouri, on the 
afternoon of October 31, 1952. To be sure, 
the fire probably would not have started if 
the electrical installation had been made in 
accordance with the National Electrical 
Code, and the fire presumably would not 
have spread up the stairway if it had been 
enclosed in accordance with the NFPA 
Building Exits Code. The fact remains, 
however, that it was the fibreboard which 
ignited and spread fire too fast to permit 
rescue of trapped patients. We are not 
identifying the particular type of cellulose 
board involved; this is probably not im- 
portant as insulating boards made from any 
one of a number of combustible materials 
can spread fire with great rapidity — often 
very much faster than ordinary wood. 


W. A. McDonnell 


The Cedar Grove Nursing Home was 
located in Hillsboro, in the foothills of the 
Missouri Ozarks, just off Highway 21, 
about 35 miles South and West of St. 
Louis. The construction and arrangement 
of the buildings are shown by the accom. 
panying plans and photographs. The walls 
were partly concrete block and partly wood 
frame; the interior was all wood joist. Fire 
started at about 5 P.M. at an electric light 
fixture on the wall of a first floor linen 
room. The light fixture was fastened to the 
ceiling without any outlet box; wires were 
run through holes in the fibreboard. 

A nurse on duty gave the alarm prompt. 
ly, and the local volunteer fire department 
responded without delay. However, the 
spread of fire and smoke was so rapid that 
of some 70 patients in the building, 20 
were killed and 37 more were injured, re- 
quiring medical attention. The majority of 
the deaths apparently occurred in the attic, 


Front (West) of Hillsboro Nursing Home after the fire. 
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but we have no detailed report either of the 
exact number of patients in the building at 
the time or the location of the casualties. 
This much we know from information 
made available to the NFPA, but there is 
much more that remains a matter of specu- 
lation, particularly the factors which per- 
mitted a situation of this kind to exist. 
Providing adequate housing and nursing 
facilities for elderly and infirm persons is- 
an increasing social problem. With a 


larger percentage of the population in the 
higher age group and ordinary dwellings 
and apartments becoming smaller because 
of the pressure of increasing costs, some 
place must be found for the elderly and 
infirm who require some suitable housing. 
Every humanitarian consideration would 
dictate requirements for nursing homes to 
provide complete fire safety similar to that 
recommended for hospitals and similar in- 
stitutions. Any attempt to make such re- 
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Wr. 'Z McDonnell 
South side of Hillsboro Nursing Home. Main part of building concrete block. 


W. A. McDonnell 


South East side showing wooden stairways. 
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quirements for nursing homes, however, 
meets immediate opposition on the ground 
ot cost. We are told that to provide build- 
ings meeting modern safety fire require- 
ments would be so expensive that in effect 
the elderly people who most need such care 
would be denied it. 

The natural result of municipal codes 
and ordinances requiring fire safety for 
nursing homes is to lead to the establish- 
ment of such institutions in rural or sub- 
urban locations often in converted private 
dwellings which can be acquired at moder- 
ate cost but which from the fire safety 
standpoint are totally unsuited to such oc- 
cupancies. Away from the city the nursing 
home may be freed from the annoyance of 
fire safety laws and inspections by building 
officials, fire departments, electrical inspec- 
tors, etc. They are thus also remote trom 
fire department protection of the type that 
is available in large cities. While rural fire 
departments make the most strenuous 
efforts to fulfill their responsibilities, they 
are often handicapped by lack ot personnel 
and equipment, for example sometimes 
lacking adequate ladder facilities to make 
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rescues trom windows above the second 
story. 

An important factor in fire safety of any 
custodial institution is having sufthcient 
personnel available to take care ot the oc- 
cupants in case of fire or other emergency. 
The greater the fire hazard of the building 
the more attendants are needed. In the 
case of the Cedar Grove Nursing Home 
there is no mention in our reports of the 
number ot nurses or other attendants avail- 
able for rescue work. All we know is that 
one nurse was present. 

We wonder if any qualified fire protec- 
tion authority had before the fire talked 
with the management about the importance 
of fire safety measures or if perhaps the 
management's only contact in such matters 
had been with the sanitary inspector who 
according to newspaper reports had visited 
the building a short time before the fire and 
had found no fire hazards. Had anyone 
recommended automatic sprinklers, sug- 
gested the desirability of some sort of a 
stairway enclosure or even explained how a 
coat of flameproofing paint would reduce 
the danger of the combustible fibreboard? 
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Large Loss Fires of 1952 — Summary 


An NFPA Staff Study 


During the year 1952 there were 275 
fires in the United States and Canada with 
individual losses of $250,000 or more. 
These 275 fires produced an aggregate loss 
of $182,243,000. 

The number of large loss fires in 1952 
was 9 per cent less than 1951 when 302 
“large loss’ fires occurred, the largest num- 
ber in history. The 1952 loss figure for the 
275 fires was only exceeded by the years 
1947 and 1951. 

Individual accounts of most of these se- 
rious fires are given in this issue of the 
Quarterly. If readers know of any other 
“large loss” fires not included in the sepa- 
rate articles published herein they are re- 
quested to notify the NFPA Department 
of Fire Record. 


Sources of Information 

These large loss fires, by virtue of their 
size and importance, have received in most 
instances careful scrutiny by investigating 
authorities and have thus been reported to 
the NFPA in sufficient detail and accuracy 
to permit analysis. The application of the 
lessons from these fires will accomplish a 
reduction in the number and serious effects 
of fires of all magnitudes. 

It has been necessary to eliminate from 
this compilation a large number of fires 
originally reported as involving a loss of 
$250,000 or more, but which, by careful 
checking of actual property damages, were 
found to be of lesser magnitude. 


On the Subject of Dollar Values 


In preparing this study and in selecting 
the fires which should be included every 


effort has been made to verify the loss fig. 
ures but they only show the general magni- 
tude of the damages sustained. All figures 
represent an estimate of the actual fire 
losses with the exception that where avail. 
able the Association has added figures indi- 
cating losses paid due to business interrup. 
tion. It is unfortunate that means are not 
available to evaluate this latter type of 
financial impact on all types of properties 
sustaining fire losses so that more realistic 
and consistent loss estimates could be pub. 
lished. Actually, there are so many indirect 
losses from fires due to interruption of 
business, destruction of records, deaths, in. 
juries and displacement of personnel that a 
true estimate of the dollar loss on these 
275 fires would be many times the figure 
given above. 


Principal Occupancy Breakdown 

In the table below, the number of “large 
loss” fires in the major occupancy classes 
are presented. Accounts of the individual 
fires in other parts of this issue of the 
Quarterly are given in similar groups ex- 
cept for the transportation and miscella- 
neous classes which are further sub-divided 
for the convenience of the readers. 


No. of Fires by Years 
1952 1951 1950 1949 1948 
Manufacturing .. 88 99 83 67 92 
Storage 50-23 43 % 
Mercantile 49 29 26 36 
Transportation .. 36 31 23 20 
Habitational .... 8 li 11 


Miscellaneous ... 60 66 48 59 


Occupancy Class 


Totals 302 243 218 268 
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Geographical Breakdown 

Geographically, the greatest number ot 
“Jarge loss” fires in buildings occurred in 
the State of California which had 19. New 

York had 18, Ontario 17, and Pennsylva- 
"nia and Illinois 15 each. Canada sustained 
32 of the major building losses which is an 
increase of 6 over the 1951 experience. 


Principal Factors Analyzed 

A special study has been made of these 
large fires for the purpose of selecting the 
significant features in all fires involving 
structures (excluding transportation). The 
purpose of this study was to find those fac- 
tors which prevailed regardless of the occu- 
pancy of the building. 


Location of Property 

Just as many large loss structural fires 
occurred in towns of less than 20,000 pop- 
ulation (or in unincorporated areas) as in 
the larger cities of 20,000 or over. This 
shows significantly that large loss fires are 
not related to the degree of public protec- 
tion but are directly influenced by the pri- 
vate facilities provided by the property 
owner for his own fire safety. The record 
does indicate’ the need to emphasize that 
those high valued properties located be- 
yond city limits must provide full scale 
exterior as well as interior fire protection. 
Nine per cent of all the “large loss’’ build- 
ing fires occurred in unprotected areas. 


Construction 

About 80 per cent of the “large loss” 
building fires occurred either in brick, 
wood-joist buildings or in wood or wood- 
frame, metalclad buildings. Fifteen per 
cent of these serious fires occurred in non- 
combustible or heavy timber structures and 
only 5 per cent in fire-resistive buildings. 
As would be expected, 75 per cent of the 
mercantile occupancies were housed in the 
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brick, wood-joisted buildings, the conven- 
tional older type construction found in 
American built-up city areas. 

Although it is recognized that the com- 
bustibility of the contents is a vital factor 
in the seriousness of a fire in buildings of 
any construction, this record does show the 
inherent vulnerability of buildings having 
combustible structural elements. 


Operating Status 

When properties are idle, fires seem to 
be busiest. In the record this year approxi- 
mately 63 per cent of the large loss struc- 
tural fires occurred while the property was 
either not in operation or only in partial 
usage. 

The natural ‘‘lessons” from this expe- 
rience point to the validity of the claim that 
automatic protection is essential. In prop- 
erties not so protected, trained watchman 
service, following NFPA recommendations 
(Pamphlet No. 601), is needed. 


Detection 

Occupants were the first to discover 46 
per cent of the fires which subsequently 
caused losses in excess of $250,000. This 
shows that in properties subject to “large 
loss’’ full reliance can not be placed on em- 
ployees for prompt detection and prompt 
alarm transmission of fires while in their 
incipient stage. The reasons for this are 
obvious from the discussion of the other 
principal factors responsible for these big 
fires. This year, the record shows that out- 
siders were the first to discover 42 per cent 
of the fires which developed into large 
losses. This is consistent with the 44 per 
cent reported in last year’s analysis. There 
are, however, significant variations among 
the broad occupancy classifications as 
shown by the fact that outsiders detected 
21 per cent more of the fires that destroyed 
mercantiles than those that destroyed man- 
ufacturing plants. > 
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The reasons, of course, for the greater 


employee detection of incipient fires in 
manufacturing plants are (1) longer work- 
ing hours and (2) more fires caused by 
operating hazards. It follows that knowl- 
edge of what to do in case of fire is partic- 
ularly important in industrial occupancies. 
Procedures for calling the fire department, 
assembling the fire brigade and using fixed 
and portable fire appliances should be pre- 
arranged. 

Watchmen were the first to detect 6 per 
cent of these serious fires. In-19 instances, 
however, watchmen failed to detect the 
fires promptly. In 3 instances watchmen 
fought the fire before giving the alarm. 


Time of Alarm 

Repeating a consistent trend, 57 per cent 
of the large structural fires were initially 
reported during hours of darkness. Stores 
closed for the night were visited by 68 per 
cent of their fires during such shutdowns. 
The serious warehouse fires were pretty 
evenly distributed during the day and 
night, indicating that their vulnerability is 
not so greatly affected by their operations. 


Alarm Transmission 

The reliance placed on the telephone for 
alarm transmission was reemphasized by 
the study of the 1951 large loss fire record. 
About 71 per cent of all the alarms were 
reported by this means as contrasted with 
only 11 per cent reported by street fire 
alarm boxes, 4 per cent by private boxes 
and only 214 per cent by automatic equip- 
ment. In 19 cases fire department notifica- 
tion was seriously delayed because occu- 
pants attempted to fight the fire before giv- 
ing the alarm. In six cases outsiders merely 
watched the fire and didn’t bother to give 
the alarm for extended periods of time to 
the public fire services, apparently being 
under the impression that it was someone 


else’s responsibility! 
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Causes 


Research on fire causes is most difficult 
in the large loss fire experience since so 
many of these fires are beyond control 
when discovered and evidence of fire origin 
is destroyed. In 86 cases causes were deter. 
mined with reasonable accuracy. In 43 of 
these the hazard was considered “special” 
to the occupancy, in 36 a “common” haz. 
ard was involved, and in seven, the fires 
were of incendiary or suspicious origin. Of 
the known causes, electrical faults were re. 
sponsible for 8 fires; welding and cutting 
torches 7, flammable liquid spills 5 and 
careless smoking 4. 


Sprinklered Properties 
Thirteen of the properties involved in 
these large fires were provided with com. 
plete automatic sprinkler protection and 
yet the loss to the structures and their con. 


tents totaled over $7,500,000. Because of 
the outstanding record of sprinkler eff- 


ciency in controlling and extinguishing 
fires in their incipiency it is of unusual in. 
terest to study the “‘whys’’ of these losses. 

A close study shows that in one case, 
sprinklers satisfactorily performed their de- 
sign and installation function despite the 
$369,000 loss sustained. This loss (in 
Chicago on June 16) started on a tar and 
gravel roof and had involved one-fifth of 
the 90,000 square foot roof area before 
being detected. When skylights cracked 
from heat exposure, 126 sprinklers opened 
in the one-story building and prevented the 
fire from entering. This operation, plus 10 
hose streams to extinguish the roof fire, 
prevented a really devastating fire. Ap.- 
proximately $80,000 of the loss which did 
occur was roof damage, while $80,000 is 
estimated for business interruption and the 
balance was water damage to the contents 
which consisted of envelopes and ma- 
chinery for their manufacture. 
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In two cases, sprinklers were really not a 
factor in the loss. In one (April.30, Fitch- 
burg), a paper coating factory sustained 
damages estimated at $500,000 when an 
explosion of hydrogen and alcohol vapors 
neatly wrecked the 2- and 3-story factory. 
Small fires which broke out were of little 
consequence although 62 sprinklers did 
fuse. The other large loss occurred in a 
linseed oil mill boiler house (Nov. 12, 
Minneapolis) where the only damage was 
from a gas explosion in the boiler with no 
fire resulting. 

Unsatisfactory sprinkler performances 
occurred in the other 10 fires. Three of 
these were primarily because of inadequate 
water supplies. In all cases the sprinkler 
protection depended for their water on city 
water supplies only and while in each case 
sprinklers operated to hold the fires in 
check, the use of hose streams by respond- 
ing fire departments caused such deteriora- 
tion of the supply available that the sprin- 
klers were rendered ineffective. It is clear 
that’ in’ at’ least two instances (fires at Wa- 
bash, Indiana on Oct. 13 in a furniture 
factory and at Kenova, West Virginia on 
Oct. 29) fire department connections to 
boost sprinkler water supplies were not 
used. In the third case, the fire at Kitch- 
ener, Ont. on May 23, it is not known if 
such a connection was available or used. 


Closed valves denied water to sprinklers 
in fires at the Merritt Finishing Corp. plant 
in Danbury, Conn. on April 22 and in the 
McAvity and Sons, Ltd. brass foundry on 
February 9. In the latter case the closure 
had been the result of alterations to the in- 
stalled protection although this work had 
been completed when the fire broke out. 
No explanation is available for the other 
instance except that it is presumed the 
valve was not reopened after 2 sprinklers 
operated a short time previously. 
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Premature closing of sprinkler valves 
lost two other fires. A $500,000 fire at the 
Alliance Furniture Co. warehouse in James- 
town, N. Y. can be attributed to a watch- 
man shutting off the main and sectional 
control valves when he thought he was 
merely stopping a waterflow alarm. The 
million dollar loss in the Canadian Gen- 
eral Electric plant in Toronto on January 4 
resulted from a series of human errors and 
mistaken instructions with regard to the 
operation of sprinkler valves. The fire was 
under sprinkler control repeatedly but 
went beyond control due to intermittent 
closing of the valves during the fire, the 
last time with disastrous results. 

In one of the other three cases, the haz- 
ard was too severe for the protection in- 
stalled. This was at the L. A. Young Spring 
& Wire Company plant in Stickney Town- 
ship, Ill. (June 13). Fire spread on the 
roof out of sprinkler range in the Jan. 8 
loss at the Minpro, N. C. feldspar recovery 
plant; and in the last case, sprinkler dis- 
charge could not penetrate a pile of baled 
scrap cork 48 ft. x 50 ft. and 12 ft. high 
with sufficient effect to prevent a $719,000 


loss at the Detroit Gasket Co. storage ware- 
house on Feb. 20. 


Partially Sprinklered Buildings 


Nine large loss fires occurred in build- 
ings with partial sprinkler protection. The 
inherent weakness of partial protection, 
namely: inability to cope with fires that 
develop to serious proportions in unsprin- 
klered areas before spreading into adjacent 
sprinklered sections was responsible for 
unsatisfactory performance in a Blooming- 
ton, Ill. mattress factory, a Moraine City, 
Ohio metalworker, a shingie mill in New 
Westminster, B. C. and an auto parts ware- 
house in El Paso, Texas. In two instances 
where fire originated in unsprinklered 
areas the sprinklers performed satisfacto- 
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rily in protected areas, yet losses were 
severe due to the failure to sprinkler the 
entire buildings. These were the fires in the 
Cambridge, Mass. rubber works and the 
New York newspaper plant. The Novem- 
ber 1 fire in a Detroit metalworking plant 
originated in the unsprinklered first story 
of an otherwise sprinklered fire-resistive 
building and spread to the top story of an 
adjacent sprinklered building. A closed 
valve prevented operation of sprinklers in 
the exposure. The fire at the general stor- 
age warehouse near Clarksburg, W. Va. 
and the meat packing plant fire at Water- 
loo, Iowa each started in sprinklered areas. 
In the warehouse fire, corrosion prevented 
operation of a dry pipe valve and in the 
meat packing plant, fire entered unsprin- 
klered ventilating ducts. 


Automatic Detection 

Seven properties in which rate-of-rise 
automatic fire alarm systems were installed 
experienced large loss fires. Central-station 
supervision was provided in five cases. In 
four cases—at the Cincinnati woodwork- 
ing plant, the New York City hardware 
building, the Jasper Park, Alta. lodge and 
the Bloomington, Ill. mattress factory— 
first notification was given by the automatic 
alarm systems. A telephoned alarm pre- 
ceded the automatic signal at the Peoria, 
Illinois metalworking plant and at the In- 
dianapolis clothing store; at the Denver 
feed warehouse manual and automatic 
alarms were apparently transmitted simul- 
taneously. In each of these seven fires the 
automatic rate-of-rise systems operated. 


Contents Factors 
In 58 fires flammable liquids were in- 
volved and intensified the rate and spread 
of fire in the 1951 “large loss’’ disasters, 
and in 1952, 56 such cases were noted, 
despite the reduction in the number of fires 
which occurred. 
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In the two years of experience (1951. 
1952) flammable liquids were released 
during the fires from drums and cans in 
59 cases, from industrial devices in 28 
cases, from above ground tanks in 16 cases 
and from pipe lines in 8 cases. In 66 fires 
the flammable liquid involved had a flash 
point below 80°F. 

Heavy concentrations of combustible 
stocks in single fire areas, poor stock sub. 
division and high piling were notable fac. 
tors in a large number of cases again in 
1952. Poor housekeeping conditions, in. 
cluding heavy accumulations of dusts on 
beams, girders, etc., influenced the fire 
spread markedly in a total of 34 cases. 


Structural Features 

In 60 per cent of the ‘‘large loss’’ build. 
ing fires failure to subdivide areas to rea- 
sonable dimensions permitted the fire to 
reach large loss proportions. This expe. 
rience is identical with that in 1951. In 77 
per cent of the multi-story building fires, 
unenclosed stair or elevator shafts were re- 
sponsible for vertical spread. Among other 
structural weaknesses were: nonfirestopped 
walls (11 fires), nonfirestopped horizontal 
concealed spaces (11 fires), large undi- 
vided attics (8 fires), and combustible 
fibreboard interior finish (4 fires). 


Degree of Fire Spread 
One figure which increased alarmingly 
in this year’s record is the number of fires 
that spread beyond the building of origin 
to exposed structures. Almost one in every 
three fires involved more than one building 
(one in four in 1951)! Checking the rea- 
sons for this it was notable that in 44 cases 
structural weaknesses were deemed prima- 
tily responsibie while in 17 cases inade- 
quate separation where space was available 

was shown as the primary cause. 





Big Industrial Fires of 1952 


Disaster stalked 88 American and Cana- 
dian industries in 1952 and brought fire 
and explosion losses totaling $39,327,000. 
' These “biggest’”’ fires caused, in addition, 
uncounted millions of “‘indirect’’ dollar 
losses in business interruption, destruction 
of records, shifting of customers and simi- 
lar side effects arising from the burning of 
the physical facilities of the industries 
affected. 

Big plants located in large cities and 
small towns were destroyed. Special sig- 
nificance is attached to the fact that 33 per 
cent of these high valued properties were 
located in towns having less than 10,000 
population — towns normally served by 
small fire departments whose equipment 
and personnel need reinforcement in event 
of any serious fire. That is why, in 1952, 
more than ever before, we noted the utiliza- 
tion of mutual aid from neighboring cities. 
In 28 per cent of these fires, calls were 
made to other public departments for aid. 
It is perfectly obvious that private protec- 
tion must be improved measurably to cope 
with serious fires in industrial plants, par- 
ticularly where public protection is weak, 
if further adverse experience is to be 
avoided. But there were other factors in- 
volved of equal importance in the study. 

In 78 per cent of the fires the buildings 
were of combustible or partially combus- 
tible construction. Excessive areas without 
fire division walls were noted in 66 per 
cent of the plants destroyed. In 57 per cent 
of the heavy losses, stairwells, elevator or 
stock conveyor shafts were unenclosed, 
allowing flames to spread vertically speed- 
ily and without restraint. 

With these deficiencies of a structural 
nature, it was noted also that in 32 per cent 
of the industrial plants affected, flammable 


liquids aggrevated the speed and spread of 
the fire. The liquids were chiefly found in 
industrial processing equipment (such as 
dip tanks) and in drum storage or cans. 
Lack of special hazard protection was 
notable. 

No watchman service was provided in 
two-thirds of the plants where watchmen 
service was indicated as needed. In the 
one-third where watchmen were on duty, 
29 per cent were hired on a non-standard 
basis which was responsible for their in- 
effective action when the emergency oc- 
curred. Fifty-nine per cent of the watchmen 
who were operating on a standard system 
failed to detect or report the fires promptly. 
Only in two cases did the watchman per- 
form his services promptly and efficiently. 

A majority (55 per cent) of the disas- 
trous fires occurred during non-operating 
periods. Passersby or outsiders were the 
first to detect trouble in one out of three of 
the plants destroyed which obviously indi- 
cates that the fires within were well 
advanced to be detected first from the ex- 
terior. This fact was emphasized by the 
statistics which showed that: 

(1) 64 per cent involved delayed de- 

tection; 

(2) 45 per cent of the fires were so ex- 
tensive that the fire department on 
arrival was forced to concentrate on 
protecting exposures; and 

(3) 33 per cent of the fires spread 
throughout the building of origin 
and to other structures. 

There were also important common pro- 
tection deficiencies. Seventy per cent of all 
the plants lacked automatic protection of 
any kind, while 18 did have complete or 
partial sprinkler protection and yet sus- 
tained serious fire losses. The efficiency of 
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the installed devices was compromised by 
closed valves, premature shutdown of water 
supplies, origin in unsprinklered areas, in- 
sufficient water and pump failures, all of 
which show lack of proper maintenance, 
understanding of protection requirements 
or failure to train employees in the proper 
operation and supervision of the equip- 
ment. bid 

It was most disturbing that in 42 per cent 
of the large fires involving industrial plants, 
fire department activities (and, in some 
cases, operating sprinklers) were handi- 
capped by water supply deficiencies. For 
instance, in 12 cases there was inadequate 
hydrant volume for hose stream demands, 
in 8 cases inadequate fire hydrants and in 
5 instances there were no established 
underground supplies for fire service use. 
These deficiencies seem incomprehensible 
where industrial plants valued in excess of 
a quarter-million dollars, at minimum, are 
located. 

No organized fire brigade when the 
emergency arose contributed to nine of 
these big losses in plants. Lack of employee 
training resulted in delayed alarms being 
sent to the fire department in 21 per cent 
of the cases — most of this delay being oc- 
casioned by efforts of the occupants to fight 
the fire with extinguishers before calling 
for professional aid. 

Fire causes were predominantly ‘‘un- 
known”; this results from the heavy losses 
sustained which destroys evidence of fire 
origin. It is significant, however, that 80 
per cent of the fires of known cause resulted 
from “‘special”’ hazards, peculiar to the in- 
dividual plant, as opposed to 20 per cent 
which originated from such “common” 
hazards as heat, light, power and smoking. 

There follow brief reviews of the prin- 
cipal serious industrial fires of 1952 where 
information was available to the NFPA at 
the date of publication. 
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Brick, Ceramic and Tile Plants 
*Aug. 16, Acton, Ont. A. P. Green, 


Fire bricks, crucibles, diamond drills, insu- 
lators. Valuable machinery, molds and 2,800 
bags of special cements were among the con- 
tents lost when fire destroyed this unsprinklered 
and undivided 1-story wooden building and an 
adjacent storage shed. The fire originated in 
the storage section and was beyond control 
when discovered by the plant watchman at 1:20 
A.M. He had become suspicious that something 
was amiss and on opening the door to the store- 
room was met by a “wall of flame.” 


Ltd, 


Oct. 3, Summitville, Ohio. Summitville Face 
Brick Co. $325,000. 

~ Face brick, special tile. More than 80 per 
cent of the 70,000 sq. ft. undivided and un- 
sprinklered 1-story building was destroyed by 
fire that originated in a pile of cardboard car- 
tons. Despite reasonably prompt discovery by 
employees and attack with portable extinguish- 
ers, the fire was spread by a brisk wind along 
the under surface of the wood roof and was out 
of control when apparatus arrived. The value 
of mutual aid was evidenced by this fire since 
the Summitville Fire Department with only 600 
ft. of hose could not have used water in a 
reservoir 800 ft. away had not the Minerva 
department supplied additional hose. 


*Oct. 29, Kenova, W. Va. Line Material Co. 


$1,400,000.+ 

Electric insulators and pole hardware. A 
combination of delays and incorrect emergency 
procedures resulted in the destruction of two 
adjacent sprinklered 1-story brick, wood-joisted 
buildings having a total area of 140,000 sq. ft. 
The fire originated at 5:30 A.M. and was caused 
by ignition of gas escaping from a poorly made 
connection in a 4-inch overhead gas pipe. 
Records indicating that the leak had started 
1% hours earlier were substantiated by the fact 
that employees had noted gas odor but had 
made no serious effort to locate the leak. Fol- 
lowing flash ignition, an attempt was made to 
telephone the alarm, but by mistake the wrong 
department was called and it was 6:00 A.M. 
before apparatus arrived. Refusal of firemen to 
discharge water in the vicinity of 440 volt wires 
resulted in a further delay of 38 minutes before 
public hose streams were placed in operation. 
In the meantime sprinklers opened, but because 
of the many heads operating and the one-hour 
delay in starting the fire pump water discharge 


*Indicates group fire. 
tIncludes business interruption insurance losses. 
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was inadequate to prevent involvement of the 
roof. The pumper connection to the sprinkler 
system was not used. Gas from the broken 
pipe continued to discharge into the fire area 
until the main supply valve was closed at 7:00 
AM. At 7:18 AM. the electric fire pump 
stopped because electric power to the plant was 
cut off. When a 6-inch sprinkler main broke 
shortly thereafter the main valve at the city 
main was closed (the break could have been 
isolated by closing a sprinkler valve) thereby 
depriving all sprinkler systems of water and 
permitting fire to spread beyond control in an 
adjacent and communicating sprinklered build- 


ing. 
Chemical Plants 


Jan. 10, Follansbee, W. Va. Koppers Co., Inc. 
$320,000. 

Naphthalene and other coal tar products. 
Steel tanks, heaters and stills and a small 
naphthalene redistillation building were dam- 
aged by fire that broke out while 19,000 gals. 
of still residue was being transferred to storage 
tanks. Although an employee checked the 


second tank to be sure it did not contain water, 
there apparently was water in the bottom since 
a spume of oil came out of the open manhole 
shortly after discharge of the hot residue into 


the tank was started. Ignition source is un- 
known. Prompt attack with foam and water by 
the plant fire brigade assisted by the Wheeling 
Steel Company brigade and five public depart- 
ments extinguished the fire in twenty minutes. 
The top of one tank was blown off by an in- 
ternal explosion and insulation on other equip- 
ment was damaged. 


*May |, Keyport, N. J. Nord & Co. $275,000. 
Light oil processing for recovery of benzol, 
toluol, and xylol. Fire which started at 1:34 
A.M, destroyed over half the stills, receiving 
and storage tanks used to process light gas oils 
to recover benzol, xylol and toluol. Lack of fire 
protection in this plant made it impossible to 
control the fire in the early stages. All equip- 
ment involved was in the open but was 
crowded. Six tanks were enclosed in a sub- 
standard earth dike and the rest were not diked. 
There was only one hydrant in the plant and 
the available water supply was poor. Employ- 
ees were not trained in fire fighting. Two tanks 
exploded and flammable solvents drained out 
of two storage tanks to feed the fire when pipe 
fittings broke. Foam from two generators ob- 
tained from a nearby refinery was applied at 
about 6:30 A.M. and the fire was extinguished 
at 7:30 A.M. A warehouse on neighboring 
Property was destroyed. (See photos, p. 184.) 
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*May 21, Philadelphia, Pa. Lustgarten Laborato- 
ries et al. $250,000. 

Drug mfg.; automobile and automotive sup- 
plies whse. The 2-story brick, wood- and 
steel-framed drug plant was destroyed and an 
adjoining 3-story warehouse was damaged by 
fire that was beyond control when discovered 
by a passerby. at 2:55 A.M. First arriving com- 
panies found that flames had already broken 
through the roof of the 2-story building and 
had ignited the slate faced, wood-framed man- 
sard roof of the adjoining 3-story building. 
Neither building was sprinklered nor had 
watchman protection. Glass block windows on 
the second story of the building of origin ham- 
pered attempts at ventilation, and stairways 
blocked by storage interfered with attempts to 
retard fire spread in the exposure. 


July 20, nr. Denver, Colo. Julius Hyman & Co. 
$500,0007; | killed. 

Insecticide. Explosion of a mixing kettle on 
the third floor of the 3-story fire-resistive build- 
ing killed an employee and damaged the third 
story. Other buildings were damaged by flying 
debris. The ensuing fire was confined to a tank 
of dieldren, an insecticide. The explosion oc- 
curred when a catalyst that should have been 
placed in a kettle in which peracetic acid was 
to be made was placed by mistake in the wrong 
kettle. Contents of the latter kettle was not 
stated but is presumed to have been dieldren. 


July 24, Madison, Tenn. G. E. Simpkins. $250,000. 

Vinyl plastisols and gels. Fire originating in 
a first floor stockroom and discovered by em- 
ployees at 10:50 P.M. destroyed the unsprin- 
klered and undivided 2-story concrete block, 
steel-framed building. Three fire departments 
responded but could do little to check the fire 
because of inadequate water from the one 2%4- 
inch hydrant. 


Sept. 28, Orange, Texas. E. 1. duPont de Nemours 
& Co. $250,000. 

Nylon. Three oxidizing units in the first 
story of the 5-story noncombustible building in 
which cyclohexane is oxidized with air were 
badly damaged by fire that was located at the 
base of one of the oxidizers when first noticed. 
Flammable liquid (probably cyclohexane) had 
escaped in an unknown manner from the oxi- 
dizer and ignited. Almost immediately the fire 
was enveloping two of the three oxidizing units 
and partially involving the third. The private 
fire alarm box was pulled, open head sprinklers 
were manually operated, and in about five 
minutes the plant fire brigade had hose lines 
and a foam line on the fire. The efficient opera- 
tion of the plant’s disaster plan was an impor- 
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A. Howard Williams 

May |, Keyport, N. J. Top photo gives close-up view of the congested storage tanks in- 
volved in this fire at the light oil processing plant of Nord & Co. Note substandard earthen 
dike. The bottom photo shows the extent of the fire which was impossible to control in its early 
stages due to lack of proper private fire protection for the multiple special hazards that 
existed. The fire started at 1:34 A.M. and was not extinguished until 7:30. The loss is esti- 


mated at $275,000. (See story on page 1!83.) 
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tant factor in limiting and bringing the fire 
under control. Another factor was steel barri- 
cades on three sides of each oxidizer. Recon- 
struction plans call for automatic heat actuating 
devices to operate the sprinkler system, and fire 
proofing on structural steel. 


Fertilizer Plants 


June 2, Tacoma, Wash. Lilly Seed Co. $410,000. 

Fertilizer mixing, seed processing, poison 
bait mfg. Firemen in their station a mile and 
a half away were the first to notice fire that 
destroyed this block long unsprinklered, 1-, 2-, 
and 3-story wooden building. Flames were 
coming from the roof when apparatus arrived, 
having a good 34 hours to develop between the 
time the last employee left and the first tour of 
the merchant patrol. Although the presence 
of the Tacoma fire boat would have had little 
if any effect on the final outcome it is 
interesting to note that the boat was held up 
two hours and 35 minutes, first by low tide, 
and second by a mixup as to whose responsibil- 
ity it was to raise a bridge. The boat was finally 
returned to quarters without reaching the scene. 
A navy fire boat with shallow draft and low 
superstructure reached the scene. 


June 21, Oneida, N. Y. Baugh & Son. $500,000. 

Fertilizer mixing and bagging. Lack of 
watchman or automatic protection allowed fire 
to break through the roof of this 350 ft. by 150 
ft. 2-story wooden building before being dis- 
covered by a passerby at 2:59 P.M. The plant 
was closed for the weekend. Cause of the fire 


lilly dete hs Meme td 
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could not be determined definitely but short 
circuit of wiring on a scoop tractor on the first 
floor was a possibility. Weak water supplies 
from a 4-inch main (nearest hydrants 850 fe. 
and 2,000 ft.) were a severe handicap as fire- 
men worked in nauseating fumes of ammonia 
and burning sulfur to save an adjoining ware- 
house, 


Food Products Plants 


Jan. 28, Toronto, Ont. Longworth Milling Co. 
$296,500. 

Feed mill. The fortunate time of origin, at 
3:10 P.M. when the employees were in the first 
floor cafeteria for mid-afternoon coffee, was 
believed by fire officials to be the principal 
reason that deaths and injuries did mot occur. 
Fire started at the second story and spread so 
rapidly through the dusty interior that exits for 
many employees normally on upper floors of 
the unsprinklered 3-story brick, wood-joisted 
building would probably have been cut off. 
Firemen arriving three minutes after discovery 
found the fire out of control. Hampered by 10- 
degree temperature and high winds firemen 
fought to save an adjacent shed loaded with 
feed. The shed was saved, but the feed was 
believed ruined by water. 


*Feb. 2, Hamilton, Ont. 
$424,000. 

Two buildings were destroyed and three dam- 
aged by fire that originated in a smoke room 
on the second floor of an unsprinklered 3-story 
brick, wood-joisted building. The fire is be- 
lieved to have been caused by ignition of over- 


Essex Packers, Ltd. 


Feb. 2, Hamilton, Ont. Open doors played an important part in the destruction of two 
buildings at this meat packing plant. Fire spread through stairways and elevator shafts be- 
cause doors on the shafts had been left open, and spread into an adjoining building because 
weights and pulleys had been removed from automatic fire doors in a fire wall. 
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Feb. 6, Piper City, Ill. Detection of fire was left to chance in this hybrid seed corn plant 
and it was just chance that a passing motorist discovered the one story section (right) in 
flames at 11:45 P.M. Unprotected doors leading to the three-story section (left) permitted 
the fire to destroy the entire plant with the loss set at $770,000. 


heated sawdust in the smoke house and subse- 
quent ignition of wood joists in the smoke 
house. Fire spread rapidly over grease-saturated 
timbers, entered enclosed elevator shafts and 
stairways on which doors had been left open, 
and spread into an adjoining building through 
fire wall openings protected by automatic fire 
doors. The doors did not close because weights 
and pulleys were missing. Two other buildings 
were ignited by flying embers that landed on 
their roofs. 


Feb. 6, Piper City, Ill. Producers Seed Co., Inc. 
$770,000. 

Hybrid seed corn processing, storage. This 1- 
and 3-story wood and brick, wood-joisted build- 
ing containing 50,000 bu. of hybrid seed corn 
was destroyed by fire that originated in the 
boiler room in the 1-story section at the rear. 
Discovery was by a passing motorist at 11:45 
P.M. The fire department was called after some 
delay in reaching the telephone operator but 
flames were already spreading beyond control 
and soon entered the adjoining 3-story section 
through unprotected doorways. Had these door- 
ways been protected and had additional hy- 
drants and a stronger water supply been avail- 
able to supply more than three 2%4-inch lines 
it is possible that part of the 3-story section 
could have been saved. 


*Mar. 6, Barrie, Ont. Barrie Flour Mill, et al. 
$305,006. 
Flour mill containing 15,000 bu. wheat, 


1,000 bags of flour, 5,000 bu. feed; coal sheds. 


The Barrie Examiner, Ltd. 

Mar. 6, Barrie, Ont. Origin basement, open 
elevator shafts, no watchman or automatic pro- 
tection — one less flour mill. 
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This 3-story masonry, heavy-timber constructed 
mill without automatic protection or watchman 
service was destroyed by fire discovered by an 
outsider at 3:55 A.M. Apparently originating in 
the basement or first story, the fire spread 
through the elevator shaft and grain chutes 
and out through the roof soon after fire fighters 
arrived. Grain conveyors permitted lateral 
spread beyond fire walls. Sheds in an adjacent 
coal yard were ignited by sparks and destroyed. 


Don Sinclair—St. Catherines Standard 

Mar. 23, Thorold, Ont. A sleeping watchman 
could not give the alarm at 5:00 A.M. when 
fire broke out in this macaroni plant. 


March 23, Thorold, Ont. Muratori Macaroni Co. 
$300,000. 

Macaroni. The unsprinklered 4-story stone, 
wood-joisted building was practically destroyed 
by fire that originated in the second-story dry- 
ing room and was coming from the second-story 
windows when first noticed by a motorist 
shortly after 5:00 A.M. A further 20 minutes 
delay in alarm occurred when the motorist drove 
to investigate and became mired in mud. On 
arrival firemen awoke the night man, asleep on 
the first floor, led him outside and showed him 
the fire. After “turning the macaroni” at mid- 
night he had gone to sleep pending arrival of 
the morning shift. 


*June 26, Abilene, Kans. Mid-West Mill. 
$250,000. 

Feed processing and storage. This unsprin- 
klered 5-story wood-frame, metalclad mill and 
adjoining sacked grain and fertilizer warehouse 
were destroyed by fire that originated in an 
elevator leg. Failure of the motor to stop when 
the conveyor clogged caused the belt to over- 
heat and ignite. Following discovery of the 
fire, employees tried for 12 minutes to extin- 
guish the fire with first aid equipment before 
giving the alarm. A defective hydrant further 
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delayed fire department operations, but it is 
doubtful if this had a material effect on the 
outcome since fire had spread up the leg to the 
head house and was beyond control in the mill 
when apparatus arrived. Lack of a fire wall 
with protected openings allowed fire to spread 
into the communicating warehouse. Wind-car- 
ried sparks ignited a lumberyard and laundry 
more than 100 ft. away. 


June 26, Abilene, Kans. Employees at this 
feed mill delayed fire department notification 
12 minutes. 


*July 5, Fredonia, N. Y. Buffalo Frosted Foods, 
Inc. $352,500.} 

Strawberry, bean, tomato processing. The 
unsprinklered 2-story wood-frame, metalclad 
plant and an adjoining 1-story masonry, wood- 
joisted canned products warehouse were de- 
stroyed by fire that was first noticed by a gaso- 
line station attendant at 3:00 P.M., three hours 
after the plant had closed. Fire was then com- 
ing through the roof. Four-fifths of the 45,000 
sq. ft. building was in flames when apparatus 
arrived and flames soon spread through unpro- 
tected openings into the communicating ware- 
house. Heat was so intense that windows in a 
building 40 ft. away cracked and tar on the roof 
melted. Although there were 16 hose streams in 
operation at the height of the fire, their effective- 
ness was greatly reduced by the poor water sup- 
plies from 4-inch mains. Nozzle pressure at the 
best streams was only 40 psi. 


July 7, Harvey Station, N. B. Harvey Creamery, 
Ltd. $250,000. 

Butter, ice cream, buttermilk powder. An 
extension cord to a refrigerator system motor 
on a refrigerated truck in the building was the 
probable cause of fire that had made great head- 
way before discovery by a neighbor awakened 
by flames at 4:00 A.M. The 2-story mostly 
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Blanding Photo 


July 5, Fredonia, N. Y. Four-fifths of this 45,000 sq. ft. building was in flames when fire 
apparatus arrived and their efforts to control the blaze were ineffective due to poor water sup- 
plies from 4-inch mains. Frosted foods valued at $157,800 were destroyed. The total loss is 
estimated at $532,500 including building, machinery and business interruption loss. 


wooden building was unsprinklered, had no 
watchman protection, was undivided and con- 
tained a large amount of combustible packaging 
material, a combination of factors that resulted 


in total loss to the building and contents. 


July 26, Milton, Mass. Hendrie's, Inc. $300,000. 

Ice cream plant. The ice cream available to 
metropolitan Boston was reduced by 10,000 
gals. per day when fire destroyed this unsprin- 
klered 2-story brick, wood-joisted building. 
With no automatic or watchman protection pro- 


vided, the fire was not discovered until it had 
spread beyond control, 


*Aug. 12, Edenvale, Calif. Richmond Chase Co. 
$315,000.+ 
Dried fruit packing and storage; box making. 
The 1- and 3-story masonry and wooden pack- 
ing house (18,213 sq.. ft. ground floor area), 


the adjacent 1-story wood-frame, metalclad 
boiler house (800 sq. ft.), 2-story wooden 


water tank house (225 sq. ft.), 1-story open 
sided dipping shed (3,375 sq. ft.) and 900 
wooden fruit bins in the yard were destroyed 
by fire discovered simultaneously by a passerby 


and police % mile away at 11:50 P.M. Because 


of the delayed discovery there is doubt as to 


whether much if any of the destroyed property 
could have been saved had a water supply been 


available. The fact remains, however, that 
pumpers were unable to obtain water at the site 


since the electric power for the well pump had 
been shut off in the main plant at closing time, 
The 40,000 gals. of water used to protect expo- 
sures and bring the fire under control had to be 
hauled a mile to the scene. No automatic pro- 
tection was provided, and although an employee 
slept in a building on the premises his value 
as a means of prompt fire detection was nil. At 
the height of the fire a search was made for this 
man he was found asleep although a pumper 
was operating outside his window. 


*Sept. 7, nr. Phoenix, Ariz, Southwest Coopere- 
tive Wholesale. $605,000. 


Feed mill, grain elevator, two feed and grain 


warehouses. At 12:33 A.M., 18 minutes after 
the watchman reportedly checked a station in 
the feed mill, fire and smoke was observed 
coming from the mill by a fireman at Wilson 
Fire Department headquarters seven _ blocks 


away. In all, five fire departments sent appa- 


tatus to control the fire that spread through the 


unsprinklered high 1-story metalclad feed mill 
to two unsprinklered wood-frame, metalclad 
warehouses 10 feet away and to a wooden grain 
elevator approximately 20 feet distant. These 


buildings and approximately 3,375 sq. ft. of 
yard storage area (lumber and other building 
materials) were destroyed. Delayed discovery, 
lack of sprinklers and inadequate clearance be- 


tween the combustible buildings were the prin- 
cipal factors responsible for the loss. 
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*Sept. 10, Waterloo, la. 
$300,000. 

Meat packing. Heavy losses are occasionally 
encountered where structural damage is minor. 
In this plant, a sprinklered four-story and base- 
ment fire-resistive building and an adjacent 
sprinklered one-story reinforced concrete struc- 
ture, sustained only minor damage from a fire 
originating at a dehairing dip tank containing 
wood resin. The contents damage was not ex- 
tensive either, but the equipment destroyed was 
highly valued and 70 per cent production could 
not be achieved for four days following the 
fire. The plant was not operating at 3:55 A.M. 
when the fire was discovered by a crew of 
cleansers who had been working around the 
dehairing equipment. They called the Waterloo 
Fire Department, who extinguished the fire in 
45 minutes as sprinklers could not reach the 
flames which spread through ventilating ducts 
to the unprotected, combustible roof fan houses. 
Apparently, the fans lacked thermostatic con- 
trols or dampers as the flames from the burning 
resin residues inside the ducts were blown to 
the roof of the adjacent building, igniting the 
unsprinklered roof-ventilator fan house. 

Mutual 


*Oct. 22, Fullerton, Calif. Fullerton 


Orange Ass'n. $300,000. 
Washing, grading and packing oranges. De- 
struction of the 15,300 sq. ft. 1-story masonry, 


Rath Packing Co. 


wood-joisted packing building and damage to 
the roof of the adjoining maintenance shop was 
due to several fire protection weaknesses, among 
them substandard watchman protection and ab- 
sence of sprinklers. The fire originated in the 
basement and was caused by friction of V-belts 
against a flywheel. When the 3-inch shaft 
snapped, the flywheel sagged against the mov- 
ing belts. The resulting friction heat eventually 
ignited the belts and shaft housing. Had provi- 
sion been made for prompt detection and con- 
trol of fire at this plant the damage would un- 
doubtedly have been minor. However, auto- 
matic protection was not provided and the 
watchman had several additional duties, includ- 
ing supervision of the public scales across the 
street, so that it is not surprising that the fire 
burned for some time until discovered by a 
maintenance man reporting for work at 6.03 
A.M. Fire spread rapidly up numerous unpro- 
tected vertical openings to the first story and 
mezzanine and invelved the wood roof before 
apparatus arrived. A parapeted fire wall was 
instrumental in saving most of the adjoining 
maintenance shop, although the effectiveness of 
the wall was weakened by a wood enclosed 
bucket conveyor that extended from the base- 
ment to roof of the packing building, then over 
the parapet and into the maintenance shop. 
Fire spread through this conveyor to the roof 
of the maintenance shop. 


" B 
4 


Oct. 22, Fullerton, Calif. The watchman at this orange packing plant had several duties 
in addition to those prescribed for standard watchman protection. Because of these added 
responsibilities he did not discover this fire in its incipiency. 
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Nov. |, Omaha, Nebr. Nixon & Co. $254,000. 

Stock feed mill with elevator. Lack of auto- 
matic sprinklers, detection equipment and 
watchman service allowed fire originating in 
the second story to spread throughout the build- 
ing by way of unprotected conveyor openings 
before discovery by an employee at 3:27 P.M. 
(The plant was closed and only a few men 
were in the building at the time.) Further delay 
in fire department notification resulted while 
the employee on smelling smoke grabbed an 
extinguisher and climbed to the top of the ele- 
vator in an attempt to locate and extinguish the 
blaze. There were no fire walls to prevent 
spread to all parts of the 1, 2 and 3-story build- 
ing of mixed construction. . 


United Press Photo 

Nov. |, Omaha, Neb. Delayed fire depart- 
ment notification by an employee hurt the 
chances of the fire department to extinguish 
this feed mill fire before it caused $254,000 
damage. 


*Nov. 6, nr. Knights Landing Bridge, Calif. Sutter 
Basin Growers Cooperative. $620,000. 

Rice drying and storage. Fire that originated 
near the top of a bucket elevator in a 118-ft.- 
high dryer building (concrete up to 86 ft. 
height, wood superstructure) practically de- 
stroyed the dryer building and the connecting 
wood and metal conveyor housing that ran 
along the tops of 36 concrete storage bins ad- 
joining the dryer. Either an overheated bearing 
or motor was the probable cause. On discover- 
ing the fire at 3:25 a.M. the three employees in 
the building spent ten minutes trying to control 
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the blaze with extinguishers. When the elevator 
was stopped an explosion occurred that spread 
the fire and forced the men to leave. Although 
the only water available to first arriving firemen 
was the 720 gals. in their truck tanks, it is pos. 
sible that they could have controlled the fire 
with this limited supply had it been used 
promptly. The first time a 1%4-inch hose was 
taken to the top of the structure a section of 
hose burst. The second time the hose pulled 
away from the men and dropped to the ground 
level. By then the fire had reached such pro. 
portion that firemen could no longer stay in the 
building. Fire spread from the dryer building 


through the conveyor housing and into the 
storage bins. Twelve pieces of apparatus re 
sponded but because of lack of water, the extent 
of fire on arrival and the height of the build- 
ing, about all that could be done was to pro. 
tect an exposed warehouse. 


Dec. 7, Princeton, Ill. Pioneer Hi-Bred Corn Co, 
$500,000. 

Seed corn processing. This 294-ft.-long 1, 2, 
and 3-story wooden structure consisting of a 
processing plant and storage bins, was destroyed 
by fire that was beyond control when discov- 
ered by a passing motorist at 5:15 A.M. The 
22,000 bushels of seed corn in the bins was 
destroyed. As is usually the case when fires 
reach such magnitude before detection, no 
watchman or automatic protection had been 
provided. Except for a small well at the plant 
the nearest water was %4 mile away. This well 
water was used to protect exposures. 


‘ 


Dec. 25, Durham, N. C. Durham Baking Co. 
$258,000. 

Bakery. Fire of unknown origin occurred in 
this 1-story wood-joisted building on Christmas 
the only day of the year when the plant was 
closed. Lack of automatic detection or watch 
man service allowed the fire to gain considerable 
headway in the undivided structure before dis- 
covery by an outsider. Absence of fire division 
partitions, and an open stairway to the basement 
aided in the rapid spread of flame. 


Leather Working 


*July 15, New Albany, Ind. August Barth Leather 
Co. $441,500. 

Bark house; finish building. The unspris- 
klered 13,000 sq. ft. 1-story wood-frame heavily 
loaded bark house and the adjoining unsprin- 
klered 19,500 sq. ft. 2-story brick, wood-joisted 
finishing building were destroyed by fire that 
is believed to have been preceded by a bark 
dust explosion. Alerted by the explosion at 
10:35 P.M. the plant watchman ran to the bark 
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house to find it entirely in flames. The over- 
head fire door in the fire wall separating the 
bark house from the finishing building func- 
tioned properly, but fire spread through an un- 
protected conveyor opening to the latter build- 
ing. Wired glass windows overlooking the 
roof of the bark house held for 3% hr. before 
melting and exposing wood joists directly to 
the flames. Fire broke through the roof and 
shortly after midnight all fire fighting efforts 
were concentrated on saving sprinklered expo- 
sures 15 ft. to 20 ft. from the fire. This was 
accomplished effectively and only one sprinkler 
opened — inside an opening protected by a 
nonstandard fire door that did not close. 


Linseed Oil Mill 


Nov. 12, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Midland Co. $250,000.} 


Boiler house for linseed oil mill. A gas ex- 
plosion in a high-pressure, gas-fired steam boiler 
broke the boiler enclosure, damaged steel mem- 
bers of the boiler setting, and damaged walls 
and roof of the boiler house. Two sprinklers 
operated but no fire ensued. Although all fuel 
controls were tested and found to operate nor- 
mally, it is believed that the explosion was due 
to improper or faulty operation of automatic 
gas safety controls. 


Archer-Daniels 


Metal Working 


‘Jan, 31, Peoria, Ill. Maple City Stamping Co. 
$550,000. 

Furniture, fixtures; custom machinery. A 
large paint vat being pushed by a lift truck 
upset an open 5-gal. can of unmixed enamel. 
Vapors entered an adjacent gas-fired oven and 
ignited. Employees fought the fire with extin- 
guishers, the alarm not being transmitted until 
the manager noticed smoke and telephoned the 
fire department. Immediately after the tele- 
phoned alarm, an alarm was transmitted by the 
central station supervised rate-of-rise detection 
system. In the meantime fire had jumped to 
the wood roof, forcing employees to flee, and 
was out of control when apparatus arrived. 
Dip tanks contributed to the intensity of the 
fire. An unapproved foam system in one of the 
tanks apparently functioned satisfactorily but 
since other tanks were not protected the value 
of the foam system was nullified. 

Fourteen hose streams were placed in opera- 
tion, and after the roof collapsed (in about 30 
minutes) efforts were directed towards saving 
exposures. A paint storage building 25 ft. away 
nial warehouse 50 ft. away were dam- 
aged, 
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*Feb. 9, St. John, N. B. T. McAvity & Sons, Ltd. 
$411,000. 

Brass foundry. A closed sprinkler system 
control valve was responsible for destruction of 
1-story wooden building No. 9 (storage of pat- 
terns and pattern lumber, and valve testing) 
and 60 ft. of the adjoining end of building 
No. 2 (pattern shop). Both buildings were 
protected by dry pipe sprinkler systems, but 
evidence indicates that the valve below the dry 
pipe valve on the system in No. 9 was closed 
when the fire broke out at 7:27 p.m. Pipers had 
closed the valve several hours earlier to make 
additions to the system. Although the valve 
was said to have been reopened within an hour, 
there is not much doubt that it was closed when 
the fire occurred. On noticing smoke issuing 
from No. 9, a passerby notified the watchman 
in the gate house, who in turn verified the 
presence of smoke, then returned to the gate 
house (passing an alarm box on the way) and 
telephoned the alarm. Minutes after arrival of 
the first fire company No. 9 burst into flames 
and fire spread before a brisk wind through the 
wood partition separating No. 9 from No. 2 
where 215 sprinklers in combination with hose 
streams confined the fire to 60 ft. penetration 
into No. 2. 


Feb. 19, Hudson, N. Y. McCall Refrigerator 


Corp. $250,000. 

Household and industrial refrigerators. Fire 
originating in a rubbish barrel destroyed half 
of the L-shaped 62,040 sq. ft. 1-story masonry, 
steel-framed building because of a series of 
human errors and lack of automatic protection. 
Twenty-five minutes after the watchman made 
his round fire was discovered by an outsider, 
who called a friend 4 miles from the plant, who 
in turn called a plant employee living two 
blocks from the fire. The latter went to the 
plant to fight the blaze with a standpipe hose 
only to find that it wouldn’t reach the flames. 
It was then that a passerby saw the fire and 
pulled a fire alarm box just outside the build- 
ing. Once the fire involved the 2-inch plank 
roof, it burned intensely and eventually caused 
the steel framing to buckle. Firefighters were 
handicapped by weak water supplies from 
Greenport and Hudson water systems, but with 
the five 214-inch streams available made a good 
stop and managed to save about half the un- 
divided building. 


Mar. 3, Steubenville, Ohio. 

Corp. $775,000.} 
Building housing machine shop, pattern shop, 

electrical and locomotive shop. Fire was de- 


tected by employees in an office in one corner 


Wheeling Steel 
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Harry T. Langdon 


Mar. 5, nr. Crystal Lake, Ill. The starting point for this 240,000 sq. ft. fire was a 3,200-gal. 
quench tank. Ignition occurred when hot steel was improperly placed in the tank. 


of the unsprinklered 26,700 sq. ft., 1-story 
building of mixed construction. Employees 
used standpipe hose unsuccessfully for about 10 
minutes before calling firemen at 3:24 A.M. 
When apparatus arrived, obstructions of yard 
storage and trucks hindered the approach of 
the apparatus and obscured yard hydrants. By 
the time firemen were ready to use hose streams, 
the entire structure was involved and efforts 
were confined to protecting an exposed power 
house. Hose streams were interrupted several 
times when silt from the yard mains clogged 
the strainers on the pumpers. In spite of the 
difficulties, flames were brought under control 
in approximately 45 minutes. 


Mar. 5, nr. Crystal Lake, Ill. 
Cotta Co. $300,000. 

Steel treating plant. Approximately 240,000 
sq. ft. of the unsprinklered and undivided 1- 
story masonry, steel-framed building was de- 
stroyed by fire that originated when 3,200 gals. 
of oil in a quench tank was ignited. Ignition 
occurred when 1,500 Ibs. of hot steel was im- 
properly placed in the tank and came to rest 
half in and half out. Employees made a futile 
attack with first aid equipment and the Crystal 
Lake Fire Department was summoned, but since 
a very limited water supply was available it was 
used to protect exposures. 


Mar. 30, Belding, Mich. John Bean Co. $420,000. 

Pump castings. Explosion of a boiler due to 
faulty controls was the possible cause of fire 
that had involved most of the unsprinklered and 
undivided 17,000 sq. ft. 1-story foundry when 
apparatus arrived. Coal dust throughout the 
building is given as the principal reason for 
rapid spread of fire. 


American Terra 


April 14, Kendallville, Ind. The Newman Foundry 
Co., Inc. $423,000. 

Gray iron foundry. A temporary home-made 
oil burning furnace for héating a core oven was 
the point of origin of fire that destroyed most 
of the undivided and unsprinklered 67,000 sq, 
ft. 1-story foundry of mixed construction. Oil 
was supplied to the furnace from a steel oil 
drum mounted 18 inches above the movable 
burner carrier. The fire originated immediately 
after the drum was filled by smali containers 
and is believed to have been caused by ignition 
of oil spilled on the burner. Fire jumped to 
the storage drum and to the combustible roof 
and was soon out of control of first aid equip- 
ment. The only readily available hydrant was 
blocked by a truck and crates of castings. 


May 15, Oakland, Calif. American Brass & Iron 
Foundry. $394,000.} 

Fire that destroyed this mostly 1-story 32,000 
sq. ft. foundry broke out when a batch of pipe 
preheated to 300°F. was being removed froma 
dip tank of hot creosote and tar. A short delay 
in fire department notification ensued as en- 
ployees first attacked the fire with extinguishers. 
From the burning dip tank fire flashed through 
large quantities of iron, coke and brass dust on 
building members and in suspension and had 
involved most of the undivided and unspria- 
klered building when apparatus arrived. Fire- 
men were confronted with several fire fighting 
handicaps: large piles of coke and scrap iron 
at the rear of the building, 7-ft. high fences on 
the sides, insufficient hydrants requiring long 
hose Jays across railroad tracks, and necessity 
to uncouple hose lines during the fire to allow 
a train to pass. 
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May 15, Oakland, Calif. Firemen aiid with this $394,0 000 Steuudey fi fire were handi- 
capped in gaining access because of congestion, a 7 ft. high fence, insufficient hydrants and 
railroad tracks. Iron, coke and brass dust on building members speeded internal fire spread in 


the 32,000 sq. ft. building. 


May 23, Bettendorf, lowa. J. I. Case Co. 
$500,000. 

Gray Iron foundry. Ignition of paint vapors 
by a cutting torch caused a flash fire that raced 
over paint residue and freshly dipped castings 
and destroyed 100,000 sq. ft. of the wood roof 
before being controlled by hose streams. The 
torch had been put in use in the paint dipping 
area 10 minutes after dipping operations ceased. 
Although the area had been wet down and a 
fire guard posted with a charged 14-inch line, 
sufficient time had not been left for flammable 
vapors to be dissipated, residue had not been 
covered with sand, and freshly dipped castings 
and the dip tank had been left in the area. In- 
adequate water from a cracked 6-in. yard main 
hindered fire fighting operations. Automatic 
sprinklers in an adjoining fire-resistive building 
prevented spread of fire to the exposure. 


June 13, Stickney Twp., Ill. L. A. Young Spring 
& Wire Corp, et al. $462,000.7 

Assembling, finishing automobile seat springs. 
During a severe storm, lightning struck a power 
pole outside this undivided 60,000 sq. ft. 1- 
story brick, wood-joisted building, entered the 
building and caused ignition of the contents of 
a 7,000-gal. dip tank. An automatic foam sys- 
tem protected this tank, but due to inoperation 
of the releasing pin for the “A” solution no 
foam was formed. Fire jumped to the wood 
toof, opening more sprinklers than the system 
was designed to supply simultaneously, and was 
out of control when Chicago apparatus arrived. 


*June 23, Brooklyn, N. Y. Ace Utilities, Inc., 
et al. $371,000. 

Steel cabinets. An employee returning from 
supper discovered a fire in progress in the 
second story factory area of this four story 
plant engaged in making steel cabinets. He im- 
mediately sounded an alarm but before the 
New York City Fire Department could arrive, 
flames had broken through the roof, spreading 
by way of hollow, wood-studded walls. Fire 
also had entered the adjoining building 
through double fire doors blocked open for a 
conveyor that joined the corrugated cardboard 
shipping carton room with the welding shop. 
Since the fire started in this area, investigators 
surmise the blaze started from a welding spark 
igniting the cardboard. Sprinkler protection 
was in process of installation and was reported 
as being 90 per cent completed when the fire 
occurred, but no part of the system was in 
operation. Five alarms were sounded, bringing 
40 pieces of fire apparatus to the scene. Large 
hose lines and water towers were used in extin- 
guishment operations. The salvage corps using 
190 tarpaulins did a remarkable job in pro- 
tecting machinery in the first story. 


July 24, Moraine City (nr. Dayton), Ohio. Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., Frigidaire Division. 
$350,000. 

Electric stoves, washing machines. A sub- 
contractor doing plumbing work on a metal 
processing tunnel used an acetylene cutting 
torch without obtaining a permit from the 
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property owner. About 2 hours later (5.18 
P.M.), a small fire was noted inside the tunnel 
by other workmen. Since the use of stainless 
steel is restricted, the metal washer section of 
the tunnel was made of 14-inch steel plate with 
¥g-inch rubber lining. The rubber had appar- 
ently ignited and the fire spread accompanied 
by heavy smoke. About 91 feet of the 150-ft. 
long tunnel was warped by heat, the rubber 
lining was completely consumed and a 40 ft. by 
80 ft. section of the roof of the 1,600 ft. by 
600 ft. insulated metal roof deck on steel frame 
was damaged to the extent that the purlins and 
decking had to be replaced. Sprinkler protec- 
tion in this area of the plant had been omitted 
“due to the noncombustible nature of the 
occupancy.” 


Aug. 8, Mill Creek, Pa. Ervite Corp. $300,000. 

Porcelain enameling of metal signs, etc. The 
two employees (one a watchman) in the plant at 
5:30 A.M. smelled smoke and discovered fire in 
the shipping area. An attempt was made to 
control the fire with first aid extinguishers, but 
when this failed, the fire department was called. 
Firemen found a serious fire in the shipping 
area that eventually destroyed most of the un- 
sprinklered 1-story masonry, steel-framed build- 
ing. The metal cleaning section was cut off by 
concrete block walls and was saved. Water sup- 
plies were poor, the nearest hydrant being 800 
ft. away. 


Aug. 20, Los Angeles, Calif. Overly Mfg. Co. 
of California. $270,000. 

Metal doorframes and fire doors. As frequent- 
ly happens where there is no automatic protec- 
tion or watchman service fire that originated in 
this plant during the night spread beyond control 
before being discovered by an outsider at 3:19 
A.M. A spark from a substandard refuse burner 
located ten feet from an aluminumclad wall of 
the 1-story building is believed to have started 
fire in an adjoining outdoor sawdust bin. Fire 
had entered the 13,640 sq. ft. building and was 
through the roof when apparatus arrived. 
Efforts were made to prevent sparks and heat 
from igniting exposures, which was done with 
commendable success despite the poor water 
supplies available. The plant was located in a 
district formerly residential and supplied by 4- 
inch and 6-inch dead end mains. When one 
poor stream was obtained from the nearest hy- 
drant (500 ft. distant on a 4-inch main) 
residual pressure was practically zero. The 
water supply was also said to be responsible for 
the absence of sprinkler protection. It was so 
weak that a sprinkler system supplied only 
from mains would not be adequate to classify 
the building as “sprinklered” for insurance 


credit purposes, and apparently the owners did 
not consider that the size of the plant justified 
an elevated storage tank. 


Oct. 16, nr. Des Moines, lowa. Little Giant Crane 
& Shovel, Inc. $275,000. 

Drag line chains. Believing that the pre. 
dominantly noncombustible nature of the 1. 
story masonry, steel-framed building and its 
contents eliminated the possibility of a serious 
fire, the owners provided no private protection 
for the plant located in an area with negligible 
public protection. Two factors apparently over- 
looked were arson (suggested cause of the fire) 
and the combustibility of the wood roof which 
was in flames when noticed by neighbors at 
2:45 A.M. 


Oct. 31, Everett, Mass. Eastern Gas & Fuel Asso- 
ciates. $500,000. 

Pig iron. Shortly after a 100-ton batch of pig 
iron had been cast and while the blast furnace 
still contained 350 tons in process a hugh torch 
of burning gas came up through the floor of 
the casting room about 12 ft. from the furnace 
and extended through the roof of the high 
metalclad blast furnace house. The blast fur- 
nace was set on a 9-ft., 3-inch pad of refractory 
brick over a 6-ft. pad of reinforced concrete, 
in turn supported by wooden piling driven 40 
ft. into filled tidal land but not to bed rock. 
Apparently there had been uneven settlement 
which allowed the 350 tons of material in 
process to penetrate the 15-ft. pad and come in 
contact with tidal water, forming a combustible 
gas that ignited and forced its way up through 
15 ft. of fill and into the casting room. Steel 
structural members were buckled and the metal 
wall covering was damaged by the intense heat 
released during the relatively short duration of 
the escaping burning gas. The fire in the blast 
furnace was extinguished by employees who 
first shut off the blower and then carefully in- 
jected steam and water into the furnace. The 
walls of the furnace were not damaged. 


*Nov. |, Detroit, Mich. Timken Detroit Axle Co., 
et al. $375,000. 

Heat treating; storage of automobile parts. 
The first story of a 4-story, fire-resistive build- 
ing was severely damaged and the third story 
of a fire-resistive storage building 18 ft. away 
suffered moderate exposure damage when sev- 
eral hundred gals. of quench oil escaped 
through a broken pipe in the oil circulating sys- 
tem and ignited at a furnace. The fire spread 
rapidly through the unsprinklered first story 
and heat and flames entered a combustible 
conveyor enclosure on the adjacent building and 
spread through the enclosure into the third story. 
Excellent fire fighting confined fire damage to 
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the enclosure and 1,200 sq. ft. of the third 
story. Water damaged storage on lower floors. 
A break in a yard main a few days before the 
fire was an important factor in the loss since 
sprinkler protection in the exposed building 
was thereby lost and yard hydrants were not 
available for public fire department use. 


Nov. 25, nr. Kansas City, Mo. Sam Mulkey Co. 
$250,000. 

Metal farm elevators. The unsprinklered 
19,584 sq. ft. section of the 1-story masonry, 
wood-joisted building was practically destroyed 
and an adjoining section with noncombustible 
roof suffered heat and smoke damage in fire 
that originated in an infra-red paint drying 
oven. It is assumed that an article too large for 
the drying oven had been carried by the con- 
veyor from. the dip tank into the 40-ft.-long 
oven, where it broke an infra-red lamp. Fire 
flashed down the drain board to the unpro- 
tected 1,500-gal. dip tank, then jumped to the 
wood roof of the 375 sq. ft. paint dipping 
room. Employees discharged a large number of 
carbon dioxide and foam extinguishers until 
forced from the building. The 25 or 30 vapor- 
izing liquid “bombs” suspended from the 
ceiling of the dipping room all released their 
contents, but without effect. Two automatic 
fire doors in a hollow concrete wall of the paint 
dipping room could not close because adequate 
clearance had not been maintained. Fire spread 
through these openings to the rest of the wood- 
joisted section. 


Dec. 8, Kansas City. Mo. Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. $1,000,000. 

Engine test cells. Details have not been re- 
leased on a fire and explosions which caused 
severe internal damage to a block of engine test 
cells at this plant. The fire apparently started 
Near a scavanger tank and flames spread down 
a central corridor between two rows of cells. 
Explosions followed the outbreak of fire. Ap- 
parently the installed carbon dioxide protection 
provided for each test cell (but not for the 
scavanger tank or corridor) was not involved 
as the cells and control rooms were principally 
effected by the explosion which extensively 
damaged instruments, controls and equipment. 


Dec. 16, St. Louis, Mo. Liberty Foundry Co. 

Foundry. A block-size iron and steel casting 
Plant was swept by a fire which was first de- 
tected by a night watchman in the core room 
about 6:00 a.M. Investigation had not been 
completed as this report is written but news- 
Paper photographs indicate an almost total 
loss resulted following roof collapse. 
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Dec. 16, nr. Baton Rouge, La. Kaiser Aluminum 
& Chemical Corp. $250,000, 

Aluminum ore refining. Sprinkler protection 
had been recommended by the insurance carrier. 
The property owner was in the process of 
securing bids for the installation when fire 
struck and caused heavy structural damage to 
about 2,400 sq. ft. of a 58,800 sq. ft. machine 
shop and store house building. Originating at 
12:40 A.M. in the store room section, fire caused 
heavy damage to the steel-framed, brick-walled 
building. The extent of loss was due to the 
concentrated storage of supplies and the presence 
in this area of a combustible fibreboard on wood 
stud false ceiling. Only preliminary data is 
available on this December fire. The plant fire 
brigade and the public fire department suc- 
ceeded in cutting off the spread of fire from the 
remaining sections of the acre sized structure. 


*Dec. 22, Panama City, Fla. Seaboard Machinery 
Corp. $500,000. 

Ship hatch covers. Fire believed to have 
originated in a mold loft, was discovered by a 
passerby, who notified the State Highway Pa- 
trol. Two guards on the property attempted to 
enter the fire area but were driven out by heat 
and smoke. Flames destroyed two large mason- 
ry, steel-framed buildings before extinguish- 
ment. 


Mining Property 
Jan. 8, Minpro, N. C. United Feldspar and 
Minerals Corp. $604,000.F 

Feldspar recovery. The one- and four-story 
wooden building (43,590 sq. ft. ground floor 
area) was destroyed by fire that either started 
inside near the peak of the roof and quickly 
communicated to the outside tar paper roof 
covering, or actually started on the outside out 
of reach of sprinklers. Since the first indication 
of fire was given when the main circuit breaker 
operated it is thought probable that some fault 
occurred at electric motors located in the peak 
of the roof where the fire was first noticed. 

There were numerous vent openings in the 
roof through which fire could have spread 
rapidly to the roof covering. Sprinklers oper- 
ated, apparently without much delay, but fire 
spread over the roof covering, burned through 
in spots and opened additional sprinklers. (A 
100,000-gal. gravity tank supplied water at 40 
psi at the top line of sprinklers.) Hose streams 
from yard hydrants supplied by the elevated 
tank could not reach the roof and as additional 
sprinklers opened, the water flow gradually 
became too weak to operate even the water 
motor sprinkler alarms. The roof caved in, 
breaking sprinkler risers and 45 minutes after 
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Hatfield Studio 

Jan. 8, Minpro, N. C. Fire in this feldspar recovery building spread along the roof sur- 
face burning through in several places and opening a large number of sprinklers. The water 
supply was soon reduced to ineffectiveness by sprinklers and yard hydrant streams. 


Wide World 

Nov. 14, Bellows Falls, Vt. Indirect losses far exceed property damage when fires such as 
this occur. Among the many far reaching effects in this instance was cancellation of plans of 
a shoe company to locate in the town. The loss of this industry with its potential payroll of 
200 is a severe economic blow to the community of 4,000. 
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the fire was discovered the elevated tank was 
dry. No further efforts were made to save the 
building. 

There was apparently no mechanical failure 
of the sprinkler equipment and the gravity tank 
was nearly full when the fire started. The quick 
opening devices on the system had, however, 
been inoperative since 1951. 


Multiple Occupancy 


*April 8, Chatham Borough, N. J. Chatham 
Building Materials Co. et al. $365,500. 

Building materials, toilet tissues, candle mfg. 
and storage. Two interconnected buildings 
without protection for communicating open- 
ings were destroyed by fire discovered by a 
neighbor at 1:56 A.M. A third building was 
saved by an intervening fire wall. No watchman 
or automatic protection was provided. 


*Nov. 14, Bellows Falls, Vt. Saratoga Plastics, 
Inc., et al. $275,000. 

Plastic fabricating; electric cords; meters; 
poultry dressing; egg storage; sheepskin storage; 
truck garage. Five buildings were destroyed and 
one severely damaged by fire that originated in 
the second story of 4-story, brick, wood-joisted, 
building No. 1, used for fabricating melamine, 
phenol and cellulose acetate plastic devices. 
Building No. 1 was the first of a row of four 
adjoining brick buildings and was 14 ft. away 
from building No. 6, the second in a row of 
four mostly brick buildings parallel to the first 
row. None of the buildings was sprinklered. 
When discovered by third shift employees at 
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1:05 A.M., fire was coming from windows of 
the assembling department in the second story 
of building No. 1. Firemen arrived without 
delay, other towns were summoned, and 
progress was apparently being made in confin- 
ing the fire to upper stories of building No. 1 
when four ICC cylinders of LP gas in the 14 ft. 
alley between the two rows of buildings ex- 
ploded, setting fire to the first story of No. 1 
and the 1-story wooden building No. 6. A 600- 
gal. fuel oil tank exploded in the first story of 
No. 1 shortly thereafter further intensifying the 
fire. Fire was immediately beyond control in 
both buildings and spread to two connecting 
buildings in each row through unprotected or 
poorly protected wall openings and over walls 
that did not extend above the roof. 


Paper Products Plants 


Jan. II, nr. Longview, Wash. Pacific Paperboard 
Co. $1,805,000.+ 

Newsprint and cardboard. The entire paper 
machine building comprising an undivided area 
of 140,000 sq. ft. was destroyed by fire that 
originated at the ceiling above a paper machine. 
Cause was undetermined. Fire-spread was so 
rapid through refuse and paper dust that em- 
ployees had to abandon the four private hose 
streams placed in operation. The plant had no 
sprinkler protection and was located in an area 
without public protection. Apparatus from 
Longview and Kelso had difficulty in gaining 
access to a river, although the resulting delay 
probably had no influence on the outcome due 
to the extent of fire when apparatus arrived. 


Jan. II, nr. Longview, Wash. Lack of division walls and sprinklers and the prevalence of 
paper dust meant total loss to this 140,000 sq. ft. paper making building. 
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Frank Mazanec 


April 30, Fitchburg, Mass. Ignition of alcohol vapors and hydrogen generated by an 
abnormal reaction in a batch of aluminum coating mixture for paper caused extensive struc- 
tural damage to this building. Several small fires that broke out were controlled by sprinklers. 


April 30, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Co. $500,000. 

Paper coating. An explosion in the first story 
of this sprinklered 2- and 3-story brick, plank 
on timber building raised the roof, moved out 
one wall, blew out 140 wood sash, raised sec- 
tions of the second story flooring and did other 
structural damage. About 2% hours prior to 
the explosion a new batch of aluminum mixture 
(aluminum powder, oleic acid, naphtha, casein 
solution, isopropyl alcohol) for coating paper 
had been placed in a 800-gal. tank. The tem- 
perature was noted to be higher than normal 
and just before the explosion occurred, a heavy 
mist was seen in the vicinity of the tank. The 
explosion is believed due to ignition of alcohol 
vapors and hydrogen generated by some as yet 
undetermined reaction accelerated by elevated 
temperatures. Several small fires that broke out 
were controlled by operation of 62 sprinklers. 


June 16, Chicago, Ill. 
$369,000.+ 

Envelopes. Fire possibly caused by sparks 
from an incinerator chimney 150 ft. away 
started fire on the tar and gravel roof of this 
sprinklered 1-story brick, wood-joisted building. 
Ic had evidently been burning for some time 
before discovery, since about one-fifth of the 
90,000 sq. ft. roof was in flames when apparatus 
arrived. Strong winds fanned the flames that 
cracked skylights and opened 126 sprinklers 
inside. The sprinkler system (to which two 
hose lines were connected) prevented the fire 


Louis DeJonge & 


Transo Envelope Co. 


from entering the building while firemen used 
10 hose streams to extinguish the roof fire, 
Approximately $170,000 of the total loss was 
caused by water damage. 


*Aug. 25, Philadelphia, Pa. American Moulded 
Products, Inc., et al. $250,000. 

Sulfite pulp products; bottle mfg.; filter 
mfg.; chain hoist mfg. A 4-story brick, wood- 
joisted building was destroyed and three } 
story buildings across a 60-ft. street were dam- 
aged in this fire. Origin was in the unsprin 
klered 4-story building housing the paper prod- 
ucts plant. Although no definite indication 
could be obtained on delayed alarm transmis 
sion, conditions on arrival of the first apparatus 
suggests that the fire may have been burnings 
considerable time before a passerby gave the 
alarm. (Employees were in building.) The 
building of origin was completely involved and 
a 60 mph wind had carried the fire to the three 
exposures before apparatus arrived. Heat had 
entered the exposures via plain glass windows. 
Inadequate water hampered fire fighting until a 
fire boat arrived. 

Printing 
Feb. 26, New York (Brooklyn), N. Y. News Sym 
dicate Co. $665,000. 

Newspaper plant) Failure to protect presses 00 
the-second and third floors of this mostly sprit 
klered 8-story fire-resistive building resulted 
in heavy fire damage to an 8-unit, 1-folder press 
and smoke and water damage to the building 
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and other presses in the large press gallery. 
The press was not in operation at 5:39 A.M. 
when fire was noticed by men operating another 
press 200 ft. diagonally across the gallery. The 
fire had apparently originated on a wood cat- 
walk 7 ft. above the third floor. Flames ex- 
tended to grease, ink and paper on the press 
and to canvas and canvas straps used as roller 
guides. (The catwalk burned through.) Fire 
extended through the press and down to lower 
levels in the second story. Employees are re- 
ported to have attacked the fire with many 
carbon dioxide extinguishers, but were forced 
by the smoke and heat to leave the press gallery 
by way of windows and leave fire control to 
fire fighters equipped with gas masks and using 
large hose streams. Indication of the amount of 
heat developed by the fire in the press was the 
operation of three sprinklers 230 ft. away. 
Wired glass adjacent to the press melted and 
cracked. [Concrete on columns spalled, and 
paint hung from the ceiling in sheets. Sprin- 
klers had not been installed over the presses 
because of fear of water damage, on the assump- 
tion that the maximum possible fire damage 
would be less than potential water damage from 
sprinklers. This reminds us of the argument 
that sprinklers should not be installed in hospi- 
tal nurseries because cold water might give the 
new born infants pneumonia. Actually the 
damage from fire, smoke and hose streams was 
so severe that the press where the fire started 
was damaged beyond repair and there was se- 
vere damage throughout the press room. 


Rubber Working 


April 27, Sandusky, Mich. Yale Rubber Co. 
$614,000. 

Mechanical, sporting and stationers’ rubber 
products. A half hour after the watchman made 
a tour of the plant an outsider discovered fire 
that destroyed most of the unsprinklered 2- 
story brick, wood-joisted building. The fire 
originated in a first floor laboratory and ex- 
tended to the second story through open stair 
and elevator shafts and through a scrap rubber 
chute that extended from the second story to a 
truck parked outside the laboratory. Fire walls 
saved the first story processing room. The fire 
ow intensified by thousands of pounds of rub- 

f. 


Aug. 8, Cambridge, Mass. 
Chemical Co. $295,000.+ 


Natural and synthetic rubber balloons, dolls 
and bladders for athletic equipment. This sprin- 
klered high 1-story wood-frame building of 
approximately 16,000 sq. ft. area was severely 
damaged by fire that originated in the concealed 


Dewey and Almy 
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area beneath the wood flooring. The subfioor 
area was not sprinklered but was protected by 
a central-station supervised rate-of-rise auto- 
matic fire alarm system. The fire was first de- 
tected at 7:15 P.M. by employees who noticed 
smoke coming through various floor cracks. The 
automatic alarm was received 11 minutes later. 
The building was evacuated as soon as smoke 
was noticed, but the fire generated heat and 
smoke so rapidly that supervisors were unable 
to reenter. Because of its inaccessibility the fire 
was very difficult to control with hose streams, 
and although sprinklers operated to keep fire 
for the most part beneath the flooring, they had 
little if any effect on the subfloor fire. Eventu- 
ally most of the flooring collapsed and wooden 
columns supporting the roof burned off beneath 
the floor. Twenty-five firemen were hospital- 
ized, mostly because of inhalation of smoke 
from burning rubber and sulfur. 


Oct. 26, Dallas, Texas. Better Monkey Grip Co., 
Inc. $285,000.F 

Patches for inner tubes. Explosion of 10,000 
lbs. of dry fuse board severely damaged this 
unsprinklered 30,000 sq. ft. 1-story steel-framed 
building. Cause of the explosion could not be 
determined, although it is known to have oc- 
curred in a 320 sq. ft. area in which the dry 
fuse board was stored. (Fuse board, that part 
of an inner tube patch that supplies heat for 
vulcanizing, consisted of thin strips of wood 
pulp board impregnated with potassium chlo- 
rate, potassium nitrate and sugar.) The explo- 
sion occurred on a Sunday morning when the 
only persons in the premises were two men at 
work repairing boilers in the cut-off boiler 
room. A less violent explosion was noted by 
the men a minute or two prior to the major 
blast. Whether fire preceded the explosion is 
not known. The ensuing fire was confined by 
fire fighters to the area in which the explosion 


occurred, 
Textile Working 


*April 22, Danbury, Conn. Merritt Furnishing 
Corp. $300,000. 

Rayon cloth finishing. A group of adjoining 
and communicating 1-, 2-, and 3-story wooden 
buildings were destroyed by fire that was beyond 
control in the first story of a 3-story building 
when discovered at 5:45 P.M. by the day 
watchman, who was sitting in his car waiting 
to be relieved by the night watchman. Although 
all buildings were protected by automatic sprin- 
klers, it was discovered after the fire that the 
main control valve was closed. No attempt was 
made to check the valve during the fire. It is 
believed that the valve had not been reopened 
after replacement of two heads that had extin- 
guished a recent fire. 
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Fred’s Photo Lab 


April 22, Danbury, Conn. The sprinkler valve was closed and the watchman was sitting in 
his car in the yard waiting for his relief when fire broke out at this rayon cloth finishing plant. 


Sept. 28, Bloomington, Ill. Two areas of this mattress factory were sprinklered but unfor- 
tunately the fire did not start in either one of them. (See also photo page 201.) 
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Sept. 28, Bloomington, Ill. Record losses 


often represent a more serious loss to a burned 
out company than the destruction of the build- 
ing and contents. Loss of records was not a 


problem at this mattress factory since records 
were kept in the fire-resistive vault shown in 


the photo. (See also photo page 200.) 


April 30, Miami, Okla. Patterson Mfg. Co., Inc., 
$450,000. 


Work clothing. This 30,000 sq. ft. 1-story 
masonry, wood-joisted building was destroyed 
by fire that originated in the fibreboard sheathed 
office. Since the building was without watch- 
man or automatic protection the fire was not 
reported until discovered by an employee who 
reported early to light the boiler and otherwise 
teady the plant for the day’s work. Although 
confined to the office when firemen arrived, fire 
spread rapidly as hose lines were being laid 
and had involved the entire building in less 
than 10 minutes, 


Sept. 28, Bloomington, Ill. Dodge-Dickinson Co. 
$306,000. 

Mattresses. Fire originating in the unsprin- 
klered carpenter shop had reached serious pro- 
portions when apparatus arrived, and soon 
spread throughout the undivided 44,200 sq. ft. 
building overpowering sprinklers in the picker 
toom and spray booth. Firemen responding to 
4 central-station-supervised automatic fire alarm 
found the section housing the carpenter shop 
in flames and were unable to approach the 
fire area from an uninvolved section, since en- 
trance was blocked by piles of stock. The 
fire chief stated that if the fire had started in 
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one of the two sprinklered areas, it probably 
would have been readily controlled. Fire fight- 
ing was handicapped by inadequate water. 
Several engines could not work since all avail- 
able water in the 6-inch circulating main was 


being used by first arriving companies. 


Tobacco Factory 
*Dec. 6, Red Lion, Pa. G. M. H. Co., Inc., et al. 
$253,500. 
Cigars, tobacco processing. Two large wood- 
en buildings separated by a 5-ft. alley were 
destroyed by fire that originated in an unsprin- 


klered 3,600 sq. ft. 3- and 4-story tobacco 


processing plant. Overheating of a defective 
chimney by a recently installed gas-fired burner 
in the boiler was the probable cause. Firemen 
responding to a neighbor's alarm at 4:00 A.M. 
found the undivided building entirely envel- 
oped in flames. The 2- and 3-story wooden cigar 
factory five feet away was also involved when 


fire entered the many windows in the exposed 


wall. The Red Lion Fire Department received 


valuable help from other members of the York 
County Cooperative Fire Fighting Association. 


Woodworking 


*Jan. 29, Cincinnati, Ohio. Cincinnati Sash and 
Door Co. $703,500. 


Sashes and doors. Fire, believed caused by the 
ignition of combustibles from heat escaping 
from a defect in the chimney, was detected 
in the basement by the central station con- 
nected automatic detection system at 5:15 P.M. 
Heat from the basement fire drove firemen from 
the first floor of the unsprinklered 4-story brick, 


wood-joisted building, and flames spread 
through cracks in the floor and blocked-open fire 
doors to all stories and roof. Sparks and burn- 
ing brands blew over the parapet of a fire wall 
to an adjoining unsprinklered 5-story, brick, 
wood-joisted building, where fire destroyed the 
roof and top story. For detailed report see 


April 1952, Quarterly, p. 362. 


Mar. 23, Fort Lee, N. J. Kaj Velden Studios, 
Inc. $1,050,000. 

TV scenery construction and storage. Fire 
protection engineers familiar with this 1- and 
2-story combustible building were not surprised 
when it was completely destroyed by fire. The 
highly combustible contents of stage settings 
and props, the lack of sprinklers and watchman 


protection and absence of fire walls to subdivide 


the 24,500 sq. ft. ground floor area were funda- 
mental fire safety weaknesses that could and 
did combine to cause the total loss. Fire was 
beyond control when discovered by an outsider 


at 6:15 A.M. 
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The News . 

March 23, Fort Lee, N. J. Without sprinkler and watchman protection for prompt detec- 
tion and control, it was not surprising that fire in this undivided building housing TV stage set- 
tings had made considerable headway before discovery. 


Kitchener-Waterloo Record 


May 23, Kitchener, Ont. Fire ———— at a spray booth spread so rapidly through the 


third story that one employee was unable to escape. Inability of sprinklers to control the fire is 
attributed to a water supply too weak to supply both sprinklers and hose streams. 
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*April 17, Shoals, Ind. Sherfick, Inc. $404,000. 


Tables, cabinets, etc. The unsprinklered 
48,056 sq. ft. 1- and 3-story building of mixed 
construction (primarily combustible) was de- 
stroyed by fire that originated in the paint spray 
room on the second floor. The fire department 
was notified at once and several fire extinguish- 


ets were used, but flames spread so rapidly 
throughout the structure that employees were 


forced to flee before closing fire doors. Due to 
lack of adequate hydrants the building and a 
nearby warehouse were destroyed. 


*May 16, Endicott, N. Y. Whittemore Lumber 
Co. $250,000. 

Mill, two storage sheds, lumber yard. Fire- 
men after extinguishing an automobile fire for 
which they were called out at 3:15 A.M. noticed 
a glare in the, sky and discovered that the large 
3-story woodworking mill was in flames. By 
then the mill was beyond saving and low water 
pressure hampered attempts to prevent wind- 
whipped flames from spreading to yard stored 
lumber and to storage sheds filled with win- 
dow frames, doors and lumber. 


May 23, Kitchener, Ont. Dominion Electrohome 
Industries, Ltd. $250,000; | killed. 


Radio cabinets and furniture. One employee 
was killed and one was severely injured in a 
flash fire that destroyed the roof and top story 
of two communicating 3-story brick, heavy 
timber constructed buildings. It is known that 
the fire originated at a spray booth, but reports 
as to the probable cause are conflicting, one in- 
dicating that a smoldering fire was first seen on 
the floor at the booth, and another that a friction 
or static spark ignited lacquer in the booth. In 
any case reports agree that the fire spread with 


Harrington Studio 
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great rapidity throughout the 10,800 sq. ft. area, 
forcing employees to escape as rapidly as pos- 
sible down enclosed stairways, outside fire 
escapes, and in some instances by jumping from 
windows. The body of one man was found 
near a fire door. Approximately 280 employees 
filed out calmly from an adjoining building 
separated from the fire area by a fire wall with 


standard opening protection, It is estimated 


that the 250 sprinklers in the fire area were all 
operating very shortly after the fire began. It is 
impossible to state whether the sprinklers would 
have been able to control the fire had water 
been supplied to them continuously. Water 
supplies to sprinklers gradually deteriorated as 


hose streams were placed in operation and the 
fire broke through the roof. Another factor that 
may have had a bearing on the inability of 
sprinklers to control the fire was a combustible 
fibreboard ceiling in the third story that con- 
cealed a space beneath the roof too shallow to 
sprinkler. Hose streams and enclosed vertical 
openings prevented fire from dropping below 
the third story. 


July 16, Jamestown, N. Y. Alliance Furniture 
Co., Inc. $500,000. 


Dining room furniture. The 4-story brick 
and wood factory was destroyed by fire that 
apparently originated on the roof of the 1-story 
boiler house, extended to the outside wood 
wall of the adjoining factory and extended to 
the fourth story where sprinklers operated. 
When the watchman heard the waterflow alarm, 
a quick inspection did not show any fire so he 
proceeded to shut off what he believed to be 
the valve controlling the waterflow alarm before 
making a more thorough investigation. By mis- 
take he also closed the main and sectional con- 


May 16, Endicott, N. Y. A glare in the sky gave the alarm for this lumber mill fire. 
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July 16, Jamestown, N. Y. The watchman at this furniture factory shut off what he thought 
was the water flow alarm so that he would not be annoyed by the bell while he went through 
the plant to find out why the sprinkler system was operating. By mistake he closed the main 


sprinkler control valve. 


trol valves. He then discovered the fire on the 
outside wall, but before he could telephone the 
alarm from an office on the second floor, appa- 
ratus arrived in answer to an outsider’s alarm. 
By this time fire had involved the entire top 
story where spray finishing was conducted, and 
despite the efforts of Jamestown firemen and 
help from eight mutual aid departments fire 
spread throughout the building. After the fire 
it was discovered that all sprinkler control 
valves had been closed. Cause of the fire was 
not determined but may have been due to igni- 
tion of paint-soiled rags thrown on the boiler 
house roof from top floor windows. Heat broke 
windows on buildings 20 and 75 ft. away. 


*July 22, Vancouver, Wash. Vancouver Plywood 
Co. $400,000. 

Plywood. Cutting torch sparks were the 
probable cause of fire that originated in a saw 
shed and spread through conveyor chutes to the 
lathe room, log storage building and barker 
house. These unsprinklered adjoining buildings 
communicated with the main plant, which was 
saved by fire department hose streams and 21 
sprinklers operating in the exposed end. 


Aug. 9, Chehalis, Wash. Perma Products Co. 
$379,000. 

Shingle mill. Two men cleaning a stain ma- 
chine with solvents, one hour after the plant 
closed, stated that an arc ignited the solvent 
when the electric motor was started to move a 
conveyor. Fire spread rapidly through the sol- 


vent vapor and shingle dust and soon had com- 
plete control of the unsprinklered 1-story steel- 
framed, metalclad building. 


*Aug. 9, New Westminster, B. C. Capilano Tim- 
ber Co., Ltd. $559,000. 

Shingle mill. Fifteen minutes after the night 
shift left, fire was discovered by the watchman 
in the chipper plant occupying one end of a 
450-ft.-long 2-story wooden building (formerly 
a sawmill). The cause is unknown, but since 
employees had frequently been ‘“‘called” for 
smoking, it is thought probable that careless 
smoking was the cause. Dust and sawdust con- 
tributed to a rapid spreading fire through the 
undivided building, including a small sprin- 
klered area. Heat and flames soon ignited the 
adjacent sprinklered wooden 2-story shingle 
mill where the sprinkler system (dry pipe sys- 
tem supplied by long runs of 4-inch and 6-inch 
pipe) was no match for the severe exposure 
fire. Considering the extent of fire when they 
arrived, fire fighters are to be commended for 
saving the boiler house and turbine room. 


Oct. 13, Wabash, Ind. The Spencer Cardinal 
Corp. $605,500. 

Radio, TV cabinets, occasional furniture. A 
poor water supply, probably adequate to supply 
sprinklers or hose lines, but not both, was the 
principal factor responsible for destruction of 
two 3-story sections of a 1-, 2- and 3-story 
brick, wood-joisted building. Static pressure of 
72 psi in the 6-inch mains gave a residual pres- 
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sure of 23 psi with 1,304 gpm flowing. The 
fire originated in a spray booth on the third 
floor when a blade of an aluminum fan broke. A 
friction or static spark from the driving belt 
was the probable igniting source. Several sprin- 
klers operated and according to the plant fire- 
man were bringing the fire under control when 
the fire department arrived. On finding the 
third floor of section 3 heavily charged with 
smoke, the fire chief ordered the fire fought 
with hand lines. Since no connection was made 
to the sprinkler system, this action deprived 
sprinklers of water and fire spread out of con- 
trol. The fire wall between sections 3 and 2 
held for about 1% hours, at which time fire 
entered section 2, principally because wood 
beams extended through the wall. 


Oct. 20, nr. Waynesboro, Ga. 
Veneer Co. $293,000. 

Veneer mill. This mostly wooden 35,667 sq. 
ft. 1-story building was destroyed by fire that 
originated at the electric motor for the refuse 
hog located in the center of the undivided 
structure. Although confined to the vicinity of 
the motor when discovered by an employee at 
7:00 p.M. fire had reached such intensity by the 
time a hose could be stretched from a hose 
house in the yard that the employee was forced 
from the building. Firemen arriving at 7:48 
p.M. refused to direct water on the blaze until 
electric power was shut off, at 7:58 P.M. By 
then a strong wind had driven fire throughout 
the building. Fire fighting, with a single hose 


Waynesboro 


United Press Photo 
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line from a public hydrant 600 ft away, was 
confined to exposure protection. Yard hydrants 
were located so close to the burning building 
that they could not be used. 


Nov. 7, Meadville, Miss. Franklin Universal Farm 
Buildings, Inc. $500,000. 

Prefabricated farm buildings. An overheated 
kiln was the probable cause of fire that de- 
stroyed the unsprinklered 1-story wooden build- 
ing and spread to yard-stored lumber. Although 
discovered apparently without appreciable delay 
by the watchman, fire spread with such rapidity 
that it was beyond control when firemen arrived. 


Nov. 9, Barberton, Ohio. 
$400,000. 

Store fixtures. Fire that severely damaged 
one wing of this 3-story building gave further 
evidence that buildings predominantly of fire- 
resistive construction can suffer heavy losses 
when contents are combustible and no automatic 
protection is provided. The fire originated in 
the first story of the building (fire-resistive ex- 
cept for wood roof) and because of the lack of 
automatic protection or watchman service and 
the considerable amount of combustible con- 
tents had involved a large part of one wing 
before discovery by a neighbor. Heat was so 
intense that reinforced concrete floors and ma- 
sonry walls were buckled. Fire fighters with the 
help of a masonry fire wall prevented spread to 
the adjoining wing. The building occupant was 
believed to have received but not complied with 


Formcraft Corp. 


Aug. 9, Chehalis, Wash. This shingle mill fire started when vapors from solvent being 
used to clean a stain machine were ignited by an electric arc. 
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Oct. 13, Wabash, Ind. The primary lesson at this fire is the importance of providing water 
supplies strong enough to supply both sprinklers and hose streams simultaneously. The photo 
shows joist holes at the roof lines in the fire wall through which fire spread to the adjoining 


building. 


a state order to correct spray painting hazards, 
bad housekeeping, bad wiring and dangerous 
heating conditions. 


Nov. 23, Leaside, Ont. T. H. Hancock Lumber 
Co. $400,000. 

Boxes, windows, doors. While cleaning up 
the office building the watchman at the plant 
noticed smoke, traced it to the second story of 
the mill and there found fire in the vicinity of a 
motor and switch boxes. The fire had by then 
become too large for control by the soda-acid 
extinguisher discharged by the watchman and 
the fire department was called. Fire spread 
rapidly through the dusty building and was 
beyond control when apparatus arrived. 
Whether or not the delay in fire department 
notification was an important factor in the out- 
come is conjecture, but in any case the sub- 
standard watchman protection that required 
janitorial duties and did not call for regular 
tours must be considered as possibly con- 
tributing to the total loss of this unsprin- 
klered and undivided 10,000 sq. ft. 2-story 
wooden building. 


*Dec. 24, N. Tonawanda, N. Y. Bennett Lumber 
Corp. $250,000. 

Boxes, interior trim, prefabricated houses. 
Absence of sprinklers in large storage sheds and 
substandard watchman protection that did not 
require regular rounds of the buildings at this 
plant allowed fire to break through the roof 


of the communicating sheds before discovery 
by police. The adjacent 2-story wood mill was 
equipped with automatic sprinklers and manv- 
ally operated outside sprinklers at the eaves on 
the exposed side. However, failure to turn on 
the water curtain and to pump into the sprin- 
kler system allowed the severe exposure fire to 
enter the second story where no water dis- 
charged from sprinklers because of the drain 
on the supply by the 24 to 26 hose streams 
placed in operation. 


Insufficient information has been sub. 
mitted to permit analysis of the following 
manufacturing plant fires. Loss figures are 
only rough approximations. 


Jan. 31, Maryland Hts., Mo. California Spray 
Chemical Co. $750,000. 

Nov. 14, Keremeos, B. C. Keremeos Cooperative 
Assn. $625,000. 

Dec. 4, Los Angeles, Calif. Linde Air Products 
Co. $700,000. 

Dec. 22, Bound Brook, N. J. Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corp. $500,000. 

Dec. 31, Bonita Springs, Fla.” Grant Bros. 
$300,000. 

Dec. 31, Camden, S. C. E. |. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. $800,000. 





Thirty Millions Lost in 44 Warehouse Fires 


Forty-four warehouse fires in 1952 de- 
stroyed 1,750,000 square feet of storage 
space. The loss of one warehouse of only 
1,250 sq. ft. area was $1,000,000, a loss 
per-square-foot of $800. Another fire swept 
through an undivided area of 172,000 sq. 
ft. and produced a loss of $3,500,000, a 
loss per-square-foot of $20. Thus the value 
at risk in storage occupancies is both a 
function of the area subject to burn-out and 
the per-square-foot value of the contents 
stored. When $30,151,000 worth of ware- 
house property is destroyed in just 44 fires 
in one year, the importance of making such 
evaluations becomes painfully evident. 

Contents losses ran three times the 
building losses. The reason for this is 
largely explained by the obvious fact that 
storage properties concentrate values. An- 
other reason, not so easily explained, is that 
75 per cent of the warehouses involved 
were wholly or partly of combustible con- 
struction and, as such, contributed to the 
magnitude and intensity of the fires. As 
opposed to this, only 2 of the 44 storage 
buildings were fire-resistive. 

The practice of concentrating high 
values in substandard structures was fur- 
ther apparent when our studies revealed 
that in 2 out of every 3 of the buildings in- 
volved fire spread could have been stopped 
if effective fire division walls had been 
available. Other structural deficiencies 
were noted; for instance, in 50 per cent of 
the multi-storied buildings elevator shafts 
contributed to flame spread due to lack of 
enclosures; in 25 per cent flames spread up 
open stairwells; in 20 per cent stock con- 
veyots passed through fire divisions and 
fire followed the same openings. 


As is characteristic of the fire experience 
in warehouses, 61 per cent of the outbreaks 
occurred during non-operating periods. In 
74 per cent of the non-operating plants no 
watchman service was available of any kind 
and while the balance had some watch 
service, only in two cases did the watch- 
men detect the fire and give the alarm. 

The vast majority of these storage prop- 
erties contained ordinary combustible ma- 
terials presenting no special hazard other 
than the fact that heavy concentrations and 
lack of sub-divisions made fire fighting 
difficult. In almost 20 per cent, however, 
flammable liquids contributed to the spread 
of fire in the warehouses involved and in 3 
of these big fires, especially hazardous ma- 
terials complicated the fire fighting. 

Delayed detection of the fire was a major 
factor contributing to the extent of the de- 
struction in these 44 warehouses. Seventy- 
six per cent were not detected promptly 
and in 56 per cent the fire was so extensive 
in the building of origin on arrival of fire 
equipment that primary attention had to 
be given to protecting exposures. Only 4 
of the 44 properties had any sprinkler pro- 
tection. Premature closing of sprinkler 
valves was responsible for one of the se- 
rious losses. Sprinklers in another building 
were not able to control the fire because it 
occurred in a pile of baled scrap cork, 48 
ft. by 50 ft. in size and 12 ft. high. In the 
other two instances only partial sprinkler 
protection was available; in one case the 
fire originated outside the sprinklered area 
while in the other sprinklers failed to oper- 
ate because a dry pipe valve in the system 
was so corroded that it could not function. 
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United Press 


June 10, Stickney Twp., Ill. Because an elevated 75,000-gal. water tank would have been 


required to provide an adequate water supply for sprinklers in this chemical warehouse, the 
sprinkler system was not installed. 
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Feb. 2, Crawfordville, Ind. Fire protection of a building must include means of prevent- 
ing damage from exposure fires such as outside sprinklers and wired glass windows. Fire shown 
destroying this printing plant originated in a 2-story building not shown in the photo. Flames 


jumped a narrow alley separating the two buildings and entered the |-story structure through 
plain glass windows. 





WAREHOUSE FIRES 


United Press 


Mar. 24, Detroit, Mich. Firemen were severely handicapped by dense, acrid smoke in 
their efforts to control this drug warehouse fire. The building was unsprinklered and had 
unprotected doorways and open stair and elevator shafts. 


Builders’ Materials 
Jan. 23, Kingston, Ont. Barriefield Military 
Camp. $250,000. 

Combustible fibreboard, plywood and other 
building materials. A “faulty chimney” was 
the reported cause of fire that destroyed the 
unsprinklered and undivided 18,200 sq. ft. 1- 
story wooden building. Fire quickly involved 
dried out roof supports and combustible con- 
tents, overpowered the three 24-inch hose lines 
and two booster lines and leveled the building 
in 1 hour and 20 minutes. 


Jan. 30, Richland, Wash. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. $261,000. 

Construction materials, tools, electrical sup- 
plies, hardware, etc. Destruction of this 1-story 
wooden building was an example of the fallacy 
of storing high values in buildings without au- 
tomatic protection or watchman service and 
without standard subdivisions. Fire originated 
at a checking counter and had spread through 
ducts of the hot air heating system to all parts 
of the building before discovery by private 
patrolmen in a cruiser. A large quantity of 
thinner stored without segregation contributed 
to the intensity of the fire. 

June 10, Colonie, N. Y. Wholesale Service & 
Supply Corp. $500,000. 

Misc. building materials. Of the several fac- 
tors contributing to the destruction of this large 
l-story concrete block, wood-joisted building, 


the delay of 35 minutes in notifying the fire 
department was probably of greatest impor- 
stance. The fire originated in a box car being 
unloaded on a siding and was believed caused 
by smoking materials dropped into discarded 
wrapping paper. Instead of calling the fire de- 
partment at once employees fought the fire with 
2'¥4-gal. extinguishers for about 35 minutes, 
during which time fire spread to a wooden 
canopy over the loading platform and entered 
the building through large doorways. No sprin- 
klers or fire walls were available to prevent 
rapid involvement of the entire building. All 
records were lost except those in a fire-resistive 
vault. Fortunately accounts receivable were in 
the vault. 


Chemicals 


March 24, Detroit, Mich. Lambert-Lowman Co. 
$497,500. 

Pharmaceutical drugs, sundry drug items. 
Fire of suspicious origin discovered by em- 
ployees at 3:10 P.M. spread rapidly throughout 
the stockroom, and through unprotected door- 
ways and open stair and elevator shafts to both 
stories of the unsprinklered 2-story masonry, 
wood-joisted building. Acrid, toxic smoke and 
a strong wind hindered effective fire fighting. 


*Indicates group fire. 
tIncludes business interruption insurance losses. 
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*March 27, nr. Savannah, Ga. Central of Georgia 
Railway and Ocean Steamship Co., et al. 
$635,000. 

Sodium nitrate storage and bagging. The 
unsprinklered 1-story wooden warehouse com- 
prising an undivided 64,260 sq. ft. area and 
containing 6,100 tons of sodium nitrate in bulk 
was destroyed and a second warehouse of simi- 
lar construction 94 ft. away was damaged by 
fire discovered by employees in an adjacent ele- 
vator at 11:25 A.M. When discovered fire was 
running along the floor of the nitrate ware- 
house. A private fire alarm box was pulled, 
and employees placed seven hose streams in 
operation. Due to the accelerated burning 
caused by oxygen released from the hot nitrate, 
fire was beyond control when apparatus arrived 
from Savannah at 11:32 A.M., and had spread 
to a warehouse 94 ft. away. Fire department 
efforts were successfully directed primarily to- 
ward saving most of the latter building. The 
fire was under control by 12:30 P.M. and ex- 
tinguished shortly thereafter. During the fire 
several steam explosions occurred as water hit 
the molten sodium nitrate. 


June 10, Stickney Twp., Ill. Witco Chemical Co. 
$600,000. 

Activated carbon, stearic acid crystals, asphalt 
products. Forty-five minutes after closing time 
an employee at the large plant discovered fire 
that originated in and destroyed the 21,000 sq. 
ft. 1-story steel-framed, metalclad warehouse. 
Flames leaped 300 ft. in the air and it was only 
due to the excellent work of the Chicago Fire 
Department working under the handicap of 
poor water supplies that exposed buildings and 
aboveground tanks of flammable liquids were 
saved. Yard hydrants were supplied by a 750 
gpm automatic booster pump that took suction 
from a long 6-inch main connected to Chicago 
mains. Yard hydrants had to be abandoned by 
firemen because of the deficient supply, and 
water pumped through 700-ft.-long hose lines 
from Chicago hydrants was used exclusively. 
Consideration had been given by the owners to 
installation of sprinklers in this building, but 
because an elevated 75,000-gal. storage tank 
would have been required, sprinklers were not 
installed. 


Cotton 


Oct. 8, Goodman, Miss. 
Whse. $325,000. 
1,437 bales of cotton. A fire packed bale of 
freshly ginned cotton stored in the warehouse 
on October 7 was the probable cause of fire that 
destroyed the 1-story, steel-framed, metalclad 
building and 1,437 bales of cotton. The fire 


Goodman Bonded 


was apparently confined to a few bales when 
discovered by a warehouse employee, but since 
the building was not sprinklered and public 
protection was grossly inadequate (one poor 
hose stream supplied by a 4-inch main) fire 
spread unchecked throughout the 17,000 sq. ft, 
warehouse. 


Department Store Merchandise 


*Feb. 2, Crawfordsville, Ind. Montgomery Ward 
& Co., et al. $750,000. 


Department store warehouse; coat mfg, 
printing plant. Hot clinkers that were not 
placed in a metal container after being removed 
from a stoker-fed furnace ignited the wooden 
partition separating the basements of the storage 
and coat manufacturing tenants of the unsprin- 
klered 2-story brick, wood-joisted building. Fire 
burned through the wooden partitions, there- 
by involving both basements, burned through 
flooring to the first story and spread to the 
second story via a wood enclosed elevator shaft, 
Large quantities of roofing, paints, insulating 
material, tires and furniture contributed to the 
intensity of the fire. A large area 1-story brick, 
wood-joisted printing plant separated from the 
building of origin by a narrow alley was also 
destroyed when fire entered through windows 
on the alley side. 


United Press 


Mar. 20, New York, N. Y. Sprinklers were 
installed only in the basement of this 5-story 
department store warehouse. The fire started 
in a first floor hallway. 
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Mer. 20, New York, N. Y. Lanes Department 
Store, et al. $530,000. 


Department store warehouses; shoe, candy, 
lingerie stores. This 5-story brick, wood-joisted 
building ef approximately 9;000 sq. ft. ground 
floor area was destroyed by fire that originated 
in cartons of rubbish in a first floor hallway 
adjacent to a doorway to the department store. 
When fire was discovered by two store porters 
at 9:36 P.M., the overhead fire door at this door- 
way had already closed. Instead of calling the 
fire department, the two men attempted to direct 
streams from fire extinguishers under the door 
to extinguish the fire. The alarm was finally 
transmitted by a passerby (estimated 15 min- 
utes after the fire was discovered). First arriv- 
ing apparatus found that fire had entered an 
open elevator shaft in the hallway and was 
spreading throughout many concealed ceiling 
spaces. Although they were successful in keep- 
ing fire from adjoining buildings, it was im- 
possible to control flames within walls and 
above ceilings. Fire broke through the roof 
shortly after midnight. The three stores burned 
out occupied the first floor. Fire did not enter 
the basement, the only part of the building 
sprinklered. 


Associated Press 


Electrical Equipment 


Jan. 4, Toronto, Ont. Canadian General Electric 
Co., et al. $1,000,500. 

Radios, television sets, appliance parts, etc. 
Two central-station supervised dry pipe systems 
protected this 2-story warehouse for electrical 
equipment, much of it in cardboard cartons. 
At about the same time that an employee 
noticed smoke haze in the west section of the 
first story, sprinklers operated in the west sec- 
tion. Firemen responding to the alarm found 
considerable smoke but no fire showing. Mean- 
while employees acting under orders they be- 
lieved came from the fire department, but which 
apparently came from another unidentified 
source, closed the valves controlling the west 
sprinkler system. As soon as the district chief 
noted that sprinkler discharge had stopped he 
ordered the valve reopened. However, during 
the five-minute shut-down, the fire had entered 
the second story and opened sprinklers there. 
Sprinklers again apparently brought the fire 
under control, and since hose lines were in 
readiness and ventilation had been provided, 
the chief ordered the west sprinkler system 
shut off. Employees misunderstood and shut 
off valves controlling both the west and east 


Jan. 4, Toronto, Ont. A $1,000,500 loss occurred in this sprinklered building because 
sprinklers were twice shut off before the fire was out. Confusion and misinterpretation of 
orders rather than malice seem to have been the reasons for premature closing of sprinkler 
valves. Radios and television sets were among the contents destroyed. 
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Wide World 


—nd 


Oct. 26, Denver, Colo. Fire originating in the large warehouse in foreground spread 
through unprotected openings at the basement, first and second story levels into the adjoining 
wheat elevator in the background. 


Pat Hodgson Studio 

Nov. 8, Bloomfield, Ont. Considering that the only water available for fire fighting at this 
cannery site had to be drafted from a creek, firemen did a commendable job in saving the 
main factory (left), 12 ft. from the burning warehouse. 
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systems. The fire then broke out and was being 
fought with hose streams in both stories of the 
west section, apparently with success, when a 
puff occurred that drove all firemen from the 
building. The fire traveled rapidly into the east 
section, involved the entire building and 
eventually caused the roof and most of the 
second floor to collapse. It was not learned 
until after the fire was out that sprinklers in 
the east section had been shut off. 


Feed 
Aug. 3, nr. Brawley, Calif. Holly Sugar Corp. 
$478,000. 

Beet pulp. Fire had made considerable head- 
way in this unsprinklered and undivided 1- 
story noncombustible (steel-framed, aluminum- 
clad) warehouse when discovered by the watch- 
man at 4:00 A.M. The building housed dried 
beet pulp stored in paper sacks and in bulk in 
large solid piles. Since beet pulp is subject to 
spontaneous heating, this may have been the 
cause of the fire. However, due to the extreme 
rapidity of fire spread, arson was also a possi- 
bility. Approximately 30 minutes elapsed from 
time of discovery until the first hose stream was 
in operation, due to the long running distance 
from Brawley and because no water could be 
obtained from yard hydrants. Mains were dry 
since no one had started the manually operated 
fire pump and apparently the watchman had not 
received instructions as to operation of the 
pump. Water was relayed from a reservoir 500 
ft. away, but by the time lines were in opera- 
tion the building could not be saved. 


Oct, 26, nr. Toledo, Ohio. A. B. Caple Co., et al. 
$403,000. 

Alfalfa storage; packing and display mate- 
rial. This unsprinklered, 1-story 20,000 sq. ft. 
wood building, located 100 ft. outside the city 
limits, was heavily stocked with bags of alfalfa 
meal and lacked any private protection. An 
alarm was received from a public box at 6:15 
P.M. and when firemen arrived the entire un- 
divided, combustible structure was involved. 
Firemen confined their efforts to protecting 
exposures. 


Food Products 


Mar. 23, Lebanon, Pa. Sterling Wholesale Corp. 
$400,000. 

Grocery store warehouse. Arrival of fire ap- 
paratus was the first inkling the watchman had 
that the unsprinklered 4-story brick, wood- 
joisted building was on fire. The alarm had 
been transmitted by outsiders at 1:30 A.M., who 
saw smoke and flames issuing from the build- 
ing. Fire apparently originated in the banana 
storage room, burned into the main storage area 
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and extended by way of unprotected openings 
to the roof of the heavily stocked building. 


*Mar. 29, Lake Alfred, Fla. Polk Packing Ass'n., 
et al. $440,000. 

Two idle fruit processing buildings; ware- 
house containing 175,000 cases of canned 
citrous products. Three adjoining 1-story build- 
ings (41,800 sq. ft. total ground floor area) 
were destroyed by fire that was beyond control 
when discovered by a passing truck driver at 
3:00 A.M. The plant had not been in operation 
since 1949, although the warehouse had been 
leased for storage of canned fruit products. The 
buildings were unsprinklered and were un- 
attended, and communicated through openings 
protected by wood doors. 


Aug. 9, Modesto, Calif. Stanislaus Food Prod- 
ucts Co., et al. $274,500. 


Canned asparagus, tomatoes, tomato paste. 
Fire that had apparently been burning for sev- 
eral hours before discovery by an outsider at 
12:09 A.M. destroyed this undivided 1-story 
wood-frame, metal and stuccoclad warehouse 
loaded with canned goods. No automatic pro- 
tection or watchman service was provided. Dur- 
ing the first 15 minutes of fire fighting firemen 
had practically no water since the fire had 
burned overhead power lines, thereby putting 
city pumping facilities out of service. 


*Oct. 4, Wichita, 
$490,000. 
Groceries, Lack of automatic protection and 
watchman service allowed fire to involve the 
entire second story of the 2-story brick, wood- 
joisted section (8,050 sq. ft.) before apparatus 
arrived in answer to a passerby’s alarm at 12:15 
A.M., October 5. The fire had been noticed at 
11:30 P.M. and the intervening time had been 
used to locate a telephone. (A fire alarm box 
was 70 ft. from the building.) Attempts were 
made to control the fire with hose lines directed 
through windows and several attempts were 
made to cut holes in the roof, but heat and fire 
forced firemen to retreat. A single fire door, 
although substandard protection, prevented fire 
from entering the second story of the adjoining 
reinforced concrete 3-story section. However, 
when flames broke through the’ roof of the 2- 
story section they quickly burned through wood 
covering on 14 windows on the top story of the 
3-story section. The third story and wood roof 
of the latter section were destroyed and water 
and smoke damage was heavy on lower floors. 


Kans. Kroger Co., et al. 


*Oct. 26, Denver, Colo. Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co. $900,000. 


Cotton seed meal, sugar pulp, soybean mix- 
ture; 350,000 bu. wheat elevator. Fire originat- 
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ing in the rear of the basement of the 5,000 sq. 
ft. unsprinklered 2-story brick, wood-joisted 
warehouse spread rapidly through unprotected 
vertical openings and was out of control when 
the first apparatus arrived. The fire was discov- 
ered by an employee at approximately 10:59 
A.M, and reported via a private fire alarm box 
on the first floor. It is not known whether the 
first notification was transmitted by the manual 
box or by the central-station supervised auto- 
matic fire detection system. Despite the rapid 
spread of fire it is probable that it could have 
been confined to the warehouse had fire doors 
been provided at unprotected openings that 
communicated with the adjoining unsprinklered 
6-story wood-frame elevator loaded to capacity 
with 350,000 bu. of wheat. Fire spread through 
three openings at basement, first and second 
story levels and traveled via unprotected vertical 
openings throughout the elevator. An idea of 
the speed of fire spread can be obtained from 
the fact that two employees on an upper floor 
of the elevator were unable to descend and were 
rescued over fire department ladders. Fire 
fighting was satisfactory, although hampered by 
dense smoke, and box cars in front of the 
building. 


Nov. 8, Bloomfield, Ont. Sun Joy Foods, Ltd. 
$335,000. 


Storage of canned vegetables in cartons. This 


unsprinklered, 2-story wood-frame, metalclad 
structure heavily stocked with cans of vegeta. 
bles in cartons was destroyed by fire discovered 
by an outsider at 11:20 P.M. Believed to have 
originated on the second floor, flames were fed 
by cartons and spread rapidly, aided by an open 
stairway and stock conveyor. Firemen made a 
good stop in preventing ignition of the main 
factory building only 12 ft. away. With no 
mains, water was drafted from a creek to extin- 
guish the blaze. 


Dec. 26, Houston, Texas. 
Corp., et al. $272,500. 
Groceries. Explosion of a kerosene heater 
caused fire that burned out the interior of this 
heavily stocked unsprinklered 1-story masonry, 
wood-joisted building. Although summoned by 
employees promptly, firemen were confronted 
by an intense fire that required 14 hose streams 
for extinguishment. 


Piggly Wiggly Gulf 


Grain Elevators 
Sept. 24, Port Arthur, Ont. Saskatchewan Pool 
Terminal, Ltd. $3,930,000; 6 killed. 
8,000,000 bu. elevator. Six men were killed 
and 14 injured in an explosion of grain dust 
and refuse screenings that apparently originated 
in the bin floor of the 10-story fire-resistive 
work house. The work house suffered extensive 
structural damage and the roofs of concrete 


Sept. 24, Port Arthur, Ont. A grain dust explosion in the fire-resistive grain elevator work 
house killed six men, caused extensive damage to the work house and blew off the roofs of 
storage bin annexes. 
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storage bin annexes were blown off. Small fires 
broke out in ventilators, elevators, bins, etc., 
but at no time presented a serious problem. 
Access for rescue and fire fighting was greatly 
aided by enclosed stairways and outside fire 
escapes. Further details on the explosion are 
being withheld until completion of an official 
inquiry scheduled to begin January 7, 1953. 


*Oct. 6, Laura, Ohio. W. C. Mote & Sons, Inc., 
et al. $380,000. 

Country grain elevator; railroad depot. Five 
interconnected elevator, warehouse and auxil- 
iary buildings were destroyed by fire that was 
beyond control when discovered by a neighbor 
awakened by the reflection at 3:25 A.M. The 
fire apparently originated in the main elevator 
building and spread to other buildings in the 
group through wood-frame, metalclad conveyor 
enclosures. With flames leaping 50 ft. in the 
air by the time apparatus arrived, firemen used 
water hauled to the scene to protect exposed 
properties. A wooden railroad depot 40 ft. 


from the elevator was destroyed. Fire depart- 
ments from three neighboring towns rendered 
valuable assistance at the main fire and by pa- 
tolling the village extinguishing flying embers. 


/ Metal Equipment and Parts 


Feb. 25, Kapuskasing, Ont. Spruce Falls Power 
& Paper Co., Ltd. $319,500. 


Logging machinery and equipment. Fault in 
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a 550-volt elevator service circuit was the deter- 
mined cause of fire that destroyed the unsprin- 
klered 2-story wooden building. The fire had 


apparently originated at the elevator motor, 
where it developed undetected for at least one 
hour. Discovery was made by a tractor operator 
at 12:10 A.M. when he picked up a smoke haze 
with his headlights. Firemen were summoned 
by the watchman (who had toured the building 
at 11:15 P.M.) and small fires were put out on 
the first and second floors with standpipe hose. 
However, the seat of the blaze could not be 
located because of dense smoke and at 2:30 
A.M. fire flashed out of control and drove fire- 
men from the building. 


Apr. 2, El Paso, Texas. General Motors Corp. 
$358,000. 

Auto parts whse. Three-fourths of the first 
story of the 1-and 2-story building was de- 
stroyed in a fire that was not detected until 
the central-station-supervised burglar alarm 
short-circuited at 4:06 A.M. The shipping room 
was the only part sprinklered (unsupervised) 
and no watchman was provided. The fire 
is believed to have originated at desk space in an 
unsprinklered area of the 1-story section and to 
have spread to alcohol base antifreeze stored on 
steel grating overhead. Fire spread throughout 
the unprotected steel-framed 1-story section 
overpowering 20 sprinklers in the shipping de- 
partment, and entered the communicating first 


April 2, El Paso, Texas. The susceptibility of unprotected steel to damage is shown in 
this photo. Compare with the view of the fire-resistive section of this building on page 216. 
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April 2, El Paso, Texas. The value of protection for steel structural members is shown in 
this photo of the auto parts warehouse. See photo of unprotected steel section of the build- 
ing on page 215, where unprotected steel collapsed under fire attack. Contents included 
anti-freeze, brake fluid and undercoating paint which produced a very severe exposure. 


story of the fire-resistive 2-story section. Anti- 
freeze, brake fluid and undercoating material 
added to the intensity and spread of fire. The 
fire was an excellent example of the importance 
of fire protection for steel structural members. 
The unprotected steel in the 1-story section col- 
lapsed, whereas protected steel in the com- 
municating 2-story section was undamaged. 


Aug. 18, Springfield, Ill. Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
$450,000.7 

Building under construction used in part for 
storage of tractor parts in combustible contain- 
ers. This 1-story steel-framed, metalclad build- 
ing, consisting of communicating 60 ft. by 260 
ft. north and 60 ft. by 240 ft. south sections, 
had been completed and the roof had been 
insulated with 11-inch glass wool sheet, the 
exposed surface of which was covered with 
aluminum coated, laminated, asphalt saturated 
kraft paper. Plumbing contractors were using 
acetylene welding equipment to attach hangers 
to steel trusses in the unoccupied north section 
when fire broke out in the paper covering of 
the roof insulation. Fire flashed rapidly across 
the paper surface of the insulation and into the 
south section where burning asphalt and paper 
dropped on combustible ‘containers of stock. 


Intense heat from the burning containers and 
dunnage practically destroyed the south section, 


*Sept. 3, Saginaw, Tex. Bell Aircraft Corp. 
$500,000. 


A small fire found in a corner of one of the 
buildings was: attacked by several employees 
using hand extinguishers while others sounded 
the alarm. Some parts fabricated of magnesium 
were stored in the buildings and the employees 
used a motorized dry powder truck to control 
the fire. The Saginaw Fire Department arrived 
with two pumpers and laid small hose lines into 
the buildings. Unfortunately, the dry powder 
supply was exhausted before the fire in the 
magnesium was extinguished and it became 
necessary to use water. While water spray was 
primarily used a modified solid stream came ia 
contact with the burning magnesium parts, fe 
sulting in a rather severe explosion which it 
jured 14 persons. Additional assistance was 
secured from a nearby plant and from the For 
Worth Fire Department. After the explosion, 
the fire was controlled and finally extinguished 
by the use of small hose streams. Both builé 
ings and many valuable aircraft parts were de 
stroyed or heavily damaged. 
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Sept. 6, nr. Monmouth, Ill. Gamble-Skogmo, Inc. 
$1,790,000. 

8,000 to 10,000 different types of household 
appliances and furnishings, automobile equip- 
ment. Approximately a year after being built 
the heavily stocked 153,600 sq. ft. 1-story con- 
crete block building was destroyed by fire that 
was beyond control when discovered by neigh- 
bors at 6:37 A.M. The building had no sprin- 
klers or watchman protection. Water for fire 
fighting was obtained from a hydrant on a long, 
4-inch dead end main that could supply one 
2%-inch hose only. A 12-inch hollow concrete 
block division wall held the fire to the section 
of origin until the roof collapsed. 


Dec. 25, nr. Coffeyville, Kans. Continental Can 
Co., et al. $430,000. 

Magnesium and aluminum castings, stainless 
steel sheets for use in aircraft parts manufac- 
ture. Careless use of a welding torch to thaw 
frozen pipes was the probable cause of fire that 
destroyed this unsprinklered 10,000 sq. ft. 1- 
story wooden building. The fire was discovered 
by an outsider 1% mile from the building at 
9:57 A.M., 40 minutes after the watchman had 
checked the building and noticed two men 
thawing pipes outside with a welding torch. 
After the watchman left, the men went inside 
to thaw pipes near a water cooler and then 
went about thawing pipes at other buildings at 
this former basic training site for aircraft pilots. 
Since the water cooler piping was adjacent to 
acombustible fibreboard partition, it is thought 
probable that the partition was ignited by heat 


an adjoining section where burning paper and aspha 


of stock. 
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from the torch. Fire was beyond control when 
the Continental Can Company fire brigade and 
apparatus from Coffeyville arrived, and the 
building collapsed in 20 minutes. Of the 
$430,000 total loss contents damage accounted 
for $425,000. 
Miscellaneous 

Jan. 25, Evendale, Ohio. Wright Surplus Co. 

$250,000. 

Government Surplus Materials. This large 
undivided, unsprinklered 1-story wood building 
without private or public protection was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire that was detected by 
guards at a nearby plant. When firemen from 
the nearby plant brigade and neighboring towns 
arrived the entire structure was involved and 
flames were spreading to materials stored out- 
side. Firemen relayed water from yard hydrants 
of a nearby plant to extinguish the blaze. 


Feb. 20, Detroit, Mich. Detroit Gasket Mfg. Co. 
$719,000.7 

Baled scrap cork from gasket mfg. The cen- 
ter section, involving about half this 62,000 
sq. ft. 1-story metalclad building, was severely 
damaged by fire that originated in a pile of 
baled scrap cork, 48 ft. by 50 ft. by 12 ft. high. 
Spontaneous heating due to moisture absorption 
from the concrete floor was the probable cause. 
The heat insulating quality of the cork pre- 
vented detection of the fire burning within the 
pile until flames broke out into the open, re- 
leasing a large quantity of heat. Fire flashed 
throughout the section opening about 50 sprin- 
klers which were ineffective since water dis- 


: i : 
Aug. 18, Springfield, Ill. Welding equipment being used to attach hangers to steel trusses 


in this practically completed building ignited asphalt-saturated-paper covering on noncom- 
bustible roof insulation. Fire flashed rapidly over the ee covering of the insulation and into 
t 


fell on piles of combustible containers 
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charge could not reach the seat of the fire with- 
in the pile. Twenty-five hose streams were re- 
quired to bring the blaze under control. 


Motion Picture Film 
July 13, Salem Twp., Mich. Simpson Film Stor- 
age. $1,000,000. 

100,000 Ibs. of film, including approximately 
70,000 Ibs. of nitrate base film. Fire that caused 
total destruction of an unsprinklered 2-story 
fire-resistive film storage building (50 ft. by 
25 ft.) was possibly due to spontaneous igni- 
tion of old nitrate films, decomposed by abnor- 
mally hot weather. The film was stored in 
metal containers in 14 vaults, 7 on the first 
floor and 7 directly overhead. Vent area for 
each vault was 192 sq. inches, whereas mini- 
mum standards call for 1,400 sq. inches. Smoke 
was noticed coming from vents by a passerby 
at 8:30 P.M., and four volunteer fire depart- 
ments were called. Before their arrival an ex- 
plosion occurred that blew out first floor doors 
in an exterior wall. Flames became visible and 
during the next three hours a series of explo- 
sions (possibly one for each vault) dislodged 
a large part of the roof and walls. Ignition of 
contents of second story vaults was probably due 
to heat in vent ducts from first floor vaults that 
passed through second floor vaults to the roof. 
Since the only water available was in apparatus 
booster tanks and since toxic gases and explo- 
sions were a life hazard to firemen there was 
little or no fire fighting until the intense fire 
began to subside about midnight. 


Associated Press 
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Multiple Occupancy 


April 20, Vancouver, B. C. Bowman Storage & 
Transfer Co., et al. $271,000. 

Household furniture; piston rings. At 3:01 
A.M., three hours after the watchman had com- 
pleted his last round and gone home, a taxi 
driver noticed fire that had involved the entire 
third story of the unsprinklered 4-story brick, 
plank and timber building. Fire extended to 
the undivided and heavily stocked second and 
fourth stories. Hose lines from all available 
hydrants were supplemented by fire boat streams 
and the fire was brought under control by 7:00 
A.M., after the three upper stories had been 
burned out. 


*Aug. 23, 1952, Fort Madison, lowa. W. A. 
Sheaffer Pen Co., et al. $379,000. 

Pens, machinery, office furniture; grocery 
store; furniture store; bowling alley; lodge hall, 
The entire unsprinklered 3-story brick, wood 
joisted building was involved when firemen 
arrived in response to a verbal alarm at 2:29 
A.M. The basement, second and third floors 
were occupied for the storage of pens, office 
and laboratory supplies. The first floor occu- 
pant was a grocery store. Flames spread 
through a party wall to an adjacent 3-story 
brick, wood-joisted furniture store. A 1-story 
bowling alley building on the opposite side suf- 
fered severe damage when the exterior wall of 
the building of origin collapsed. Other nearby 
properties suffered water damage. Cause and 
origin of the fire are unknown. 


Jan. 11, Louisville, Ky. Although the wood-frame, aluminum-clad building that housed 
these rolls of magazine paper was quickly destroyed, wooden dunnage between rolls and the 
surfaces of the rolls continued to burn for some time. Deep seated smoldering was finally 


extinguished five days later. 
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Mar. 17, Cantonment, Fla. Rolls and bales of paper (2,470 tons) stored on the concrete 
floor of a building under construction were destroyed by fire started by sparks from welding 
being conducted in connection with erection of the building. 


Paper and Paper Products 


Jan. 4, Philadelphia, Pa. Thomas Paper Stock 
Co. $400,000. 

Waste paper, boxes, baskets. Ignition of the 
second story ceiling by a defective hot air fur- 
nace was the determined cause of fire that de- 
stroyed this unsprinklered 5-story brick, wood- 


joisted building. The fire had apparently been 
burning for some time before discovery by em- 
ployees, and fire department notification was 
further delayed until employees had made an 
unsuccessful attempt to control the fire with 
portable extinguishers. Fire had reached such 
proportions when apparatus arrived that in- 
terior fire fighting was impossible. Fire spread 
through open fire doors and a paper chute to all 
parts of the building. 


Jan. 11, Louisville, Ky. South Dixie Warehouse, 
Inc. $1,340,000. 

Magazine print paper in rolls; baled wool. 
Eleven million pounds of magazine print in 
tolls, five tiers high with 2 in. by 6 in. wooden 
dunnage between tiers, and a carload of baled 
wool were destroyed by fire that apparently 
originated at an oil-fired salamander in the 
yard. Fire spread to the 24,375 sq. ft. alumi- 
oum-clad 1-story warehouse, burned through 
the siding and spread rapidly through the un- 
divided interior. Although the aluminum sid- 
ing and wood nailing strips were quickly con- 
samed wooden dunnage between the rolls and 
the surface of the rolls themselves continued to 
burn for some time and hose streams were still 
being used to extinguish deep seated smolder- 
ing between the rolls five days later. See April 
1952 Quarterly, page 347, for detailed report. 


Mar. 17, Cantonment, Fla. St. Regis Paper Co. 
$440,000.+ 

Outside storage of 2,400 tons of kraft and 
laminated paper in rolls; 70 tons of baled scrap 
paper. Until a new paper warehouse could be 
completed, paper was stored on the concrete 
floor of the uncompleted building. Rolls were 
stored on end, three and four high over an area 
of 23,800 sq. ft. Welders were erecting over- 
head pipelines when the fire, apparently caused 
by welding sparks, broke out near the bottom 
of the pile of rolled paper. No precautions had 
been taken to prevent ignition by welding 
sparks, and since the only portable equipment 
available was two 1-qt. vaporizing liquid extin- 
guishers, the fire could not be brought under 
control while still small. The plant's fire brigade 
was summoned as well as help from neighboring 
public departments, but the fire was not finally 
extinguished until rolls were removed by a 
crane and individually wet down. 


*June 30, New York (Brooklyn), N. Y. Shampain, 
Citron & Clark, et al. $1,000,000; | killed. 

5,000,000 paper boxes; six tenements; hotel; 
seven industrial firms. Fifteen buildings were 
destroyed or damaged by fire that originated in 
an old 2-story brick, wood-joisted building 
(formerly a carbarn) in which five million 
paper boxes were stored. Nine men in the 
building at the time converting it for box 
manufacturing escaped the fast spreading fire, 
but the watchman was trapped and died. The 
fire originated in paper boxes on the first floor 
from an undetermined cause. When flames 
broke through the roof, radiated heat and sparks 
carried by high winds ignited surrounding 
buildings. Thirty-four engines, six ladder 
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United Press 
June 30, New York, N. Y. Fifteen buildings were destroyed or damaged by fire that orig- 
inated in this former carbarn being converted to a box manufacturing plant. Installation of a 


sprinkler system was to have been started the week of the fire. 


Herald-Leader 
Feb. 27, Lexington, Ky. A watchman confessed that he and another watchman set fire to 


this warehouse containing 1,611 hogsheads of tobacco. 





WAREHOUSE FIRES 


trucks and 40 special service pieces were re- 
quired to bring the fire under control. A con- 
tract had been awarded for installation of sprin- 
klers in the building of origin with a bonus for 
early completion. Installation was to have com- 
menced the week of the fire. 


Rubber 


July 10, nr. Clarksburg, W. Va. Keeley Construc- 
tion Co., et al. $3,400,500. 

9,132,242 Ibs. crude natural rubber, 199,056 
gals. ethyl and methyl alcohol, 21,650 Ibs. poly- 
ethylene, 19,975 cases condensed milk; metal- 
working. Sparks from a welding torch that 
landed on bales of rubber started this disastrous 
fire. Undivided 172,000 sq. ft. fire area loaded 
with highly combustible material, partial sprin- 
kler protection (weak water supply and cor- 
roded dry pipe valve that failed to operate), 
weak to nonexistent water supplies in yard 
mains, inaccessibility of static supply, distance 
from nearest fire department were some of the 
fire protection weaknesses which in combination 
resulted in total destruction. A detailed report 
of this fire is published in the October 1952 
Quarterly, See “Recipe for Destruction.” 


Truck Terminal 


Jan, 8, Charleston, W. Va. Union Truck Terminal. 
$449,000. 

Plastic fibres, new metal drums, 2 new milk 
trucks; 7 truck trailers in repair section. Igni- 
tion of a combustible partition of the switch 
toom by arcing of a 220-volt flexible conduit 
was the probable cause of fire that destroyed 
this unsprinklered 47,400 sq. ft. 1-story mason- 
ty, wood-joisted building. The presence of sev- 
eral empty extinguishers in the switch room in- 
dicates that the fire was probably fought for 
several minutes before the alarm was tele- 
phoned. The fire department estimated a 10- 
minute delay in notification. Flames spread out 
of control and though the undivided building 
with such rapidity that only a few office files 
could be removed. Poor water supplies from 8- 
inch street mains limited fire fighting. 


Textile Products 


"Jan. 12, New York (Bronx), N. Y. Goldman's 
Yarn Shop, et al. $250,000. 

Cotton and wool yarn. Lack of automatic 
protection allowed fire originating in a rear 
storeroom on the first floor to make great head- 
way before arrival of apparatus. Fire spread 
through concealed ceiling and wall spaces to the 
toof of the 3-story building and jumped a 10- 
ft. airshaft to the second floor and roof of an 
adjoining 2-story building. 
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March 16, Detroit, Mich. Jack Gell & Co. 
$378,500. 

Curtains, draperies, linens. Careless disposal 
of smoking material in a box of paint-soaked 
rags and paper in the first story shipping room 
caused fire that destroyed the unsprinklered 5- 
story brick, wood-joisted building. Because no 
watchman or automatic protection was provided 
fire had made great headway before discovery 
by an outsider. Flames burned through floor- 
ing to the basement ceiling joists, causing part 
of the first floor to collapse. Spread to upper 
stories was through the elevator shaft. 


May 25, Bridgeport, Pa. Philadelphia Textile 
Finishers, Inc. $300,000. 

Untreated cotton canvas in rolls and bales, 
covered with burlap. Due to the extent of fire 
in this 2-story masonry, wood-joisted building 
when discovered by an outsider nothing could 
be determined as to its cause and point of 
origin, and the outstanding lesson was the 
necessity of providing automatic protection to 
assure prompt detection and control. How- 
ever, another lesson was revealed by discovery 
of 21 exploded 5-gal. gasoline cans in the 
building that had been used to store lift truck 
fuel. Whether or not these cans were involved 
in the origin of the fire they certainly contrib- 
uted to its spread and represent a dangerous 
lift truck fuel storage practice. 


Tobacco 
Feb. 27, Lexington, Ky. R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Co., Inc. $963,000. 

1,611 hogsheads of tobacco. The watchman 
confessed that he and another watchman at a 
group of tobacco warehouses set the fire that 
destroyed this 20,736 sq. ft. unsprinklered 1- 
story wood-frame, metalclad building. It was 
their intention that the fire would burn just 
enough to necessitate their calling the fire de- 
partment. For some reason their plan did not 
work out as scheduled since the entire building 
was in flames when the fire department was 
finally summoned. A short time later the metal 
roof and side walls collapsed, covering the 
burning mass of tobacco and hampering efforts 
to get water to the base of the fire. The fire 
smoldered during the following day. 


Insufficient information has been sub- 
mitted to permit analysis of the following 
warehouse fires: 


April 21, N. Bergen, N. J. Gibraltar Corrugated 
Paper Co. $600,000. 


Oct. 3, Laurel, Dela. 


Atlas Plywood Corp. 
$350,000. 





Major Store Fires of 1952 


Store fires involving individual losses of 
at least $250,000 occurred 38 times in the 
United States and Canada in 1952. The 
total loss was $16,906,500. In other words, 
less than five-hundredths of one per cent 
of all mercantile fires during the year 
caused approximately 15 per cent of the 
total estimated mercantile loss. 

By applying the lessons from these fires, 
the merchants of North America can pro- 
tect their properties from similar fires. 

Consider the matter of discovery. Fires 
must be detected promptly so that they can 
be controlled before spreading to the large 
amounts of combustible contents usually 
present in stores. It is highly significant 
that in 80 per cent of the large mercantile 
fires of 1952 detection was delayed because 


International 


no automatic protection or watchman had 
been provided. In 41 per cent, the fires 


had been burning so long before discovery 


that the buildings of origin were beyond 
saving when apparatus arrived. 

Closely allied with prompt fire detection 
is prompt and effective fire attack. In this 
connection none of the 38 stores suffering 
large loss fires was sprinklered. With two. 
thirds of the fires occurring during non. 
operating periods the need for automatic 
sprinklers becomes obvious since such pro. 
tection not only assures prompt detection 
but also prompt attack during period 
when the stores are unoccupied. 

The third fundamental fire protection 
feature that must be incorporated in met. 
cantile properties concerns structural safe. 


| 


Jan. 6, Westfield, Mass. Six occupants of third- and fourth-story apartments were trapped 
and killed by fire that spread up an open stairway and cut off their escape. Many of the 
other 41 occupants of the unsprinklered building were rescued over fire department ladders. 
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MAJOR STORE FIRES OF 1952 


guards to prevent fire spread. There were 
29 cases where structural deficiencies con- 
tributed to horizontal fire spread. In 14 
instances there were insufficient fire divi- 
sions, in four cases concealed spaces were 
not fire-stopped, and in three cases undi- 
vided attics were the means of fire spread. 

Twenty-three of the 38 fires occurred in 
multi-storied buildings, and in each case 
fre spread to all stories because of open 
stairways, open elevator shafts, pipe open- 
ings, air conditioning ducts without auto- 
matic dampers or absence of fire stops 
within walls. 

It will be noted in the following sum- 
maties of individual fires that many fire 
protection weaknesses in addition to the 
three mentioned above contributed to the 
seriousness of the fires. For a detailed dis- 
cussion of all fire safety features for stores 
the reader is referred to the NFPA pam- 
phlet Must Stores Burn? 


Apartments and Stores 
Jan. 6, Westfield, Mass. 


$1,000,000; 6 killed. 
Apartments, stores, offices, bowling alley, 


dance hall. Six persons, mostly elderly, were 
tapped in their third and fourth floor apart- 
ments by fire discovered by a fourth floor tenant 
who noticed smoke coming up the open stair- 
well at 9:15 P.M. Other tenants were warned 
and an attempt was made to telephone the 
arm, but by then the wires were burned. An 
idarm was transmitted over another telephone 
#9:20 P.M. Firemen removed several of the 41 
xcupants over ladders as fire cut off the open 


waitways and spread to the fourth and fifth 
stories of the unsprinklered 5-story brick, wood- 
joisted building. Shortly after midnight parts 
of a wall collapsed, causing extensive damage 
an adjoining 1-story sprinklered building. 


Jan. 8, Pembroke, Ont. Frazer Block. $330,000. 


Stores, offices, apartments. Incomplete in- 
formation indicates that this large business 
block fire originated with a backfire of the base- 
ment oil burner, followed up by a second ex- 
Plosion that sent flames out of control before 
‘pparatus arrived. During the fire two fuel oil 
unks in the building ruptured, scattering flam- 
ing oil, 


Professional Building. 
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*Jan. 29, Mt. Carmel, Pa. 
Store, et al. $283,000. 

Three buildings destroyed housing shoe 
store, meat market, department store, two apart- 
ments. Three buildings damaged by smoke and 
water. Incomplete information indicates that 
this fire originated in the basement of a 2-story 
wooden building housing a shoe store and two 
apartments. Flames quickly spread throughout 
the building and an adjoining 2-story wooden 
building and entered 3-story brick, wood- 
joisted structures on either side of the 2-story 
building via plain glass windows. None of the 
buildings was sprinklered, and as indicated 
above, exposure protection was lacking. These 
were apparently the two principal reasons for 
the extensive damage, although others may have 
contributed. 


Miller Bros. Shoe 


*March 18, Belleville, Ont. Quinte Paint & Wall- 
paper Co., et al. $289,500. 


Two buildings housing stores and apartments. 
One bank building; one hardware store build- 
ing. Two 3-story brick, wood-joisted buildings 
were destroyed and the upper stories of two 
other buildings were damaged by fire that is 
believed to have originated in a paint store on 
the first floor of a store and apartment building. 
Flames enveloped the building, entered an ad- 
jacent 3-story building (apparently through 
windows) and ignited the roofs of two more 
buildings housing a bank and hardware store. 
In the latter two buildings, fire burned down 
through the roofs into the upper stories. 


*Mar. 21, Wrangell, Alaska. Early-Neyman, et al. 
$1,250,000. 


Stores, apartments, hotel, theatre, food locker, 
lodge hall, offices. Nineteen buildings, primari- 
ly of 2-story wooden construction, and all built 
on piles over water, were destroyed by fire that 
originated in a hardware store. A defective fur- 
nace may have been the cause. The fire was 
discovered by a tenant living above the store 
and the alarm was telephoned at once, but fire 
spread with such rapidity that occupants barely 
escaped before the entire building was envel- 
oped in flames. A strong off-shore wind swept 
the fire under adjoining buildings on either side 
of the hardware store. Confronted with a 2- 
block-long fire, the small volunteer fire depart- 
ment could do little to check its spread and 


the fire continued unchecked until it finally 
burned itself out. Dynamite was used without 
effect on the fire and caused damage to build- 
ings on the other side of the street. 


*Indicates group fire. 
tIncludes business interruption insurance losses. 
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Aug. 13, Guelph, Ont. Wolfond Auto Parts Co., 
et al. $250,000; 3 killed. 


Six apartments, auto parts store, department 
store. An elderly woman and two small chil- 
dren were trapped and died in their third story 
apartment in fire that apparently originated in 
the rear of the first story of the 3-story stone, 
wood-joisted building (formerly a factory). 
Firemen summoned by a passerby at 9:45 P.M. 
rescued 15 tenants from fire escapes and then 
made as thorough a search as flames would per- 
mit, but were unable to reach the third story. 
Flames spread throughout the building and for 
a time threatened an adjacent feed mill. How- 
ever, the recent reconstruction of a fire wall at 
the insistance of the fire department saved the 
feed mill. 


Dec. 6, Des Moines, lowa. Roosevelt Shopping 
Center. $263,000. 

14 stores and offices; 5 apartments. Originat- 
ing in public food lockers at one end of this 
180.-ft.-long 1-story brick, wood-joisted build- 
ing, fire burned undetected until smoke entered 
one of the apartment units through the ventilat- 
ing system. Flames spread through the undi- 
vided space between the ceiling and roof that 
extended above all stores and apartments. 
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Clothing Stores 


Jan. 10, Amarillo, Texas. Blackburn Bros. 
$863,000. 

Men’s and women’s clothing. Ignition of 
paint thinner in a basement spray booth was 
the reported cause of fire which broke out at 
3:40 P.M. while the store was open. Uncon. 
firmed reports suggest that several occupants 
were injured in escaping from the building 
In the excitement no one thought to call the 
fire department, resulting in a serious delay 
in fire department notification. Fire spread 
from the basement of the unsprinklered 2-story 
brick, plank on timber building up open stair. 
ways to the upper stories and had reached such 
proportions when apparatus arrived that efforts 
were concentrated primarily in preventing 
spread to exposures. 


Jan. 22, Indianapolis, Ind. Wm. H. Block Co,, 
et al. $792,500.7 

Men’s clothing and furnishings, shoe store, 
Although located in the large American city of 
Indianapolis the clothing store in this building 
had no interior stairways between the third and 
fourth stories. Since the elevator could not be 
used and smoke and flames reportedly made the 


Dec. 6, Des Moines, lowa. Although the brick columns on the front of this building might 
suggest that the various stores were separated by parapeted fire walls, such was not the case. 
Fire originating in food lockers at one end of the 180-ft.-long building spread to 18 other 
occupancies via the undivided space between the ceiling and roof. 
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Wide World 


ae 


Jan. 25, Benton, Ill. Adequate water supplies must be available if mutual aid companies 
- are to furnish effective assistance. In this instance limited water supplies restricted the help 
that could be rendered by the I4 fire departments that answered Benton's call for assistance. 


outside fire escape impassable, it was only due 
to the efficient efforts of the fire department 
using ladders that the eight employees in the 
alterations department were rescued from fourth 
story windows. 

The story of the fire itself has been told many 
times — basement origin, no sprinkler protec- 
tion, unprotected vertical openings, false store 
front, concealed ceiling spaces. The owners of 
the store had taken the precaution to install a 
central station supervised automatic fire detec- 
tion system, but had neglected to take certain 
other steps necessary to protect life, limit fire 
spread and to assure prompt extinguishment. 


Jan. 27, Waterloo, lowa. Dotson Clothing Co., 
et al. $350,000. 

Clothing store. Summoned by an occupant 
of an adjoining building at 8:30 P.M. firemen 
were trying to locate the source of smoke in the 
hstory brick, wood-joisted building when 
flames burst from the chimney and from the oil- 
fred furnace. Flames spread rapidly through 
the basement and might have been confined to 
the area had firemen been able to get water on 
the fire promptly. It was necessary to breach 
patty walls and direct hose streams into the 
burning basement from the basements of two 
adjoining buildings. In the meantime fire 


spread vertically through an open elevator shaft. 
Water that entered the adjoining buildings 
through holes knocked in party walls caused 
heavy damage. 


Sept. 8, Aberdeen, S. D. Golden Rule Ladies 
Ready to Wear, et al. $400,000.7 

Clothing; shoes and sporting goods. A fault 
at an electric switch box was the probable cause 
of fire that badly damaged this unsprinklered 
2-story brick, wood-joisted building. The fire 
originated in the basement of the shoe and 
sporting goods store and spread up an open 
stairway to the second story haliway common 
to both stores. 


Department Stores 


*Jan. 25, Benton, Ill. Dozier-Wilson, et al. 
$438,500. 

Department store, telephone exchange, variety 
store, lodge hall, theatre, various other mercan- 
tile and office occupancies. Two buildings were 
destroyed and one damaged by fire that origi- 
nated in the basement of an unsprinklered 1- 
and 3-story brick, wood-joisted building. Al- 
though it is believed that passersby were the 
first to detect the fire, the alarm was not trans- 
mitted until smoke was noticed at 7:10 A.M. by 
an operator at the telephone exchange in the 
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second story. Firemen found the basement and 
first story heavily charged with smoke and be- 
cause of the inaccessibility of below grade base- 
ment windows could not get water to the seat 
of the fire. Fourteen fire departments sent help 
but the limited water supply from the Benton 
hydrants prevented mutual aid companies from 
operating at capacity. Fire spread up open 
stairshafts to upper stories of the building of 
origin and to two neighboring buildings (one 
adjoining and one separated from the building 
of origin by a 16-ft. alley) through unprotected 
window openings. 


Feb. 6, Laurel, Miss. J. C. Penney Co. $302,000. 

Lack of automatic or watchman protection 
allowed fire to burn for several hours in the 2- 
story brick, wood-joisted building before dis- 
covery. An explosion of fire gases that blew 
out plate glass windows at 10:45 P.M. gave the 
alarm. Because of the extent of fire on arrival 
firemen concentrated on exposure protection, in 
which, with the help of fire walls, they were 
successful. Water and smoke damage, however, 
was heavy in adjoining buildings. 


Sept. 3, Antonito, Colo. Sargent Mercantile Co. 
$250,000. 

Parapeted masonry walls that divided the 
18,250 sq. ft. 1-story brick, wood-joisted build- 
ing into three areas were of no value as fire 
barriers because openings were not protected by 
fire doors. Fire discovered by an outsider at 
5:30 A.M. spread from the middle section 
through unprotected openings to the sections on 
either side. Private fire protection consisted of 
about 30 automatically operated vaporizing 
liquid fire extinguishing units distributed 
throughout the building. Due to the extent of 
fire on discovery, fire fighting was confined to 
protecting exposures. 


Sept. 25, Aiken, S. C. Belks Department Store. 
$300,000. 

One week after the grand opening following 
extensive alterations, fire burned out this un- 
sprinklered 2-story brick, wood-joisted build- 
ing. The fire was discovered by an outsider at 
4:00 A.M., at which time it was beyond control. 


Dec. 6, Calexico, Calif. 
$350,000. 
Overheated wiring of circuits in which 15 
amp. fuses had been replaced by 30 amp. fuses 
was the probable cause of fire that originated 
within the 18-inch concealed space between the 
suspended basement ceiling and the first floor. 
No fire was visible to firemen who responded 
to an outsider’s alarm at 11:52 p.M., although 
a rumble was audible in the basement and heat 
was so intense that no one could stay for any 


S. H. Kress & Co. 
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length of time in the basement or first story, 
Within minutes of arrival of apparatus, the first 
floor burst into flames and fire rapidly envel- 
oped the interior of the undivided and unsprin. 
klered 2-story masonry, wood-joisted building. 


Dec. 13, Eagle Pass, Texas. A. D. Edison Co,, 
et al. $426,500. 

Two department stores, drug store. From all 
indications, fire that destroyed this large un- 
sprinklered 1-story masonry, wood-joisted build. 
ing was set. The fire was discovered at 10:05 
P.M. by a watchman. Although the building 
was checked by this man once every hour, fire 
was so advanced in the undivided structure 
when discovered that fire fighters were immedi- 
ately concerned with. protecting exposures. 


Furniture Stores 


Feb. 29, Beaumont, Texas. Finger Furniture Co, 
$340,000. 

Furniture, clothing, luggage. Three months 
of preparation for the opening of this store cul- 
minated in a disastrous fire three days before 
the formal opening. Apparently improvement 
of fire protection was not.a part of the extensive 
alterations and renovations since the building 
was unsprinklered, had no fire divisions and 
was interconnected vertically with open stair 
and elevator shafts. Although the extent of 
fire when apparatus arrived prevented a definite 
opinion as to origin and spread, it is thought 
that the fire originated in the third story of the 
15,000 sq. ft. 3-story brick, wood-joisted build- 
ing, and that fire in the open elevator shaft 
caused by falling debris ignited contents on 
lower floors. Fire fighting was severely handi- 
capped by the large number of overhead elec- 
tric wires on two sides of the building. It was 
necessary to attack the fire on these two sides 
with hose lines taken to the roofs of adjacent 
buildings. 


*March 9, Hazel Park, Mich. Tower Furniture 
Co., et al. $335,000. 

Furniture store, super market, meat packing 
house. Three 1-story buildings were destroyed 
by fire believed caused by a fault in a cord of 
an appliance left “on” in the furniture store. 
The fire was discovered by a passerby at 9:55 
p.M., there being no automatic or watchman 
protection. Fire spread through the building 
and out through an exhaust fan opening to the 
roof of the adjoining supermarket building. 
Fire spread to the meat packing house from the 
furniture store via an undivided roof space that 
extended over both buildings. Failure of the 
Hazel Park council to make an agreement with 
Detroit to provide mutual aid, prevented De- 
troit apparatus from working at this fire. 
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Feb. 29, Beaumont, Texas. Three days before the formal opening this furniture store was 
destroyed by fire. Alterations and renovations during the past three months had not included 
installation of sprinklers and protection of vertical openings. 


Aug. |1, Wichita Falls, Texas. White's Auto 
Store. $300,000. 

Furniture, auto accessories, household appli- 
ances, etc. The attic, third and second stories 
were badly damaged by fire that apparently 
originated in a first floor storage closet. The 
fre is believed to have spread from the closet 
by means of a ventilating duct to the attic of 
the 3-story brick, wood-joisted building. The 
undivided attic was totally involved and flames 
were coming from the roof when apparatus an- 
swered an outsider’s alarm at 5:13 A.M. Fire 
burned down to the third story and part of the 
second before being controlled. Lack of watch- 
man and automatic protection were the primary 
factors responsible for this large loss. 


"Nov. 6, Huntington, W. Va. Home Furniture 
Store, et al. $328,500. 

Furniture store destroyed; two department 
stores, grocery damaged. Firemen had just 
descended to the first story in their efforts to 
locate the cause of smoke noticed coming from 
baseboards on the second floor when an explo- 
sion occurred (probably explosive ignition of 
fre gases) arid the upper floors of the unsprin- 
Klered 3-story brick, wood-joisted building be- 
tame enveloped in flame. Apparently fire smol- 


United Press 

Aug. I1, Wichita Falls, Texas. The un- 
divided attic of this furniture store was totally 
involved and flames were coming from the 
roof when apparatus answered an outsider's 
alarm. 
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dering in concealed floor spaces gradually filled 
the upper stories with hot combustible gases that 
ignited on reaching the explosive range. Fire 
was confined to the building of origin for an 
hour and then penetrated a wall through poorly 
bricked up openings around steel beams, set- 
ting fire to the concealed roof space of the 
building adjoining on the west. Fire also 
spread from the latter building to the attic of 
the next building to the west in a similar man- 
ner. The roofs of these two exposures were 
destroyed. Two sprinklers operated in the third 
story of the building to the east of the building 
of origin when heat penetrated the intervening 
fire wall. Except for moderate smoke and water 
damage to the interior, no further damage oc- 
curred in the east exposure, 


Dec. 12, Rockland, Me. Furniture 
store, et al. $1,250,000. 

Twenty-two stores, hotels and offices de- 
stroyed. Fourteen buildings in the business dis- 
trict were destroyed by fire that originated in a 
2-story wooden furniture store and was beyond 
control of Rockland Fire Department when dis- 
covered by an outsider at 6:28 P.M. Lack of 
sprinklers and watchman protection had al- 
lowed the fire to spread from the basement to 
the first story during the 45 minutes from the 
time that the store was locked up until the fire 
was discovered. As apparatus arrived an explo- 
sion of fire gases blew out several large plain 
glass windows, including one facing a sprin- 
klered 4-story hotel across a 4-ft. alley. A large 
window in the exposed wall of the hotel was 
also broken by the explosion and fire immedi- 
ately entered the lobby and other first story 
rooms where sidewall sprinklers held the fire 
in check long enough for the clerk to alert 
guests and guide them out through a back door. 

A water curtain on the exposed side of the 
hotel could not be turned on since the fire pre- 
vented anyone from entering the basement to 
open the valve. Driven by a 40 mph wind the 
severe exposure fire rapidly involved all stories 
of the sprinklered hotel. Fire also spread to an 
unsprinklered wooden hotel on the other side 
of the building of origin, jumped a 50 fet. 
street to ignite several wooden buildings on the 
other side, and also jumped a 40 ft. wide side 
street to involve a 3-story brick, wood-joisted 
building. Other buildings on the periphery 
ignited, but, by then, mutual aid companies 
were arriving and the fire could be surrounded 
and held. At one time 36 2%-inch hose 
streams were in operation, manned by compa- 
nies that responded from 14 communities. 

Water supplies were adequate at all times. 
However, the number of hydrants in and 
around the fire area was grossly inadequate 


Studley's 
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and it was necessary for many pumpers to take 
suction from the bay, fortunately within pump. 
ing distance of the fire. 


Hardware Stores 


Feb. 22, Bellemore, N. Y. Meadowbrook Hard- 
ware. $256,500. 

Retail hardware. Firemen responding to an 
outsider’s alarm at 3:00 A.M. found this large 
l-story masonry building completely involved, 
They were successful in preventing spread to 
an adjacent lumber yard and a hotel. 


July 12, Bay City, Mich. The Bay City Hardware 
Co. $480,000. 

Retail, wholesale hardware. Lack of auto- 
matic protection, watchman service and fire 
walls, in combination with highly combustible 
contents were the principal factors responsible 
for the almost total destruction of this large 2. 
story brick, wood-joisted building. The fire 
originated in the first story and was first te- 
ported at 6:55 P.M. when a passerby saw smoke 
coming from the roof. Fire had spread to tur- 
pentine, paint and ammunition by the time ap- 
paratus arrived and burned with such intensity 
that the entire building was soon involved, 
Repeated explosions of cans of paint made it 
prudent for fire fighters to keep a safe distance 
and confine their efforts primarily to saving ex- 
posures. It was significant that ammunition, 
records and other material in vaults located in 
the center of the fire were unharmed. 


Miscellaneous 


Aug. 8, Johnson, N. Y. John R. Manning. 
$250,000; | killed. 

Feed store with hardware, paint and general 
farm supplies. An explosion, that is believed to 
have involved gases released by spontaneous 
heating of brewers’ grain, trapped one of a 
group of employees, who were attempting to 
remedy spontaneous heating of the grain ina 
third story bin by removing the grain from the 
bottom and transferring it to the top by bucket 
elevator. The fire department had been alerted 
to the condition and was on the scene. Follow- 
ing the explosion fire spread rapidly through 
the 3-story wooden building. 


Nov. 4, Smooth Rock Falls, Ont. Hudson Bay 
Co., et al. $250,000. 

Two general stores. Two stores occupying 4 
20,000 sq. ft. 1-story building of mostly wood- 
en construction were destroyed by fire that 
appears to have originated in the not cut-off 
furnace room in the basement. Fire had it 
volved the entire basement when discovered by 
a passerby at 6:30 A.M., and since there wefe 
no openings in basement walls, firemen were 
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unable to get water on the fire until it had 
burned through the ceiling and enveloped the 
first story. Had a fire wall separated the two 
stores, one of them would have been saved. Had 
the furnace been segregated in a fire-resistive 
furnace room, both would probably have been 
saved. No automatic protection was provided, 
and in the words of the fire chief “Hoses and 
extinguishers were in every room but nobody 
was there to use any of them.” 


Multiple Occupancy 


*Jan. 27, Mattoon, Ill. City Drug Store, et al. 
$250,000. 

18 buildings housing various mercantiles, 
offices and a hotel. A series of fires and explo- 
sions caused by ignition of LP gas that had 
leaked from an unplugged opening in a buried 
500-gal. tank caused-damage of varying degree 
to 18 buildings in a two-block mercantile area. 
The gas entered a storm sewer, telephone con- 
duit tunnel and an abandoned central heating 
tunnel and spread by means of these ducts to the 
various buildings. For detailed report see the 
April 1952 Quarterly, p. 360. 


*April 23, New York. N. Y. Consolidated Bicycle 
& Toy Co., et al. $500,000. 

Bicycles, toys, boats, cutlery. Employees, dis- 
covering fire on the second floor of the un- 
sprinklered 5-story brick, wood-joisted building 
at noontime, tossed a few buckets of water on 
the flames and then fled down a fire escape. The 
alarm was transmitted by a central-station- 
supervised automatic detection system. Addi- 
tional alarms were sounded as dense smoke 
filled the area and fire burned unchecked 
through the structure, eventually collapsing the 
second and third floors. Slight damage occurred 
in an adjoining building when fire communi- 
cated via abutting joists in a party wall. 


May 17, Toronto, Ont. Toronto Wholesale Fruit 
Market. $294,000. 

Wholesale fruit stalls. No cause could be 
determined for fire discovered at 6:16 A.M. in 
this 100-year-old 1-story wooden building (for- 
merly a railroad station), but the reason for 
total destruction was obvious: no subdivision 
of the large area and no sprinkler protection. 


Nov. 2, Wichita Falls, Texas. 
Store, et al. $289,000. 

Shoes, furniture, dresses. Delayed discovery 
and absence of division walls allowed fire to 
destroy this unsprinklered 1- and 2-story brick, 
wood-joisted building. The fire originated in 
the rear of a shoe store and was out of control 
when discovered by a passerby at 8:30 A.M. 
(Sunday). Part of the second floor collapsed 
30 minutes after firemen arrived. 


Albritton Shoe 
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*Nov. 8, Bayonne, N. J. Karten's Smoke Shops, 
et al. $250,000. 

Five stores, theatre. Fire originating in the 
back room of the smoke shop in the 1-story 
wooden building housing three stores and a 
theatre was discovered by the proprietor at 
12:37 P.M. The store was a mass of flames 
when apparatus arrived. Fire spread to the 
other occupancies via an undivided 4-ft.-high 
ceiling space common to the stores and theatre, 
and when the roof collapsed, entered a 3- 
story brick, wood-joisted exposure, presumably 
through unprotected windows on upper stories. 


*Nov. 30, Corner Brook West, Nfld. Broadway 
Radio and Electric Shop, et al. $1,000,000. 
Twelve buildings housing 15 stores, 9 apart- 
ments. Fire that leveled this group of wooden 
buildings occurred at a very unfortunate time — 
when major alterations were being made in the 
water system that delayed for two hours in- 
crease of poor domestic pressure in water 
mains. The fire originated in the basement of a 
radio shop and was discovered by the proprietor 
without appreciable delay. Firemen were soon 
on the scene, and could easily have brought 
the fire under control if more than a trickle 
could have been obtained from hydrant lines. 
Fire broke out of the building of origin, ignited 
buildings on both sides, jumped to the other 
side of the street and spread through adjacent 
structures until checked by streets, vacant lots 
and with what water that could be hauled to 
the scene in tank trucks and a street flusher. 


Restaurants 


April 18, New Orleans, La. Prevue Cocktail 
Lounge and Restaurant, et al. $275,000. 

Restaurant with cocktail lounge, shoe store, 
hat store. An hour and twenty minutes after a 
kitchen employee lit the gas flame under a 
range, smoke was seen coming from around an 
opening through which the vent from the range 
hood passed into a wall. At the time the range 
was lit a rumbling was heard and the stove 
shut off. Apparently grease and lint in the 
duct had ignited and fire in the duct had spread 
to wood structural members in close proximity. 
Flames traveled through numerous nonfire- 
stopped concealed ceiling and wall spaces 
(formed by plywood or wood frame-work) and 
involved a considerable portion of the 2-story 
brick, wood-joisted building before being extin- 
guished. 


*May 29, Scranton, Pa. Blue Lantern Restaurant, 
et al. $382,000. 
Two restaurants, theatre, drug store, 68-room 
hotel. Three adjoining brick, wood-joisted 
buildings in the downtown district of Scranton 
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Oregon State Fire Marshal 


July 2, nr. Portland, Ore. By painful coincidence this supermarket fire broke out during 
the clean-up man's night off, the only time of the week when the building was unoccupied, 


were severely damaged by fire that originated 
in the basement of a restaurant in an unsprin- 
klered-2-storybuilding. )}The fire was discov- 
ered at 12:20 a.M., Shortly after restaurant 
closing time and spread so rapidly that em- 
ployees changing into street clothes were almost 
trapped. Fire raced through the building, broke 
through the roof, and later spread into 3-story 
buildings on either side. The fire department 
has not released information to indicate just 
why these buildings became involved. Possibly 
third story windows overlooking the 2-story 
building were factors. However, since fire did 
not spread to one of the buildings until 2:20 
A.M. it is natural to wonder why the windows 
in the building were not adequately covered 
with hose streams. A report from the fire de- 
partment would undoubtedly clarify this and 
other questions that need to be answered if the 
reasons for this disastrous fire are to be proper- 
ly evaluated. 


Supermarkets 


July 2, nr. Portland, Ore. Tony's Food Market. 
$284,000. 

Supermarket, drug store, variety store. Al- 
though the 15,000 sq. ft. 1-story supermarket 
was open seven days a week from 7 A.M. to 11 
P.M. and a clean-up man was on duty between 
11 P.M. and 7 A.M., ironically, fire broke out 
on the clean-up man’s night off, and since no 
sprinklers, central-station-supervised detection 
equipment or substitute watchman was pro- 
vided, it remained for a passerby to discover 
the blaze in the early morning. Other contribut- 


ing factors included delayed alarm as passersby 
fought the blaze with fire extinguishers, dis- 
tance from nearest fire station and delay in ob- 
taining water due to a damaged hydrant stem 
nut that had been burred by a pipe wrench 
when employees used hydrant water to wash 
down the parking area. A fault in an electric 
compressor motor installed the previous day 
was the probable cause. A fire wall separated 
the supermarket from the drug store and variety 
store, but an ordinary wood door in this wall 
allowed flames to enter the drug store. A stand- 
ard fire door prevented spread to the variety 
store. 


Nov. 19, Union City, N. J. Food Fair Super- 
market, et al. $263,000. 

Supermarket, two clothing manufacturers. 
Fire originating in the basement storeroom of 
the supermarket was spreading through the un- 
divided and unsprinklered 15,000 sq. ft. base- 
ment when discovered by passersby at 7:19 
P.M. The fire was attacked with cellar pipes 
but could not be confined to the basement be- 
cause of unused pipe shafts open at the base- 
ment and all floor levels. Fire spread through 
these shafts to upper stories. 


Insufficient information has been sub. 
mitted to permit analysis of the following 
mercantile fires: 


Dec. 17, Norwalk, Conn. Donnelly's Store, et al. 
$250,000. 

Dec. 29, Chicago, Ill. 
et al. $500,000. 


General Furniture Co., 





Worst Aircraft Fires of '52— North America 


Forty-one military and civil aircraft acci- 
dents involving fire cost 354 lives and re- 
sulted in losses estimated at $54,550,000 
in 1952. This tabulation includes only 
military and civil aircraft accidents occur- 
ring in the United States and Canada and 
does not consider U. S. aircraft lost in 
Korea or in any other foreign country. Also 
excluded are accidents where fire was 
judged merely an incidental result of a 
crash, such as those resulting from ‘‘power- 
on” collisions into mountains where com- 
plete aircraft disintegration was fatal to all 
occupants. 

The United States Air Force sustained 
32 of these 41 fires and the December 20 
accident involving a USAF C-124 Globe. 
master caused the heaviest toll of lives 
(eighty-six) ever lost in a single aircraft 
crash. Seven B-36 and three B-47 fire acci- 
dents contributed two-thirds of the total 
loss estimate. Four of the seven B-36 acci- 
dents were non-fatal while the other three 
caused 24 deaths; even in the latter cases, 
however, there were survivors in each case. 

There were three major aircraft crashes 
involving civil aircraft on scheduled do- 
mestic flights and one ground fire during 
fuel servicing which destroyed a commer- 
Two of the three crashes 
occurred in Elizabeth, N. J. and were re- 
sponsible for 63 deaths (see April 1952 
NFPA Quarterly for details). The other 
accident was caused by a fire in flight 
which resulted in a Braniff Airlines DC-4 
making an emergency landing on a small 


cial airliner. 


airfield in Kansas. No lives were lost due 
to skillful piloting, but the aircraft was 
destroyed by fire. 


Crash fires were most numerous and 
caused the greatest life toll, reaching 250 
in 21 accidents. There were 16 fires which 
originated in flight or resulted either from 
airborne explosions or air collisions be- 
tween two aircraft. These accidents caused 
104 deaths but 31 crew men (all military) 
parachuted safely from burning aircraft. 
Four ground fires destroyed aircraft valued 
in excess of $250,000, including two 
$3,500,000 fires which destroyed B-36’s 
and one $700,000 fire damaging a Con- 
stellation. Two of these ground fires oc- 
curred during fuel servicing operations. 

The fires reviewed herein are a very 
small sample of the aircraft fire experience 
of 1952 but were selected as being the 
major losses predicated on the quarter- 
million dollar loss minimum established 
by the NFPA in its annual summary of 
“large loss fires.” The scheduled airlines 
had one of their best years carrying more 
passengers than ever before in history 
while sustaining the lowest fatality per- 
centage rate per hundred-million passen- 
ger miles. 

During 1952, the NFPA Aviation Com- 
mittee continued to issue Aviation Bulle- 
tins, Special Airport Fire Bulletins and 
Special Aircraft Accident Bulletins while 
the NFPA Committee on Aircraft 
Hangars prepared drafts of a proposed 
standard covering the construction and 
protection of aircraft hangars. Copies of 
these special publications are available 
from the NFPA Executive Office. A com- 
plete list of the special aviation publica- 
tions issued is also available.* 


*Request pamphlet “The NFPA’s Aviation 
Fire Safety Program.” 
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United Press Photo 


When the National Air Lines DC-6 crashed in Elizabeth, N. J. on Feb. I!, four occupants 
of the apartment building in the right foreground were killed as well as 29 occupants of the 
plane. One wing containing about 2,350 gallons of gasoline dropped in the apartment house 
courtyard and a severe fire developed in this building as well as in some sections of the 
fuselage which landed in the yard of the children's home in the center background. Survivors 
were found in the aft section of the fuselage which split off and is shown in the extreme left 
side of the picture (on the edge of the street). 


*. 
28 eg oe 
Wide World Photo 
Twelve airmen escaped from this burning B-50 which crashed while making a landing at 
Offutt Air Force Base on Feb. 26. Three escaped unaided, the others being rescued by the 
aerodrome officer, two air policemen and the Air Base fire department rescue squad. Five 
died in the wreckage. 
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Jan. 17, near Griffis AFB, N. Y., United States 
Air Force; 2 killed; $500,000. 

A B-17 crashed and burned just outside the 
boundaries of the Griffis Air Force Base during 
an attempted landing under poor visibility con- 
ditions. Two of the seven-man crew were killed, 
including the pilot, and the remaining five 
were seriously injured. Witnesses reported the 
aircraft scraped tree tops before hitting the 
ground in a field of evergreen shrubs. Fire 
control in the scattered wreckage was not accom- 
plished for at least an hour. The plane carried 
special electronic equipment of a classified 
nature. 


Jan. 19, Mather AFB, Calif., United States Air 
Force; 6 killed; $250,000. 

Six men, including a fire fighter, were killed 
and 61 others injured, seven critically, when a 
B-25 crashed into a wood detention barracks 
during an attempted landing at Mather Air 
Force Base. Fire did not result immediately 
upon impact and those rescued were able to get 
away before ignition occurred. After the out- 
break of fire an explosion followed, presuma- 
bly in the fuel tanks of the aircraft, and an 
enlisted man serving on the Air Base Fire De- 
partment was killed. Most of the other deaths 
and injuries are also attributed to the explo- 
sion and fire although the barracks was almost 
totally demolished by the force and weight of 
the crashed aircraft. It was apparent that the 
tate of deceleration was reduced by a wing of 
the plane first contacting a power cable and 
then tipping the top of another building before 
striking the detention barracks. Part of the 
heavy injury toll consisted of would-be rescuers 
who rushed to the scene before the explosion 
occurred. Failure of one engine during the 
landing approach was indicated as a possible 
cause of the disaster. 


Jan. 19, Tyler Peak, Wash.; United States Air 
Force; 3 killed; $250,000. 

Three airmen were killed although five sur- 
vived the impact of a B-17 search and rescue 
plane which crashed above the timber line of 
Tyler Peak in the Olympic Peninsula. Return- 
ing from a search mission (looking for a 
Korean air lift plane which had crashed earlier 
at Sandspit Airport, British Columbia), the 
B-17 encountered severe turbulence aloft and a 
blinding snowstorm concealed the mountain 


peak prior to the impact. While the pilot and 
crew chief were thrown from the plane, three 
other crew members escaped from the wreckage 
before flames destroyed the aircraft. A Coast 
Guard helicopter brought the survivors to 


safety. 
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Jan. 22, Elizabeth, N. J., American Airlines; 30 
killed; $500,000. 

All 23 occupants of an American Airlines 

scheduled flight from Buffalo to Newark were 

killed when the aircraft crashed into three 


buildings in an uncontrolled descent. Seven 
persons on the ground were also fatally injured. 
For full details, see the April 1952 NFPA 
Quarterly, pages 315-317. The loss estimate 
given above includes $450,000 for the aircraft 
and $50,000 for structures. It is reported that 
claims for life insurance reached $800,000. 


Jan. 29, Fairchild AFB, Wash., United States Air 
Force; $3,500,000. 

Twelve crew members of a B-36 escaped with- 
out injury after the intercontinental bomber 
landed short of the runway at Fairchild Air 
Force Base and burst into flames. Reports indi- 
cate that the fire broke out in the right wing 
immediately after the crash but fire fighters 
were not able to control the blaze which con- 
sumed approximately 10,000 gallons of gasoline 
before burning out. 


Feb. 5, March AFB, Calif., United States Air 
Force; 3 killed; $750,000. 

Eight of a crew of eleven survived the crash 
of a B-29 which missed the March AFB, landed 
in an alfalfa field, and burst into flames. The 
eight survivors were thrown clear of the fire 
area, some still strapped in their seats. Local 
reports indicate that fire fighting and rescue 
activities were hampered by exploding oxygen 
tanks in the dismembered fuselage. Two of the 
three killed were the pilot and instructor pilot. 
Flames ignited palm trees in the vicinity and 
destroyed electric and telephone lines. 


Feb. 8, McChord AFB, Wash., United States Air 
Force; $1,800,000. 

Crashing short of the runway, a C-124 Globe- 
master was destroyed by an impact fire after a 
flight from Hawaii. The crew of thirteen and 
3 passengers escaped, only two receiving in- 
juries. A ground fog was cited as a possible 
contributing factor. 


Feb. 11, Elizabeth, N. J., National Airlines; 33 
killed; $900,000. 


The third of three aircraft accidents in two 
months to occur in Elizabeth took the lives of 
26 passengers, 3 crew members and 4 occupants 
of an apartment house which was struck by the 
descending aircraft. Thirty-four of the occu- 
pants of the DC-6 survived. The Civil Aero- 
nautics Board determined that the probable 
cause was the reversal in flight of No. 3 pro- 
peller with relatively high power and the sub- 
sequent feathering of No. 4 propeller, resulting 
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in a descent at an altitude too low to effect 


recovery. (For further details see NFPA Quar- 
terly, April 1952, pages 317-321.) It is re- 
ported that life insurance claims resulting from 
this accident approximates $400,000. 


Feb. 26, Offutt AFB, Neb., United States Air 
Force; 5 killed; $850,000. 


Twelve airmen were safely evacuated from a 


B-50 which crashed on an attempted landing at 
the Offutt Air Force Base at 2:30 A.M. The air- 
craft apparently struck a dirt bank off the edge 
of the field, bounced into the air and fell onto 
the runway. The left wing separated and fire 
resulted instantaneously. The aerodrome officer- 


in-charge and two air policemen reached the 
scene first and pulled four survivors from the 


nose section. Three others of the crew evacuated 
by themselves. The remaining five were rescued 
by fire fighters assigned to the Air Base Fire 
Department, according to newspaper accounts. 
The extent of the fire was increased by the trail 


of gasoline as the aircraft skidded down the 
runway and the ignition of magnesium parts 


complicated extinguishment. 
Mar. 2, Harmon AFB, Newfoundland, United 
States Air Force; $800,000. 

A KB-29 ran off the end of the runway after 
landing at the Harmon Air Force Base and 
burst into flames. A sixteen-man crew evacuated 
the burning plane, suffering only minor cuts 
and bruises. Heavy snow conditions existed at 
the time of the accident. 


Mar. 6, Carswell AFB, Texas, United States Air 
Force; $3,500,000. 

An engine fire which broke out as a B-36 

was making a normal landing at the Carswell 


Wide World Photo 

An engine fire in flight forced the pilot of this scheduled air transport to make an emer- 
gency landing on a turf airport near Hugoton, Kansas, on March 26. Forty-five passengers 
and the crew of four escaped before the flames destroyed the aircraft. The engine fire was 
not promptly detected and the installed carbon dioxide extinguishing system was not effec- 
tive. The burning engine dropped clear on the landing approach but the fire continued in 
the wing and spread throughout the fuselage but did not destroy the left wing. 
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Air Force Base spread out-of-control to destroy 
the aircraft. The 14 member crew was able to 
escape before flames engulfed the aircraft and 
only one airman suffered any injuries (a 
sprained ankle). Air Base firefighters were un. 
able to save much of the giant plane and one 
fire fighter was burned as a magnesium section ’ 


flared during the extinguishment operations, 
Observers said that during the landing a jet pod 


on the left side touched the runway as the 
flames gained headway and that the right wing 
engines continued to operate for a time after 
the crew evacuated and as the left wing was 
burning. 


Mar. 26, near Hugoton, Kans., Braniff Airways 
Inc.; $500,000, 


A Douglas DC-4 aircraft, owned and oper. 
ated by Braniff Airways, made a successful 
emergency landing following an engine fire-in- 
flight on HAP Field near Hugoton, Kansas, 
Forty-five passengers and four crew members 


evacuated the aircraft safely with only one 
minor injury, The Civil Aeronautics Board ip. 


vestigated, but due to the extent of damage the 
exact cause of the engine fire could not be de- 
termined. Pilot skill in handling the emergency 
was praised by the investigators despite the fact 
that the emezgency procedures set forth in the 
company’s Operations Manual were not fol- 
lowed in their entirety. The fire detection sys- 
tem in the engine nacelle did not function 
properly and detection of the fire condition was 
first noted by the hostess who advised the pilot. 
Before the emergency landing could be made 
from an altitude of 3,000 ft. above the ground 
the No. 3 engine dropped from the aircraft. 
Touching down about in the middle of the turf 


runway (2,600 ft.) the four-engine aircraft 
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made a wheels-down contact, overran the too- 
short field, crossed a highway, went through 
two fences, overran a ditch and came to rest in 
a wheat field. All the occupants evacuated in 
an orderly manner, some through the forward 
compartment and main cabin doors using descent 


ropes and a few by means of an emergency exit 
on the left side of the aircraft. The aircraft was 


subsequently destroyed by fire. 


Mar. 26, near Davis-Monthan AFB, Ariz., United 
States Air Force; 8 killed; $750,000. 


A B-29 radioed it had a dead engine and was 
returning to the Davis-Monthan Air Force Base 


from which it had taken-off less than five 
minutes earlier on a “routine” mission. The 


homber crashed and burned minutes later about 
five miles from the Base, causing fatal injuries 
to all eight crewmen aboard. 


Mar. 26, Kirtland AFB, N. M., United States Air 
Force; 4 killed; $3,000,000. 


Three crew members were killed outright 


and a fourth died within two hours after a B-47 
stratojet crashed and burned just after taking- 
off from the Kirtland AFB. The aircraft piled- 
up on the runway and newspaper accounts in- 
dicate that a “‘flame-out” of one of the bomber’s 
six turbojet engines was apparently responsible 


for the crash. 


Apr. 4, Mobile, Ala., United States Air Force; 
15 killed; $2,000,000. 


The mid-air collision of a C-124 Globemaster 
and a C-47 over Mobile, Alabama caused the 
larger aircraft to crash in flames in a railroad 
yard less than a mile from the city’s business 
district. The C-47 also crashed and burned in 
a swamp somewhat farther away from the city. 
All fifteen occupants of the two planes were 
killed as a result of the accident. Twelve rail- 
road box cars were destroyed in the ensuing 
ground fire involving the main sections of the 
C-124 fuselage. The Mobile Fire Department 
dispatched six companies to the scene with off- 
duty men also responding as the fire area was 
extensive and the nearest hydrant 3,000 ft. from 
the accident site. 


Apr. 5, near Sacramento, Calif., United States 
Air Force; 10 killed; $750,000. 


A mid-air explosion followed by fire caused 
a B-29 reconnaissance plane to crash in a field 
near Sacramento shortly after 9:00 p.m. The 
crew of 10 were killed. From all appearances, 
a gasoline vapor explosion occurred as the 
bomber was returning from a routine training 
fight over the Pacific to McClellan Air Force 
Base. 
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Apr. 9, near Otis AFB, Mass., United States Air 
Force; 12 killed, $250,000. 

Fire resulted when a F-94 and a C-47 collided 
in mid-air over a bombing range near Otis Air 
Force Base. A fire warden in a State Fire 
Tower observed the accident and gave the 


alarm as the burning aircraft fell to earth and 


started six forest fires, Ten men in the C-47 
were killed and two in the fighter: 


Apr. 15, Fairchild AFB, Wash., United States Air 
Force; 15 killed; $3,500,000. 


A B-36 with 17 aboard, barely got off the 
ground following an attempted take-off from 


Fairchild Air Force Base. A CAA employee at 
nearby Geiger Field saw the accident and de- 


scribed the ground impact as being accom- 
panied by a series of bright flash fires followed 
by a major flash and a severe fire which lasted 
more than two hours. Two occupants miracu- 


lously escaped but suffered severe burns and 
other injuries, The accident occurred on de- 
serted farm land, but rescues could not be 


attempted due to the tremendous heat generated 
by the large quantities of gasoline involved in 
the fire. 


Apr. 21, New York, N. Y., Trans World Airlines, 
$700,000. 


While fueling the left wing tanks of a TWA 
Constellation at New York International Air- 
port from a tank truck, the gasoline hose of the 
fueling truck burst at a point just inside the 
truck’s pumping compartment resulting in a 
fuel spill and fire involving about 150 to 200 
gallons of gasoline. The fuel truck was quickly 
driven about 200 feet away from the aircraft 


but the spill fire directly exposed the left side 
of the fuselage of the Constellation forward of 
the leading edge of the left wing. The truck 
and spill fires were quickly extinguished, but 
the heat and flame fused the aluminum skin 
of the fuselage and resulted in a smoldering 
fire in the concealed space between the outer 
skin and the interior cabin sheathing which 
subsequently broke out into the fuselage, caus- 
ing an aircraft loss of approximately $700,000. 
(For full details see NFPA Special Airport 
Fire Bulletin, Series 1952; No. 6.) 


Apr. 25, Summerside, P.E.I., Canada, Royal 


Canadian Air Force; 4 killed; $250,000. 
Four of twelve crew members of an RCAF 
Lancaster bomber died when the aircraft crashed 
and burned while attempting to land at the 
Air Force Base in Summerside. Five of the 
crew were seriously injured and three others 
suffered only minor bruises and burns. 
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Apr. 26, near Franklin, Va., United States Air collision with a smaller plane. Three bodies 

Force; 3 killed; $1,000,000. were found in the wreckage of the bomber 

A B-45 jet bomber crashed in flames near which was on a flight from Langley Air Force 
Franklin, possibly after being in an airborne Base, about 40 miles from the accident site. 


Associated Press Photo 

A gasoline spill fire impinged on the fuselage of this Constellation while it was being 
serviced at New York International Airport on April 21. The fire fused the aluminum skin 
(near fireman climbing ladder) and eventually gutted the cabin forward and aft. (For full 
details see NFPA Special Airport Fire Bulletin, Series 1952, No. 6.) 


United Press Photo 

Ten airmen escaped from this B-36 which crashed and burned following an attempted 
landing at Carswell Air Force Base, Texas, on May 28. Seven of the crew could not be rescued. 
The aircraft was making a normal landing when it touched down on soft ground short of the 
i runway, causing the nose gear to collapse. Fire resulted immediately and an explosion 
ollowed contact of the left wing with the ground. 
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May 28, Carswell AFB, Tex., United States Air 
Force; 7 killed; $3,500,000. 

When the landing gear of a B-36 struck soft 
turf 70 ft. short of the Carswell Air Force Base 
while making an attempted normal landing, one 
gear collapsed and the aircraft burst into flames 
as it skidded along the hard surfaced runway. 
The landing was GCA (Ground Control Ap- 
proach) and after the right gear failed the right 
jet pod scraped the ground and an explosion 
followed. It is not clear how the crew members 
escaped, though injured, with their lives. 
Probably most evacuated unassisted although 
crash crews were promptly on the scene and 
made at least one rescue entry into the burning 
aircraft. The fire burned for more than four 
hours despite the continuing efforts of Air Base 
fire fighters to extinguish the blaze. 


June 13, San Diego, Calif., United States Air 
Force; $3,500,000. 

The fuel aboard a B-36 was being transferred 
to a tank truck on a ramp at the San Diego 
plant of the Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Cor- 
poration. A faulty tank gauge resulted in over- 
flowing the fuel truck’s rear tank. When the 
overflow was detected, the pump motor was 
shut off and a backfire ignited the vapors of the 
spilled gasoline. A COs crash truck of the Con- 
vair Fire Department had been standing-by and 
was promptly on the scene. They had virtually 
succeeded in securing extinguishment of the fuel 
truck fire when the truck was driven away and 
the fuel hose was pulled from its connection to 
the aircraft tank. A new gasoline spill thus 
resulted and a second flash fire resulted. Gaso- 
line continued to flow by gravity from the air- 
craft fuel tanks and the fire immediately en- 
veloped the B-36, originally attacking the air- 
craft along the leading edges of the bomb bay 
section. An alarm was sent to the San Diego 
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Fire Department for assistance when the fire 
went beyond control of Company equipment, 
but the aircraft was almost a total loss before 
control could be re-established about 6:10 A.M. 
Approximately 6,400 gallons of gasoline were 
consumed in the fire. (See NFPA Special Air- 
port Fire Bulletin, Series 1952; No. 10 for more 
details). 


June 27, near Cherry Point Marine Corps Air 
Station, N. C., United States Marines; 5 
killed; $250,000. 

All five occupants aboard a C-119 (“Flying 
Boxcar’’) were killed when the aircraft crashed 
and burned in a field about two miles from the 
Air Station. The aircraft had just taken off 
when the pilot radioed he was returning due 
to an “emergency.” Moments later the aircraft 
crashed and no further information has been re- 
leased on the accident. 


July 1, near Durham, Okla., United States Air 
Force; $750,000. 

Parachutes saved the lives of all eleven crew- 
men aboard a B-29 which caught fire in flight 
and crashed twelve miles from Durham. Three 
of the eleven received injuries as a result of the 
mass jump. No further details are available. 


July 3, near Bradenton, Fla., United States Air 
Force; 3 killed; $3,000,000. 

A six-jet B-47 bomber crashed in flames in a 
field near Bradenton killing all three crew mem- 
bers aboard according to an Associated Press 
report. The ground impact was very severe 
and a 30 ft. deep crater, 60 ft. in diamter was 
formed by the crashing plane. 


July 9, near Gonzales, Tex., United States Air 
Force; $750,000. 

An uncontrolled engine fire in flight forced 

the eleven man crew of a B-29 to parachute to 


The destruction of this B-36 at the Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. plant in San 
Diego, Calif. on June 13 resulted from overfilling the rear tank of a tank truck during gaso- 
line defueling operations. The initial fire was brought under control but a new fire broke out 
when the tank truck was driven away and the defueling hose forcibly jerked from its aircraft 
connection. Approximately 6,400 gallons of gasoline were consumed in the second outbreak 
as the fuel ran out by gravity from the wing tanks. (See NFPA Special Airport Fire Bulletin, 


Series 1952; No. 10 for full details.) 
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safety. The aircraft had just taken off from 
Randolph Air Force Base when the No. 4 en- 
gine burst into flames. The aircraft extinguish- 
ing system was not adequate to cope with the 
fire and the pilot ordered the evacuation before 
the plane crashed six miles outside Gonzales. 


July It, Moline, Ill, United States Air Force; 
$250,000. 

During take-off, a C-82 crashed and burned 
at the Moline Airport. Ten crew members nar- 
rowly escaped death as they leaped from the 
flaming aircraft. The men were members of an 
Air Force Rescue Squadron stationed at Lowry 
Air Force Base, Denver. 


July 22, near Topeka, Kans., United States Air 
Force; 8 killed; $750,000. 

Witnesses report that an engine fire in flight 
was responsible for the crash of a B-29 ten 
miles outside of Topeka which was fatal to all 
eight crewmen aboard. The plane had taken 
off from nearby Forbes Air Force Base and 
crashed into a farmer's field after a steep left 
bank indicating an attempt to make an emer- 
gency landing or to return to the Air Base. 


July 22, Marianna, Fla., United States Air Force; 
6 killed; $3,000,000. 
A mid-air explosion in a B-47 occurred at 


Wide World Photo 
Military restrictions have prevented securing full data on this fire which occurred during 
a ground pre-flight check on a parked B-36 at Carswell Air Force Base on August 4. It is 
known that gasoline from a leaking wing tank ignited on an external ground power unit and 
that the ensuing fire consumed about 30,000 gallons of gasoline as the $3,500,000 aircraft 
was reduced to ashes. 
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approximately 7,500 ft. altitude over the city 
of Marianna. The blast sent the aircraft plum. 
meting to earth, carrying its four crew members 
to their death. One engine struck a dwelling 
starting a fire that quickly consumed the home 
and caused fatal burns to two children playing 
in the yard of the adjacent home. One wing: 
fell on a high school campus. The fuselage, 
containing the bodies of the four airmen fell 
in an open space about 200 yards from the 
burned home. 


July 22, near Bagotville, Que., Royal Canadian 
Air Force; 7 killed; $500,000. 

Following an air collision, an RCAF Lan- 
caster bomber and a Vampire jet fighter burst 
into flames and crashed in Laurentides Park. 
All occupants of both planes, totaling seven, 
were killed. 


Aug. 4, Carswell AFB, Tex., United States Air 
Force; $3,500,000. 

Gasoline leaking from a wing tank of a 
parked B-36 intercontinental bomber was blown 
against an operating external ground power 
unit resulting in a fire which destroyed the air- 
craft. The B-36 was undergoing a pre-flight 
check when the fire started and the power unit 
was being used to operate electrical equipment 
in the aircraft. The report to the NFPA states 
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that nearly 30,000 gallons of gasoline was in- 
volved in the fire which defied extinguishment 
by available crash fire equipment. Seven men 
were injured but only four required hospitaliza- 
tion. Security restrictions prevent the release of 
additional information at this time. 


Aug. 5, near San Diego, Calif., United States Air 
Force; 2 killed; $3,500,000. 

A civilian test pilot and a flight engineer of 
the Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation 
were killed but six others parachuted to safety 
from a burning B-36. The pilot stayed at the 
controls to turn the giant bomber away from 
the heavily populated beach area and to give 
the crew ample opportunity to jump. The air- 
craft apparently exploded and crashed into the 
sea before the other two crew members could 
escape. Those who parachuted were rescued by 
Coast Guard and Navy vessels. 


Aug. 14, near Burrowsville, Va., United States 
Air Force; | killed; $1,000,000. 

A test pilot was killed in an attempted 
parachute jump from a B-45 jet which exploded 
in flight over this town. One other crew mem- 
ber bailed out successfully. No other details 
are available. 


Aug. 25, Barksdale AFB, La., United States Air 
Force; 7 killed; $750,000. 

Only one of an eight-man crew survived the 

crash fire of a B-29 which had attempted a one 


United Press Photo 
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engine “dead” landing at Barksdale Air Force 
Base during a routine training flight. 


Sept. 8, near Shelton, Wash., Department of the 
Navy; II killed; $750,000. 

Fire in flight was blamed for the loss of 
eleven men on a Navy PBY-4 Privateer which 
crashed on a hillside on the timbered Olympic 
Peninsula. The fire which followed the accident 
flared for over an hour as search planes circled 
in a vain attempt to locate any survivors. 


Nov. 17, near Billings, Mont., United States Air 
Force; 9 killed; $250,000. 

A C-119 “Flying Boxcar’ crashed, exploded 
and burned on Highway 10 near Billings, caus- 
ing death to nine of a crew of twelve. Engine 
failure was believed the cause of the accident. 
The plane was en route from Edmonton, Al- 
berta to Denver. This accident was the fourth 
C-119 crash in 20 days (two others occurred in 
Alaska and one in Korea). 


Nov. 24, near Comox, B. C., Royal Canadian Air 
Force; 12 killed; $250,000. 

A four-engine Lancaster bomber crashed and 
burned while trying to land under poor visi- 
bility conditions at a reactivated RCAF training 
base near Comox. The crash took the lives of 
three crewmen and nine airmen, the latter being 
ferried to Comox from another base. An ambu- 
lance crew reached the scene through heavy 
brush and was able to pull the pilot, co-pilot 


The worst tragedy in aviation history took 86 lives on Dec. 20, when a C-124 Globe- 
master crashed on take-off from Larson Air Force Base. Approximately 30 occupants escaped 
and most of these were in this tail section, which was torn loose from the forward fuselage 


and was not involved in the crash fire. 
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and one other occupant from the burning plane. 
The crew members survived but the third res- 
cued man died en route to the hospital. 


Nov. 28, near McChord AFB, Wash., United 
States Air Force; 36 killed; $500,000. 
Thirty-six persons, including seven women 
and eight children, were killed when a USAF 
C-54 crashed and burned near Tacoma after 
giving up an attempted GCA landing at Mc- 
Chord Air Force Base. Some witnesses reported 
that the aircraft was on fire after striking some 
trees but before striking the ground. Three 
occupants survived the crash. The aircraft was 
a military transport en route from Alaska. 


Dec. 14, near Columbus, O., United States Air 
Force; | killed; $1,000,000. 

A mid-air explosion which destroyed an RB- 
45 four-engine jet bomber killed one of a three 
man crew. The other two occupants were blown 
clear by the blast but were able to parachute to 
safety. The explosion occurred shortly after 
take-off from the Lockbourne Air Force Base. 
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Dec. 20, Larson AFB, Wash., United States Air 
Force; 86 killed; $1,800,000. 

This accident involved the largest loss of life 
ever to occur in an aircraft. The C-124 Globe. 
master apparently attempted a take-off from the 
Larson Air Force Base (Moses Lake, Wash.) 
with locked-surface controls and crashed just - 
after becoming airborne. The Associated Press 
report stated that “thousands of gallons of high 
octane aviation gasoline spilled from the plane's 
tanks as they wrenched and tore apart. Igniting 
from some spark, it enveloped the plane and 
most of its passengers in a searing furnace that 
melted metal and burned flesh. Fire trucks 
roared to the scene within minutes but could do 
little beside spray an ineffectual stream of extin- 
guisher at the burning and crumpled mass.” 
The aircraft has a fuel capacity of 11,300 gal- 
lons. Despite the fire, about 30 occupants 
escaped, the estimate being based on reports 
that there were 116 aboard. Most of these sur- 
vivors were in the tail section of the plane 
which was torn loose from the forward fuselage. 


Tank Cars, Trucks, Vessels—Large Losses ‘52 


Transportation fires in surface equip- 
ment affected railroad, trucking and marine 
shipping in serious losses during 1952. Six 
of the seven incidents involved the trans- 
portation of that most common flammable 
liquid — gasoline; the seventh was caused 
by the release of propane. All seven of the 
fires spread to more than one vessel or to 
exposures, a result which can be expected 
where flammable vapors are involved and 
where transport vehicles are in motion at 
the time of or just prior to the fire. 

The two railroad accidents resulted from 
wrecks. The two tank truck accidents were 
caused by accidents involving the vehicles 
in motion. Two of the three tank vessel 
accidents occurred while the ships were 
underway; the third was probably occa- 
sioned by the ignition of vapors by welding 
sparks during repair operations while the 
vessel was berthed. Brief accounts of each 


of these seven fires costing 14 lives and 
causing an aggregate loss of more than 
$4,500,000 are reported herein. 


Railroad Tank Cars 


Jan. 2, Hilliards, Ohio. Pennsylvania Railroad. 
$684,000. 

A violent explosion of propane vapors te- 
leased from a tank car punctured in a train 
wreck was followed 10 seconds later by a second 
explosion in the basement of a grain elevator 
20 ft. from the railroad right of way. The explo- 
sion and ensuing fire destroyed the elevator, 
warehouse and grain dryer as well as several 
freight cars piled up in the wreck. Continuous 
explosions in a freight car of 20 mm ammuni- 
tion seriously hampered fire fighting. The wreck 
occurred when an improperly loaded spool of 
1-inch cable fell from an east bound train, struck 
the engine of a west bound train, unwound and 
became entangled in car wheels. 


May 21, Odessa, Texas. Texas and Pacific Rail- 
road, et al. $285,000. 
Eight railroad tank cars and two warehouses. 
Eight railroad tank cars had been loaded with 
casinghead gasoline at Dauro, Texas, about 10 
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Columbus Despatch Photo—C. A. Smallsrecd, Jr. 


Jan. 2, Hilliards, Ohio. A spool of cable which fell from an east bound freight was struck 
by a west bound engine and became entangled about the wheels and trucks of the east 
bound train. A car of LP gas (propane) was punctured (hole approximately 24 inches in 
diameter) and the released gas ignited and an explosion followed. 


Shoopman Photo 


May 21, Odessa, Texas. Eight "runaway" gasoline tank cars rolled downgrade for ten 
miles and crashed into a switch engine in the warehouse railroad yard district of Odessa. The 
resultant fire involved two warehouses but fire fighters were able to bring the blaze under 
control and, with the help of properly operating relief valves on the tank cars, saved about 
62% of the 40,000 gallons of casinghead gasoline involved. 
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miles west of Odessa. The cars were moved by 
switch engine shortly after 6 P.M. to the main 
line and in some unexplained manner the cars 
became loose and rolled on downgrade trackage 
as “runaways,” gathering speed as they went. It 
is estimated they achieved a 75 MPH speed at 
the peak. The cars rolled into the yards of West 
Odessa and crashed into a switch engine, de- 
railed and came to rest in flames against two 
warehouses. The ensuing fire caused 75% dam- 
age to the buildings involved and fire fighters 
worked for four hours to bring the blaze under 
control. Final extinguishment was secured with 
water fog. Out of 40,000 gallons of gasoline in 
the eight cars, approximately 25,000 gallons 
were salvaged as a result of the fire fighting. 
Safety relief valves apparently operated success- 
fully to prevent explosion. 


Gasoline Tank Trucks 


Feb. 28, nr. Morgan, Utah. Union Pacific Rail- 
road, et al. $1,000,000. 

Gasoline truck trailer-mail train collision. 
While a tank truck with trailer loaded with 
6,800 gals. of gasoline was proceeding around a 
bend, the trailer came loose, plunged through a 
guard rail and down an embankment on to rail- 
road tracks where spilled gasoline burned. The 
tank truck overturned on the road and also 


Boston Post Photo 
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burned. When an 1l-car mail train hit the 
trailer and came to a stop in the midst of the 
fire, nine cars loaded with mail were destroyed, 
Firemen from Morgan and Ogden City had diff. 
culty opening the mail cars to extinguish the fire 
with water pumped 1,800 ft. from a river. 


July 11, Haymond, Ky. Liquid Transportation 
Corp., et al. $300,000. 

Four dwellings, two stores, rectory, coal tip- 
ple, 14 vehicles destroyed; several dwellings and 
vehicles damaged. A gasoline transport truck 
turned over when its steering mechanism failed 
and spilled its cargo of 4,100 gals. of gasoline 
into a creek. Gasoline flowed down the creek 
for 1/4 mile where it was ignited by a trash fire, 
Immediately, fire flashed back up the creek set- 
ting fire to various buildings on the banks, 
trapped and ignited several vehicles on a short 
stretch of road between two bridges over the 
creek, and ignited the overturned gasoline truck. 


Tank Vessels* 
May 7, Chelsea, Mass. Reinauer Transportation 
Co. $350,000. 
N 818 gross ton tanker M.S. Harold Reinauer. 
While berthed and undergoing repairs, four ex- 
plosions in quick succession injured five men 


*See also ‘Waterfront Fire Catastrophes of 
1952,” pages 244-249. 


May 7, Chelsea, Mass. The broken bow section of the tanker Harold Reinauer and the 
wrecked barge at left show part of the destruction following four explosions aboard the former 
vessel while berthed and undergoing repairs. While the tanks had been "flushed," flammable 
vapors from a cargo of aviation gasoline or jet fuel unloaded at the Quonset Naval Air Sta- 
tion earlier lingered in the tanks and were probably ignited by welding sparks. 
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United Press Photo 


May 15, Delaware Canal, Del. The burning hulk of the 1,103 gross ton tanker, F. L. Hayes 
burns in the narrow canal after collision with a 6,000-ton freighter. The vessel, fully loaded 
with gasoline burned for 3 weeks. Four crew members were drowned. 


aboard the tanker and a wooden barge along- 
side, left the tanker in a sinking condition, 
smashed the barge and broke thousands of win- 
dows within a half-mile radius. The explosion 
occurred in cargo tanks in which aviation gaso- 
line had been carried on the last trip. Although 
the cargo tanks had been flushed twice (on May 
6 and May 7) prior to repair operations, it is 
evident that they still contained an explosive 
gasoline-vapor-air mixture. Welding operations 
had been in progress aboard the vessel five 
minutes before the explosions. 


May 15, Chesapeake and Delaware Canal, Del. 
Tank Barge Hygrade Co., Inc., et al. 
$1,088,000; 4 killed. 

1,103 gross ton tank vessel M.V. F. L. Hayes; 
6,108 gross ton freighter S.S. Barbara Lykes; 
7,176 gross ton freighter S.S. Angelina. While 
proceeding easterly the Barbara Lykes lightly 
touched the west bound F. L. Hayes, fully loaded 
with gasoline. The F. L. Hayes had grounded 
on a bank of the canal to permit the Barbara 
Lykes to pass. Gasoline spilled out of the tanker 
and about four minutes later, after the freighter 
had passed out of range, explosions and fire oc- 
curred that enveloped the F. L. Hayes and the 
$8. Angelina, that had been following the Bar- 
bara Lykes and was opposite the F. L. Hayes 
when the explosions and fite occurred. When 
fire enveloped the F. L. Hayes and repeated ex- 
plosions occurred, the crew went overboard, four 


apparently drowning. The vessel burned for 
three weeks and was a total loss. The S.S. An- 
gelina, enveloped in flames from stem to stern, 
passed through the flames on the water after 
which the fires aboard her were extinguished by 
the crew. The Marine Board of Investigation 
concluded that all vessels had complied with the 
rules, and that the principal cause of the disaster 
was the canal, in particular, its narrowness and 
contour at the point of collision. 


May 25, Delaware River, Del. M.S. A.C. Dodge, 
et al. $1,000,000; 10 killed. 

1,147 gross ton tank vessel, A. C. Dodge, 
loaded with gasoline. The tank vessel A. C. 
Dodge and the freighter Michael proceeding in 
opposite directions collided while attempting to 
pass. Fire broke out immediately, accompanied 
by explosions aboard the Dodge, and as the two 
vessels separated flames from burning gasoline 
on the water reached as high as the mast head 
of the Michael. The Dodge was completely en- 
veloped in flame and later sank. Fire burned in 
the bow of the Michael for several hours. Eight 
crew members of the Dodge and two of the 
Michael lost their lives, presumably by drown- 
ing. The primary cause of the disaster, accord- 
ing to the Marine Board of Investigation, was 
that the pilot of the Michael reversed his 
planned passing of the Dodge and failed to take 
proper action when there was no clear agreement 
between the vessels as to the passing situation. 





Waterfront Fire Catastrophes of 1952* 


The difhculties of fighting waterfront 
fires have always placed this type of prop- 
erty in a separate class. Considerable prog- 
ress has been made in many communities 
toward providing automatic protection for 
such facilities as piers and wharves, both 
above and below the decking. The large 
loss fires of 1952 give added emphasis to 
the need of this protection. 

One fire, at Cleveland on November 1, 
1952, shows that more thought should be 
given to preventing and controlling oil 
slicks on harbor waters. Because a number 
of questions on this latter problem have 
been directed to the NFPA, we are devot- 
ing special attention to it in this review. 

The total dollar loss from just these six 
fires totaled over $7,000,000 and one of 
the six cost three lives. 


*See also Tank Vessels, pages 242, 243. 


Acme 


April 23, Vancouver, B. C. National Harbour 
Board, et al. $1,258,000. 


Grain elevator pier. The unsprinklered pier 


and grain conveyor galleries on this 1,000-ft. . 


pier were destroyed by a fire that originated 
when a gasoline powered generator used in 
connection with welding equipment was tipped 
over. Ten gallons of gasoline spilled from the 
generator and was ignited. The fuel flowed 
through cracks in the pier deck where flames 
ignited creosoted timbers. A large part of the 
pier was involved when fire apparatus arrived, 
Two warehouses on an adjacent pier suffered 
only minor damage because of the proper opera- 
tion of the protection afforded by sprinklers in- 
side and beneath the adjacent pier deck and 
because of an automatic water curtain protect- 
ing the exposed superstructures. A detailed re. 
port was published in the July 1952, Quarterly, 
page 27. 


July 12, Oleum, Calif. Union Oil Co. of Califor. 
nia. 3 killed; $3,410,000. 


Fire that broke out near an oil loading mani- 
fold on an old wooden oil pier was quickly 
driven by wind above and below the pier deck- 


April 23, Vancouver, B. C. Although this fire was discovered promptly, lack of automatic 
rotection and fire stops allowed the wind to drive flames through most of the 1,000 ft. pier 
ar a fire apparatus arrived. By contrast a second pier parallel to and practically adjoining 
the burning structure, but hidden by smoke in the photo, suffered only minor damage since 
the second pier had substructure sprinklers and the superstructure warehouses were protected 
by both interior sprinklers and an exterior water curtain. The adjoining property owners, in 
other words, had recognized the hazard of their neighbor plus their own vulnerability and had 


protected themselves accordingly. 
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WATERFRONT FIRE CATASTROPHES 


ing for 250 ft. and to the deck of the S.S. 
Victor Kelly, one of two tank ships tied up on 
either side of the pier unloading cargoes of 
crude oil. Within 12 minutes the “empty’’ for- 
ward tanks of the Kelly exploded, sending 
flames and debris across the pier which dam- 
aged and set fire to the S.S. Lompoc. Further 
explosions occurred in the aft tanks of the 
Kelly, damaging the vessel so seriously that it 
could not be moved and was a total loss. The 
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United Press Photo 


Lompoc was able to break loose and once free 
of the pier, her deck fire was extinguished. 
After reaching the east end of the pier, fire 
spread along a 1,250 ft. trestle shoreward, but 
was checked by refinery fire fighters with 2%4- 
inch hose streams after 120 ft. of the trestle 
had been burned. Of the three fatalities, two 
involved the crew of the Kelly, who jumped 
overboard and drowned. The captain of the 
Kelly died of a heart attack. 


July 12, Oleum, Calif. Pier and wharf fires often spread to shipping, particularly when 
the vessels are without steam or power and are berthed “bow in" or so that movement is diffi- 
culi. Here the tanker Victor Kelly was trapped and destroyed by a pier fire. The fire spread 
to the ship within 12 minutes. Another tanker, the S.S. Lompoc, had been berthed on the 
opposite side of the pier but was able to break away under her own power, snapping her 
mooring lines. While the Lompoc was damaged to the extent of $160,000, the vessel is now 
in full service. The Kelly was damaged beyond repair. 


New York Times 


Sept. 29, New York, N. Y. Valuable cargo stored temporarily while in transit is often 
involved in pier fires. On this Brooklyn pier olive oil, tallow, chestnut extact and other prod- 
ucts were destroyed as well as the 650 ft. pier, the pier shed, a lighter and a pile driver. 
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Sept. 29, New York (Brooklyn), N. Y. New York 
Dock Co., et al. $500,000. 

Pier shed containing cargo of olive oil, tal- 
low, chestnut extract, etc., lighter, pile driver. 
“To the pilings” describes the destruction of 
this 650-ft.-long pier and its wood frame, 
metalclad superstructure. The loss was typical 
of fire experience in large undivided piers lack- 
ing automatic protection. In this instance, a 
watchman patrolled the pier, but he first was 
advised of the fire by a “roundsman” on patrol 
in a jeep to check up on the watchmen under 
his supervision. It is not known whether the 
two men tried to extinguish the fire with 
buckets of water before or after pulling the 
private fire alarm box, but, in any case, the fire 
had reached third alarm proportions when ap- 
paratus arrived. An example of the value of 
two-way radio on fire equipment was given, 
since the first arriving chief found the normal 
route blocked by road repairs and radioed other 
approaching apparatus as to the proper detour. 
The fire spread to a lighter and pile driver 
which were tied up alongside the pier. When 
the lighter drifted away from the pier it struck 
a bulkhead and severed suction connections of 
two engine companies operating at the fire. 


“Oct. 27, S. Akron, Ohio. Warner's Boathouse, 
et al. $495,000. 

Boat livery facilities (sales, storage and re- 
pairing) and 2 dwellings. Low humidity, high 
winds and combustible construction resulted in 
the loss of an unsprinklered 3-story wood boat- 
house, 2 dwellings and a private garage. An 
employee working on a second floor paint room 
heard a peculiar noise behind him and discov- 
ered the entire wall in flames. A short circuit 
in the wiring or overloading of the electrical 
circuit are possible causes. As the fire spread, 
gasoline tanks in some of the power boats 
stored in an adjacent room ruptured, adding 
fuel to the fire. The open construction of the 
boat house permitted high winds to fan the 
flames and two exposed dwellings were ignited 
within 10 minutes. One fire truck was com- 
pletely destroyed when it caught fire due to 
radiant heat and a fire department water tanker 
was badly damaged. Insurance on the building 
and contents of the property owner amounted 
to only $20,000, but it is not known how many 
of the 115 canoes, 80 inboard power boats, 40 
outboards and 35 spare motors destroyed were 
insured. While six engine companies were 
massed on mutual aid calls and firemen had a 
whole lake full of water to use on the fire, the 
combustible, open construction, the highly com- 
bustible contents and the high wind spread the 
fire so rapidly little could be done except save 
other exposures. 
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Nov. |, Cleveland, Ohio. Great Lakes Towing 
Co., et al. $1,000,000. 

Oil slick, dock, 3 tugboats, bridge, machine 
shop. On January 2, 1952 the NFPA received 
a letter from the Cleveland Chamber of Com. 
merce which said, in part: “We have a situa. 
tion here . . . where there is a fire hazard from 
oil slicks on the Cuyahoga River. We are at. 
tempting to secure information . . . (on how to) 
... handle this menace.” 


On November 1, 1952, a million dollar fire 
started on an oil slick on the Cuyahoga 
spreading to involve three tugs, a dock, and an 
unsprinklered, wood frame, metalclad building 
before firemen arrived. The fire also spread to 
damage the wood deck and steel structural ele. 
ments of a bridge. Kerosene storage tanks along 
the river were endangered by the flames but 
were not involved as fire fighters, realizing the 
danger, first concentrated on protecting these 
tanks with cooling hose streams. 

Oil slick fires on the Cuyahoga River have 
been a constant menace to Cleveland over a 
period of years. This small navigable river, 
serves many of the large industrial plants of 
the city. Due to a lack of current during most 
of the year, the industrial wastes and oil spills 
dumped into the river and its tributaries create 
an unusually hazardous and unhealthful situa- 
tion. 


On May 2, 1912, an oil slick covering 
the Cuyahoga was ignited; five men were 
burned to death and $50,000 property damage 


resulted. Feb. 7, 1936 another firé caused 
$150,000 damage.* Again on Feb. 7, 1948, an 
oil slick fire required a 5-alarm assignment and 
caused an estimated $25,000 loss. On June 2, 
1949, another oil slick fire caused damages 
estimated at $19,150. 

The Cleveland Fire Department has realized 
the hazards created by the oil slicks and has, 
over a period of years, done considerable re- 
search and has secured some cooperation from 
industry. The Cleveland Chamber of Conm- 
merce also became fully cognizant of this situa- 
tion and has been in the process of finding out 
how other cities are handling similar situations. 

One of the first questions which any Fire De- 
partment asks concerns the legal authority for 
controlling the hazard. Some departments use 
their general authority for controlling fire haz- 
ards in the territory under their jurisdiction. 
Others, looking for something specific, find that 
the U. S. Engineers have a very comprehensive 
lawt which reads as follows: 


*See April 1936 NFPA Quarterly, page 363. 
{Navigation and Navigable Waters; Ch. 9, 
Title 33; Sec. 407, p. 427. 
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WATERFRONT FIRE CATASTROPHES 


Deposit of Refuse in Navigable Waters 

It shall not be lawful to throw, dis- 
charge, or deposit, or cause, suffer, procure 
to be thrown, discharged or deposited 
either from or out of any ship, barge, or 
other floating craft of any kind, or from the 
shore, wharf, manufacturing establishment, 
or mill of any kind, any refuse matter of 
any kind or description whatever other 
than that flowing from streets and sewers 
and passing therefrom in a liquid state, 
into any navigable water of the United 
States, or into any tributary of any naviga- 
ble water from which the same shall float 
or be washed into such navigable water; 
and it shall not be lawful to deposit, or 
cause, suffer, or procure to be deposited 
material of any kind in any place on the 
bank of any navigable water, or on the 
bank of any tributary of -any navigable 
water, where the same shall be liable to 
be washed into such navigable water, 
either by ordinary or high tides, or by 
storms or floods, or otherwise, whereby 
navigation shall or may be impeded or 
obstructed: PROVIDED, That nothing 
herein contained shall extend to, apply to, 


Dudley Brumbach—Cleveland Plain Dealer 


or prohibit the operations in connection 
with the improvement of navigable waters 
or construction of public works, consid- 
ered necessary and proper by the United 
States officers supervising such improve- 
ment or public work: AND PROVIDED 
FURTHER, That the Secretary of War, 
whenever in the judgment of the Chief of 
Engineers anchorage and navigation will 
not be injured thereby, may permit the de- 
posit of any material above mentioned in 
eer waters, within limits to be de- 
fined and under conditions to be prescribed 
by him, prdvided application is made to 
him prior to depositing such material; and 
whenever any permit is so granted the con- 
ditions thereof shall be strictly complied 
with, and any violation thereof shall be 
unlawful. (Mar. 3, 1899, C. 425, #13,30 
Stat. 1152.) 


This law is used by many harbor city fire 


departments to control the oil slick hazard. 


The most common source of trouble is the 
escape of oil from industrial plants because of 
leaks, ruptures or spills from bulk tankage or 
piping, industrial waste disposal systems or 


Nov. I, Cleveland, Ohio. This is one of the buildings of the Great Lakes Towing Co. 
which was severely damaged by an oil slick fire which originated near the docks of the Towing 
Co. It is suspected that some low flash point liquids from the oil properties on the river had 
been mixed with the oil which apparently flowed from industrial sewers entering the connect- 
ing creeks. Ignition may have been from sparks from an acetylene welding torch working on a 


tug near which the fire started. 
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Associated Press 


Nov. |, Cleveland, Ohio. When the CFD arrived in response to a 2:18 P.M. alarm, the 
fire which originated in an oil slick on the Cuyahoga River 10-15 ft. from the bow of the tug 
Michigan (shown in photo) had involved docks and riverside properties of the Great Lakes 
Towing Co. The flames were spreading toward the Standard Oil Refinery and the Marine Oil 
Terminal on the opposite side of the river, threatening the 2 million gallons of kerosene stored 
there. Fire department operations succeeded in holding the fire and reducing the heat im- 
pingement on the tanks. Other fire crews protected uninvolved properties in the Towing Com- 
pany yard and prevented the fire from spreading to a small oil-covered creek leading to the 
Oil Company refinery. A fireboat worked on the water-borne fire with two-inch turret nozzles, 


one of which was equipped with a fog nozzle. 


processing equipment. Elimination of certain 
of these hazards can be secured through proper- 
ly engineered and maintained gravity-type oil 
separators. All such separators should be pro- 
vided with skimming devices and tankage for 
the collection and storage of the oil which 
should then be disposed of or reclaimed in a 
safe manner. Another principal source of oil 
spillage on navigable waters is from power- 
craft, oil barges and similar shipping. Some 
of this is unavoidable but much of it is inten- 
tional. Rigid rules promulgated by a Port 
Warden, Harbor Master or similar official are 
needed to prohibit “dumping” of fuel or oil on 
the water and sufficient enforcement methods 
established to assure compliance. 

The removal of oil slicks once they occur, 
but before becoming ignited, has also troubled 
many city authorities. Where water pollution 
is a consideration as well as fire hazard, log 
booms, or booms made 
cork, may be used to contain the oil, following 
which straw or a similar material is spread 
over the oil-covered water. When the straw 
becomes oil soaked it is then raked from row- 
boats to a barge or to the shore after which it 


of canvas covered - 


is removed to a safe location and burned. Other 
methods use materials which either emulsify the 
cil or sink it to the bottom; such materials are 
commercially available. 

The removal of oil slicks from harbors or 
rivers is often complicated by divisions of au- 
thority between federal, state and municipal 
agencies. Wherever a clear demarcation of re- 
sponsibility does not exist, it is recommended 
that all interested agencies be assembled and 
definite assignments be established for prevent- 
ing the hazard and dealing with accidental 
spills. Fire departments, in particular, should 
have definite plans for handling oil slicks 
whether or not fire results. 


Nov. 2, Boston, Mass. Union Wharf. $250,000. 
1,060-ft.-long pier shed containing boxes, 
crates and 1,000 bales of scrap rubber, but 
otherwise unoccupied. The unsprinklered and 
undivided 1,060 ft. long steel-framed, metal- 
clad pier shed was almost totally destroyed by 
fire discovered by an outsider at 12:42 P.M. 
The fire had apparently originated midway on 
the long leg of the “J” shaped structure in 4 
basket and crate storage area and had made 
great headway before discovery. Fire spread in 
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United Press Photo 


Nov. 2, Boston, Mass. A customary view of a waterfront fire involving unsprinklered pier 
facilities. Five alarms brought all available fire apparatus including 30 engine companies, 
water towers, fireboats, tugs and fire fighting units of the U. S. Navy and Coast Guard. Ex- 
tinguishment was not completed for more than 48 hours and the damage was nearly total to 
the pier superstructure. The fire originated in a box storage section where about 100,000 
boxes, baskets and crates were located. Fifteen trucks and trailers parked in the wharf area 


seriously interfered with fire operations. 


both directions through the structure (for the 
most part unoccupied), burned through the 
wood roof deck and collapsed steel trusses. 
Metal sliding fell in making it difficult to get 
water on the debris. The 3- and 4-inch plank 
decking was severely burned, but the substruc- 


ture, largely on solid fill between bulkheads, 
was not damaged extensively. At the height of 
the fire open sprinklers on the exposed side of 
a large wooden coal pocket, 125 ft. to 225 ft. 
distant, were turned on as protection against 
ignition of wind-carried embers. 


Seven 1952 Garage Fires — $3,000,000 


Not one of the seven garages included 
in this fire record was provided with auto- 
matic fire protection of any kind! The 
severe losses sustained were primarily in- 
fluenced by the nature of the contents in- 
volved. In five out of the seven there was 
positive indication that the gasoline in the 
tanks of the vehicles therein, or gasoline 
being put in or taken out, were, in a major 
degree, responsible for the extent and 
spread of the fire. In another, tires valued 
at $250,000 were stored in a single pile. 
The ignition of these tires barred fire con- 


trol and almost led to a conflagration in 
the small community in which it occurred. 

The average area of the garages involved 
was 28,000 sq. ft. and five of the seven had 
combustible structural elements and the 
other two of noncombustible construction 
had unprotected steel roof framing which 
collapsed because of the heat and flame 
exposure. 

Training of garage employees in fire 
prevention and protection is clearly indi- 
cated by those three fires which occurred 
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Wide World Photo 

Oct. 21, Council Bluffs, lowa. The Blue Star Foods garage (left side of photo) was 
already reduced to ashes before the top picture was taken. The adjoining three-story ware- 
house was subsequently attacked and destroyed as the fire spread. This progressive destruc- 
tion is shown in the lower photo. An automatic nozzle dispensing gasoline into a vehicle was 
left unattended. An overflow resulted and the vapors were ignited by a source not identified. 
Delayed alarm transmission handicapped fire fighters. 
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during operating hours. One case involved 
cleaning grease from the concrete floor 
with a flammable solvent. A second re- 
sulted from draining gasoline from a 
vehicle fuel tank into an open container. 
Another employee left an automatic nozzle 
on a gasoline pump to get a bucket of 
water to fill the radiator; when he returned 
the tank was overflowing and the vapors 
had ignited. Employees in two instances 
delayed giving the alarm; once while at- 
tempting to drive cars out of the building 
and once while attempting to fight the fire 
with portable appliances. One fire occurred 
on a Sunday and the lone employee in the 
gatage attempted to call the fire depart- 
ment after the telephone wires had been 
burned through; failing, he then drove 
around town for 15 minutes trying to 
locate another phone while all the time 
there was a fire alarm box 280 ft. from the 
garage! 

Three million dollars in seven garage 
fires presents lessons for all garage opera- 
tors, for city fire officials, for fire protec- 
tionists. Brief reviews of the losses follow. 


The Raleigh Times—Jeanne Savebes 

Mar. 3, Raleigh, N. C. The worse fire in Raleigh since 1948 according to local newspaper 
estimates destroyed this unsprinklered garage. Flames were through the roof when firemen 
responded to a 2:30 A.M. alarm and their efforts to establish control were harried by explo- 
sions of gasoline tanks and barrels of paint thinner. 
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*Jan. 8, Seven Islands, Que. Quebec North 
Shore Railways, et al. $485,000. 
Construction equipment garage; town hall, 
department store. Three buildings were de- 
stroyed and others were damaged to a lesser ex- 
tent by fire that originated in the large wooden 
garage in which, among other equipment, tires 
valued at $250,000 were stored in a pile. Huge 
clouds of black smoke and flames belched from 
the building when fire reached the tires. Ad- 
jacent wooden buildings were soon involved 
and for a time it was feared that a conflagration 
was inevitable. Since the bay was frozen over, 
no water was available and fire fighting con- 
sisted of using bulldozers and cranes to knock 
down flaming walls and piling up 17-ft.-snow 
banks around the burning remains. 


Mar. 3, Raleigh, N. C. K. & W. Motor Co. 
$250,000. 

Automobile sales and service. Flames were 
coming from the roof of this unsprinklered 1- 
story brick, wood-joisted garage when firemen 
answered an outsider’s alarm at 2:30 A.M. 
Numerous brick walls subdivided the 35,000 
sq. ft. building, but since unprotected windows 
and doorways were in the walls fire spread to 
all sections, causing total loss to the building 
and contents, including eight new and 30 used 
cars. 


April 9, Baltimore, Md. Park Circle Motor Co. 
$325,500. 

Auto, truck salesroom and repair shop. 

Minutes after employees had left the second 
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Apr. 9, Baltimore, Md. While employees were still in the building at 5:30 P.M. when the 


fire was discovered on the second floor, the alarm was not received until 5:36 when a passerby 
pulled a fire alarm box. The serious extent of the fire at this time was made evident by the 
fact that the electric clock in the office on the first floor stopped at 5:35. It took 2!/2 hours 
to bring the blaze under control despite six alarms which brought 21! fire companies to the 


unsprinklered building. 


floor repair shop to wash up on the first floor, 
fire was discovered on the second story that 
had reached such proportions that the 9,000 
sq. ft. section of the unsprinklered 2-story build- 
ing could not be entered. The alarm was de- 
layed as employees removed new cars from the 
first floor, and when an attempt was made to 
telephone the alarm, the telephone was dead. 
The fire department responded without delay 
to an outsider’s alarm, but due to the delayed 
notification, lack of sprinklers and the several 
factors contributing to a rapid spreading fire 
(oil-soaked wood floor, gasoline in fuel tanks, 
lack of subdivisions) fire was beyond control. 
Eventually, the roof, second floor and part of 
one wall collapsed. Eighteen cars and a large 
stock of parts were destroyed. 


Aug. |7, San Jose, Calif. Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. $300,000. 

Truck garage. Sixty trucks were damaged or 
destroyed by fire that broke out in this unsprin- 
klered and undivided 22,400 sq. ft. 1-story 
wood-frame, metalclad and stuccoclad building 
while the only employee in the premises was 
removing grease spots from the concrete floor 


with a flammable solvent (flash point 103°F,), 
Vapors from the solvent ignited at the gas 
pilot of a hot water heater in a small wood 
partitioned wash room. Damage could have 
been confined to a small area of the building 
had the fire department been called promptly 
and if the fire involving wood partitions had 
been attacked with a standpipe hose within 50 
ft. of the point of origin. The employee 
attempted to phone the alarm and on finding 
the instrument ‘dead’ drove around town for 
15 minutes trying to locate another telephone. 
He was unaware that a fire alarm box was 280 
ft. from the building. During the time taken to 
notify the fire department flames spread beyond 
control. 


Sept. 7, Adak, Alaska. 
$1,000,000. 

Heavy equipment repair shop; spare parts 
storage. Ignition of vapors of gasoline being 
drained into an open container from a vehicle 
fuel tank was followed by a rapid spreading 
fire that quickly enveloped the undivided and 
unsprinklered 29,000 sq. ft. 1-story wooden 
building housing contents valued at $886,000. 


Adak Naval Station. 
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*Oct. 21, 1952, Council Bluffs, lowa. Blue Star 
Garage, et al. $389,500. 

Transport truck garage; furniture warehouse. 
An employee, believed to have been fueling a 
truck inside the garage left the automatic gaso- 
line nozzle operating to get a bucket of water to 
fill the radiator. When he returned the tank was 
overflowing and gasoline vapors had ignited 
from an unknown source. In spite of the fact 
that an alarm box was located near the building, 
the alarm was received at fire department head- 
quarters by telephone from an unidentified per- 
son. When firemen arrived flames were out of 
control in the unsprinklered, brick, steel-framed 
building. Fire also involved an adjacent 3- 
story, brick, wood-joisted furniture warehouse 
and destroyed both structures. Several theories 
have been advanced as to the method of fire 
spread from the garage to the warehouse. These 
include: flame spread through a ventilator open- 
ing in the party wall (opening was about 1 foot 
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above garage roof), spread over the not para- 
peted party wall and thermal conduction 
through joist slots in the party wall. 


Oct. 31, Syracuse, N. Y. E. M. O'Donnell & Co., 
Inc. $250,000. 

Auto sales and service. This 2- and 3-story 
masonry, steel-framed building (175,000 sq. ft. 
ground floor area), housing the “largest Ford 
distributing agency in America,” was severely 
damaged by fire discovered by the night man- 
ager at 2:54 A.M. Fire originating at a me- 
chanic’s bench, where 15 gals. of gasoline was 
stoved, spread along the combustible fibreboard 
ceiling of the first floor, and had involved the 
entire unsprinklered and undivided building 
before the first companies arrived. A short time 
later the steel roof supports collapsed. Explod- 
ing gasoline tanks and flowing burning gasoline 
prevented firemen from entering the building. 


*Indicates group fire. 


$4 Million in Eight School Fires — 1952 


Heavy fire losses in school buildings fol- 
low a number of distinct patterns. Infor- 
mation on seven of the eight fires illus- 
trates some of the principal features which 
are well to review as prevention hints. 

Six of the seven on which data are avail- 
able were brick wood-joisted buildings. At 
least five of the seven lacked suitable fire 
division walls. One fire showed the value 
of fire walls to restrict flame spread. In 
four of the multi-storied schools involved, 
evidence showed that stairwells were not 
enclosed. 

Six of the seven school fires broke out 
during the night when the properties were 
not in operation. All six fires were first de- 
tected by outsiders. Five of the six unoc- 
cupied buildings had no watchman service 
and the safety of the sixth depended upon 
acampus policeman. Delayed fire detection 
was therefore present in each of these cases. 

None of the seven school buildings had 
automatic fire protection of any kind. In 


five out of seven, fire service water supplies 
were deficient in one way or another and in 
four cases there were no underground sup- 
plies and no provisions made for drafting 
water from static water supply sources. 

The eight “large loss” fires of 1952 in 
school and college properties are briefly re- 
viewed in this article. They represent only 
the most costly such fires among the esti- 
mated 3,400 fires which occur annually in 
these properties. 


April 14, Indiana, Pa. Indiana State Teachers 
College. $1,000,000. 

Thirty-five classrooms, laboratories. Fire was 
beyond control in the 3-story brick, wood- 
joisted building when discovered by a campus 
policeman at 9:10 P.M. Since floors had been 
oiled with linseed oil earlier in the day spon- 
taneous ignition of oil rags may have been the 
cause. College authorities should check their 
campuses to be sure they are not harboring the 
fire protection weaknesses that resulted in this 
$1,000,000 fire. The building had no automatic 
or watchman protection, yard mains were so 
small that only one pumper could be supplied, 
hydrants were not accessible from roadways, 
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Apr. 14, Indiana, Pa. The futile fight against this burning mass illustrates what does 
happen again and again in school properties lacking automatic protection. A campus police- 
man discovered the fire beyond control at 9:10 P.M. and the College was minus thirty-five 
classrooms and laboratory facilities the next morning. 


ee | Peer 


May 10, Picton, Ont. A special meeting of the Board of Trustees was called to discuss 
what emergency arrangements could be made to continue the education of the 390 pupils of 
Picton Collegiate Institute. It was not anticipated that a new building could be erected and 
available until the fall term in 1953. Insurance covered the dollar loss and while other com- 
munity facilities were offered, principally by the churches, the loss was one which would be 
severely felt by all concerned for many months. 
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and a public telephone was the only means of 
transmitting an alarm at night. 


May 10, Picton, Ont. Picton Collegiate Institute. 
$393,500. 

High school. At 4:45 A.M. a neighbor was 
awakened by the reflection of fire breaking from 
the roof of the unsprinklered 4-story brick, 
wood-joisted building. Fire was confined to the 
attic and upper floors when apparatus arrived, 
but despite the help of departments from sur- 
rounding towns, fire burned unchecked and 
destroyed the entire structure. 


July 6, Latrobe, Pa. Derry Twp. High School. 
$250,000. 

High school classrooms and auditorium. Ab- 
sence of fire hydrants, requiring long relays of 
water from a reservoir, was the principal reason 
in the opinion of the fire chief for the extensive 
damage to this unsprinklered 1-story, brick, 
wood-joisted school. Despite delayed discovery 
and the limited water supplies, fire fighters with 
the help of fire walls were able to save about 
half the building. 


Oct. 31, nr. Nashville, Tenn. 
School. $790,000. 
High school. This county high school was 
located several miles from Nashville, in an area 
without public fire protection, yet no private 


Hillsboro High 
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protection was provided. Total destruction of 
the 1- and 2-story masonry, wood-joisted build- 
ing was therefore not surprising. Detection was 
left to the chance discovery of a truck driver at 
2:05 A.M. Eventually nine engine companies 
from Nashville and four private fire depart- 
ments reached the scene but, by then, fire was 
through the roof. Booster tanks and a hydrant 
3,000 ft. from the school comprised the total 
water supply. 


Sept. 4, Sturgeon Landing, Sask. Guy Indian Re- 
sidential School. $250,000. 

A school serving a large section of the 
Catholic diocese on the Manitoba-Saskatchewan 
border was destroyed by a fire believed started 
by sparks from a workman's welding torch. The 
destroyed property included school rooms, dor- 
mitories, machine shops, and a laundry, kitchen 
and the electrical plant, all of wood construc- 
tion and housed in a 3-story structure. None of 
the 150 Indian children or the school staff were 
injured in the blaze, but lacking other facilities 
the children had to be returned to their reserva- 
tions until reconstruction could be completed. 


Nov. 18, Glenpool, Okla. Glenpool Elementary 
and High School. $295,000. 
There is no public protection in Glenpool 
and when fire was discovered about 4:30 A.M. 
in the Elementary and High School nothing 


Dec. 28, Newport News, Va. The burned-out stage of the Newport News High School 
auditorium following a serious fire believed set after an unsuccesful attempted robbery. Two 
wings of the $2,000,000 building, several classrooms and the gymnasium were damaged as 
well as the portion shown here. 
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could be done to prevent a total loss. It is per- 
haps typical of such public properties that while 
the depreciated value of the school at the time 
of the loss was $275,400, the insurance cover- 
age carried was only $30,000. Contents were 
not insured at all, but were valued at about 
$15,000. The school was an ordinary brick- 
joisted, two-story structure with a partial base- 
ment. The cause of the fire could not be deter- 
mined due to the extent of damage, but was 
thought to be defective wiring or misfunction- 
ing of the natural gas heating system. 


Dec. 21, Hinton, W. Va. Hinton High School. 
$400,000. 

Only newspaper reports are available on this 
December fire which destroyed a_ two-story 
brick school building erected in 1926. Insurance 
coverage amounting to $300,000 was carried 
on the structure which was built at a cost of 
$125,000. The fire seems to have followed the 
same pattern as others in this class. Lacking 
automatic protection, discovery was delayed 
until a marine hitchhiking through town gave 
the alarm at 5:02 A.M. by running to the tele- 
phone exchange. When the fire department ar- 
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rived the roof had caved in and flames were 
shooting 12-18 feet in the air. The estimate 
was made by the fire department that the build. 
ing was afire for 3 hours prior to the alarm and 
that was substantiated by a 2:05 A.M. trouble 
signal from the high school telephone, which 
was not investigated, as it was common to re., 
ceive such signals during wet weather. The 
Beckley Fire Department responded over slip. 
pery roads (40 minute run) to give mutual aid, 
but hose couplings did not fit Hinton hydrants 
so a temporary canvas reservoir was improvised 
which the local department hose lines fed and 
eckley used through suction connections, 


Dec. 28, Newport News, Va. Newport News 
High School. $500,000. 

Fire destroyed the auditorium and severely 
damaged adjoining classrooms and a gymnasium 
of this school according to newspaper reports, 
Investigation after the fire revealed that the safe 
in the office had been tampered with and arson 
as a result of an unsuccessful robbery has been 
advanced as a possible cause. The fire was dis- 
covered about 10:00 p.M. in the $2,000,000 
brick wood-joisted three-story school. 


City, Country Club Large Loss Fires — 1952 


Trustees and directors of city and coun- 
try clubs would do well to investigate the 
fire safety of their properties if conditions 
in any way parallel those responsible for 


the $1,838,500 in losses in the five cases 


reported herein. Not one of the five clubs 
sustaining these large losses had automatic 
fire protection of any kind. One was a fire- 
resistive structure and while the building 
itself only suffered $35,000 damage, the 
contents loss ran to a quarter million. In 
other club fires, construction deficiencies 
played a more prominent role. 

Horizontal and vertical concealed spaces 
lacking fire stopping and unenclosed stair- 
wells were each responsible for spreading 
flames beyond control in three separate in- 
stances. In one country club fire, an arsonist 
was greatly aided by a large undivided 


attic which permitted involvement of the 
entire 200-ft. long wood clubhouse valued 
at $300,000 before firemen could establish 
their defenses. Ironically enough, an order 
issued by the Pennsylvania Department of 


Labor and Industry calling for the erection 
of an enclosed fire tower for a second floor 
clubroom to provide adequate egress re. 
sulted in the most serious loss of all. Sparks 
from an acetylene cutting torch used to cut 
through steel frames in the structure ig- 
nited combustible materials. The resultant 
fire spread from the building of origin to 
destroy or damage 12 frame dwellings. 

In all five fires, lack of automatic protec- 
tion resulted in delayed detection, even 
despite the fact that three out of five fires 
were first detected by occupants. In one 
case, the club had leased its first floor space 
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CITY AND COUNTRY CLUBS 


to an auto supply store and the fire origin. 
ated in the latter location. This serves to 
emphasize the need to supervise tenants for 
fire safety as well as club facilities. 

Brief reviews of the five serious losses to 
occur during 1952 follow. 


Jan. 4, San Francisco, Calif. Masonic Temple, et 
al. $356,000. 
Masonic temple, auto supply store. Guests at- 
tending a dance on the second floor of the 7- 
story fire-resistive building first became aware 
of fire in the first stery auto supply store when 
they noticed its reflection in windows of a 
building across the street. No automatic protec- 
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tion was provided. At the time of discovery, 
flames had spread to the second story by means 
of exterior windows in the rear and had entered 
an 18-inch concealed space behind wood panel- 
ing of lodge rooms. Fire damage in the lodge 
hall was not severe but water damage was 
heavy, particularly in the basement. The first 
floor premises were badly damaged by fire and 
one reinforced concrete exterior wall of the 
building was spalled. 


Jan. 28, Sherman-W. Hollywood, Calif. Officers 
Club of Los Angeles. $250,000. 

Athletic and Social Club. This mostly 1-story 
wood-frame, stuccoclad building (closed since 
the first of the year) was destroyed by fire of 
suspicious origin that was beyond control when 


Jan. 4, San Francisco, Calif. This Masonic Temple was a seven-story reinforced concrete 
structure which probably gave its owners a real sense of security against fire. This $356,000 
loss resulted from the delayed detection of an advanced fire in a closed first floor auto sup- 
ply store about 10:34 P.M. While the superior construction did give 200 persons on the second 
floor a chance to evacuate through unenclosed stairways, the fire was not extinguished for 16 
hours and 45 minutes. Twenty-five officers and 149 firemen worked on the four-alarm blaze. 
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discovered by an outsider. Apparatus responded 
promptly but flames were already through the 
roof and had leveled the building 20 minutes 
later. No automatic protection or watchman 
service was provided. 


*Mar. 6, Lebanon, Pa. Young Democratic Club, 
et al. $457,500. 

Club room, new furniture storage, second 
hand cars, door mfg., dwellings. A large 2- 
story brick, steel-framed building was totally 
destroyed and seven adjacent wooden dwellings 
suffered varying degrees of damage from fire, 
smoke and water. The fire was caused by sparks 
from a welding torch being used to install an 
interior stair tower to serve as a second means 
of egress from the second story club room. 
When discovered by the torch operator at 10:10 
A.M., fire was spreading within walls and 
above false ceilings to all parts of the un- 
divided structure. Water curtains thrown up in 
an effort to save exposures were in part suc- 
cessful although exposure damages occurred. 


May 7, Little Rock, Ark. Albert Pike Memorial 
Temple. $375,000. 

Masonic temple. Delayed discovery, delayed 
fire department notification and lack of sprin- 
klers were the principal factors responsible for 
extensive fire damage to one-third of this 3- and 


2-story building. The fire apparently originated 


*Indicates group fire. 


eZ ; — 
Lebanon Daily News 
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under the floor of the choir room in the third 
story of the old brick, wood-joisted section of 
the building. Although several lodge members 
were attending a dinner at the time, fire had 
made considerable headway before smoke was 
discovered by a guest in a hotel across the street, 
A 17-minute delay in fire department notifica-- 
tion then ensued while the hotel clerk went 
over to make sure that the smoke was not being 
used in connection with an initiation ceremony, 
Winding passageways, numerous small rooms 
and heavy smoke made fire fighting extremely 
difficult and the fire could not be brought under 
control until the roof over the brick, wood. 
joisted section fell in. Despite unprotected hori- 
zontal openings, fire did not spread to the ad- 
joining two-thirds of the building; principally 
because of the noncombustible construction 
(unprotected steel framing, concrete floors and 
roof) and the small amount of combustible 
contents. 


Dec. 21, Pasadena, Calif. Annandale Country 
Club. $400,000. 

Golf and country club. Fire set by a 27-year. 
old man, who had been convicted of setting six 
fires in St. Louis, Mo. six years ago, destroyed 
most of this unsprinklered 2-story wooden club 
house. The arsonist had attempted to “crash” 
a party and on being evicted by the manager 
returned and set fires in the second story. When 
discovered at 2:17 A.M. fire had control of the 
second story and undivided attic. 


Mar. 6, Lebanon, Pa. The conflagration potential of some of the densely built-up sections 
of American communities is illustrated in this fire. The original structure involved was a two- 
story brick, steel frame building and this fact probably gave fire fighters preciously needed 
time to set up water curtains to protect adjoining properties which were largely of wood con- 
struction. As it was, seven dwellings were damaged in addition to the total destruction of the 


large area building of origin. 





Hotel, Other Residential Large Loss Fires, 19521 


Nine lives were lost in the 13 large loss 
fires in hotels, dormitories and other habi- 
tational occupancies. Six of the.deaths oc- 
curred in hotels, two in a rooming house 
and one in a dormitory. Of the nine who 
died seven were trapped when open stair- 
ways were blocked by flames, heat and 
smoke. 

The Atlantic City, N. J. fire caused al- 
most a quarter of the $7,442,000 total loss 
tesulting from these 13 fires. The New 
Jetsey conflagration destroyed or damaged 
four hotels and 27 other buildings. 

In six of the 13 fires in habitational oc- 
cupancies, fire department notification was 
delayed for one reason or another after the 
fire was discovered. The cardinal rule for 


See also page 223, 224, 229 for apartments 
over stores, 


life safety in hotels — immediate fire de- 
partment notification — was violated twice 
and while only one had tragic results, no 
lives were lost in the other primarily be- 
cause of heroic rescue operations by fire 
department personnel. 

The two prison fires and one of the dor- 
mitory fires were set by inmates. 


Conflagration 


*June 13, St. Urbain, Que. Conflagration. 
$510,000. 

48 homes, 10 stores. Approximately half of 
the village of 1,800 people was destroyed by 
fire that originated with an explosion of a large 
can of pitch that was being heated on an elec- 
tric stove in preparation for a roof repair job. 
With no public fire department, no early attack 
could be made on the dwelling fire and wind- 
driven flames rapidly involved the closely built 
wooden buildings facing on both sides of two 


*Indicates group fire. 
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streets. Fire fighting equipment from neighbor- 
ing towns arrived in about an hour and wet 
down the parish church, using .water from a 
small stream. 


Dormitories 


Feb. 20, Elwyn, Pa. 
$400,000; | killed. 
Dormitory for 140 men and boys at training 
school for mentally retarded persons. An inmate 
admitted setting fire to a pile of mattresses in 
the mattress room on the fourth floor of the 4- 
story masonry, wood-joisted building. (The 
patient had a mania against mattresses.) Sev- 
eral factors contributed to the total loss: lack of 
sprinklers, heavy coating of wax on floors ap- 
plied over the years as punishment duty, de- 
layed alarm and inadequate water. On discov- 
ery of the fire at 2:45 A.M., employees tried to 
fight the fire with standpipe lines, but were 
forced by the rapid spread to drop the lines and 
flee, leaving six standpipe lines open and 
thereby severely reducing the supply at yard hy- 
drants. The alarm was then telephoned, but 
although instructions as to procedure had been 
given several times, the wrong fire department 
was called. A 60-year-old woman attendant lost 
her life when she returned to her bedroom for 
more clothing. 


Elwyn Training School. 


July 11, Cordova, Alaska. Western Fisheries. 
$250,000. 
Sleeping quarters for 27 men; seine, nets, 
food storage. Originating in the net loft, fire 
was discovered by the plant watchman at 4:10 


United Press 
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A.M., in time for all occupants to escape safely, 
The Cordova Fire Department did a remarkable 
job in confining damage to the unsprinklered 2. 
story wood-frame, metalclad building in which 
the fire originated. Wooden buildings, located 
five feet from either side of the burning build. 


ing and interconnected by passageways, were: 


saved by efficient use of the limited number of 
hose streams available. 


Hotels 


*Jan. 7, Atlantic City, N. J. Congress Hotel, et 
al. $1,697,000. 

Four hotels, one theatre, three stores, ten 
guest houses destroyed or severely damaged; 
thirteen other buildings slightly damaged. De. 
layed discovery, lack of automatic protection, 
predominance of combustible construction and 
strong winds were primarily responsible for this 
conflagration that involved buildings in a three. 
block area from the boardwalk back 600 ft. The 
first, second and third floors of the unsprio- 
klered 6-story wooden hotel of origin (closed 
for the season) were in flames when apparatus 
arrived. Most of the efforts of first arriving 
companies were used evacuating nearby hotels, 
as it was immediately evident that surrounding 
buildings would probably become involved. 
Strong winds drove the flames rapidly to other 
buildings, including a fire-resistive theatre en- 
tered via plain glass windows. The wooden 
section of the St. Charles Hotel was destroyed, 
despite sprinkler protection on the first and 
second floors and the attic. Fire spread to the 
fire-resistive section of this building through 


Feb. 20, Elwyn, Pa. Employees used six standpipe lines in an attempt to control fire in the 
fourth story of this school dormitory and did not call the fire department until they were forced 
to drop the lines and flee. Then the wrong fire department was called. 
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Associated Press 


Jan. 7, Atlantic City, N. J. Eighteen buildings were destroyed or badly damaged, and 13 
buildings were slightly damaged in this fire that originated in an unsprinklered 6-story wooden 


hotel closed for the winter (right center in photo). Removal of occupants of neighboring 
hotels was the first concern of firemen as it was immediately apparent that wind would drive 
the fire to exposed combustible buildings. 


plain glass windows. It is interesting to note 
that wired glass on the severely exposed fire 
tower remained intact. Control was finally 
reached at 1:30 P.M. and mutual aid companies, 
who in conjunction with Atlantic City firemen 
did a commendable job, were gradually re- 
lieved. Had this fire occurred under the same 
circumstances, but in the summer when all 
buildings would have been fully occupied, 
heavy loss of life would undoubtedly have 
occurred, 


Feb. 29, Philadelphia, Pa. Hotel Clinton. 
$716,500. 

250-room hotel. Rule No. 1 for all hotel 
fires: prompt notification of the fire department 
and guests was not followed in this fire, and 
but for the fact that the basement fire spread 
within walls instead of up open stairshafts, it 
is probable that loss of life would have been 
large. The fire originated in the basement, and 
according to a statement to a fire official, was 
fought for 134 hours before the fire department 
was called at 2:45 A.M. Fire spread up within 
wall spaces and spread laterally within joist 
spaces at each floor level of the unsprinklered 


United Press 

Feb. 29, Philadelphia, Pa. Employees are 
reported to have fought this hotel fire for |'/ 
hours before calling the fire department. 
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7-story building. When the seriousness of the 
fire became apparent guests were aroused and 
most of them made their way to safety down 
open stairways and fire escapes. However, more 
than a dozen were trapped on upper floors by 
smoke and were rescued over aerial ladders. 
Some were on the verge of jumping when ap- 
paratus arrived. Firemen did their best to con- 
trol the fire within walls and above ceilings, 
but had to leave and continue the attack from 
outside when ceilings began to fall. Eventually 
all floors collapsed. Three adjacent apartment 
houses were ignited, and special roving squads 
were required to tour the neighborhood putting 
out roof fires. 


*Mar. 17, Kilmarnock, Va. Kilmarnock Hotel, et 
al. $400,000. 

Hotel, nine stores, gasoline station, office. 
Eight buildings on both sides of Main Street 
were destroyed by fire that originated on the 
first floor of an unsprinklered 3-story brick, 
wood-joisted hotel. Fire was discovered at 2:00 
A.M. by one of the guests in time to permit the 
four occupants of the building to escape down 
an open stairway. Fire spread rapidly through 
the building, and by the time the volunteer fire 
department had assembled, the fire had been 
driven by high wind to a large brick, wood- 
joisted department store building and a smaller 
building across the street. Heat was so intense 
that firemen could not get close enough to reach 


Thatcher Studio 

May 18, nr. Bala, Ont. Photo shows the remains of a 175-room luxury hotel destroyed by 
fire two weeks before the day scheduled for opening for the summer season. The building 
was located on an island and was |5 miles from the nearest fire department, yet no private 
fire protection was provided during inoperative periods. 
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the fire with hose streams and consequently fire 
fighting was confined to protecting exposures on 
the perimeter. Combustible construction and 
lack of fire walls permitted spread to five build. 
ings next to the hotel. 


May 18, nr. Bala, Ont. Royal Muskoka Hotel; 
$410,500. 

175-room hotel. While undergoing renova. 
tions preparatory to the summer opening two 
weeks away, this unsprinklered 3-story wooden 
luxury hotel was reduced to ashes by fire that 
broke out during the night. Workers in nearby 
cabins were awakened at 2:00 A.M. by the 
flames that by then had control of the building. 
The hotel was located on an island and was 15 
miles from the. nearest fire department. Firemen 
from Bala and Port Carling responded, but to 
no avail. 


July 14, Fairbanks, Alaska. Pioneer Hotel, 
$250,000; 5 killed. 

Hotel, bar, liquor store. Five of the 250 
guests in this unsprinklered 3-story wood-frame, 
metalclad hotel were trapped and killed by fire 
that originated in a second-story guest room, 
On discovering the fire at 12:20 A.M. the desk 
clerk ran downstairs for a fire extinguisher, but 
on his return found the fire beyond control. The 
fire department was then notified and guests 
were individually alerted by telephone in time 


for all except five to escape before flames spread 
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up the open stairway and through corridors. It 
was obvious soon aftér apparatus arrived that 
the building could not be saved and firemen 
concentrated on saving exposures. In this they 
were successful although seriously hampered 
when water mains went dry, necessitating re- 
location of pumpers at a nearby river. Loss of 
water resulted when all electric power (includ- 
ing that supplying city pumps) was shut off be- 
cause of the possibility that live high tension 
wires near the fire would fall on firemen and 
spectators. 

July 15, Jasper, Alta. 
$413,000; | killed. 
Summer hotel. The 3-story building, called 
the largest log building in the world, was de- 
stroyed by fire that originated in a clerk’s room 
and spread rapidly over the oiled interior 
finish. Operation of a rate-of-rise automatic 
detection system at 9:45 P.M. gave the alarm 
and the approximately 300 guests dancing in 
the ballroom and playing cards in the lounge 
escaped safely. The one death resulted when 
aman reentered the burning structure. Lack of 
sprinklers and subdivision of areas were pri- 

marily responsible for the total loss. 
*Dec. 14, Kansas City, Mo. Phillips Hotel, et al. 
$425,000. 

Hotel laundry, storage and maintenance 
building; two hotels; garage. Fire originating 
in the second story of the unsprinklered 2-story 
brick, wood-joisted maintenance building for 
the Phillips Hotel destroyed the building of 
origin and caused fires to break out in the 
fourth and fifth stories of the adjoining 10- 
story fire-resistive State Hotel, and in the fifth, 
sixth and seventh stories of the 9-story fire- 
resistive New Yorker Hotel located across a 
15-ft. alley in the rear. Fire did not extend 
laterally to any extent in the hotels, although 
smoke damage throughout these buildings was 
severe. The roof of a 2-story garage adjoining 
the maintenance building suffered minor fire 
damage. Wired glass windows in the rear wall 
of the Phillips Hotel and fire doors in a pas- 
sageway between maintenance building and 
hotel were major factors in restricting loss in 
the latter hotel. 

Smoke was first noticed by a guest of the 
State Hotel at 1:10 A.M. (5 minutes after the 
watchman had checked part of the maintenance 
building.) Guests were evacuated but no one 
talled the fire department. At 1:27 A.M. the 
watchman discovered the fire and notified the 
Phillips Hotel clerk, who in turn pulled the 
fre alarm box in front of the hotel, then re- 
- and saw that his guests all got out safely. 

in the New Yorker Hotel Iso 
vacuated without panic as smoke enter em 
building through open windows in guest rooms. 


Jasper Park Lodge. 
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Prisons 
*April 21, Jackson, Mich. State Prison of South 
Michigan. $1,000,000. 

Cell blocks, work shops, etc. During a prison 
riot 14 buildings were fired. Some of the fires 
burned for as long as three hours before any 
fire department could get inside the walls, and 
then fire fighting had to be conducted under 
protection of armed police officers since prison- 
ers harassed firemen. Severe damage was suf- 
fered in most of the buildings involved, all of 
which were constructed of reinforced concrete 
and were unsprinklered. The binder twine mill, 
however, was sprinklered. Several small fires 
that were started in this mill were promptly 
extinguished by the sprinkler system and the 
total damage, mostly caused by water, was 
$5,000. Value of the building alone was 
$904,000. Had the building not been sprin- 
klered, not only would it have been destroyed, 
but also an exposed stamp plant with a 
building and contents replacement value of 
$1,372,000. 


*Oct. 31, Columbus, Ohio. Ohio State Peniten- 
tiary. $437,000. 

Print shop, woolen mill, two chapels, dining 
rooms, hospital, storeroom, laundry, warden’s 
office. Rioting prisoners set fires in nine occu- 
pancies involving eight buildings, seven of 
which were brick, wood-joisted, the other stone, 
wood-joisted. The buildings were of various 
heights and none was sprinklered. Two build- 
ings were completely destroyed; the others suf- 
fered minor to heavy damage. The prison fire 
brigade aided city firemen in extinguishing 
many of the fires in the incipient stage. At- 
tendants in the hospital effectively quenched 
fires in that building with first aid extinguish- 
ers. The number of fires covering a large area 
and the hindrance to fire fighting due to the 
rioting severely hampered firemen. Fortunately 
rioters did not offer physical resistance to fire 
fighters. 

Rooming House 
*March 5, Montreal, Que. Montreal Repertory 
Theatre, et al. $380,500; 2 killed. 

Two occupants of the rooming house on 
upper floors of the 3-story brick, wood-joisted 
theatre building were killed in a fire and explo- 
sion that leveled the building and severely dam- 
aged an adjacent 5-story apartment house. Most 
of the rooming house occupants made their way 
down smoke-filled stairways to the street before 
an explosion occurred that enveloped the build- 
ing in flames. One woman was trapped in her 
room and another who had fled the building 
apparently reentered. The adjacent apartment 
building was severely damaged by fire that en- 
tered through exposed windows. 





United Press Photo 


Feb. 29, Livonia, Mich. A salamander was blamed for this $2,500,000 fire which had to be 
fought by water supplies relayed from the nearest hydrant over a mile away and water supplied 
by three tankers available from five neighboring community fire departments. Approximately 
350,000 sq. ft. of the building in course of construction was involved according to one estimate. 


Builders' Risks — Two Big Ones in 1952 


The NFPA was asked by the McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co. to prepare an article 
for their October 1952 issue of Construc- 
tion Methods and Equipment on fire pre- 
vention of buildings in course of construc- 
tion.* The article proposed a 10 point 
prevention program detailed, in brief, as 
follows: 


1. Rubbish collection and disposal: A daily 
clean-up of scrap lumber, paper cement sacks 
and other building debris serves the dual pur- 
pose of removing-a fire hazard and makes for 
orderly working conditions. If scrap fires are 
permitted on the building site, temporary water 


* October 1952 issue available for 35 cents 
each from McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


supplies and a fire hose should be ready and 
each fire should be thoroughly soaked before 
employees leave the building site. 


2. Welding and cutting equipment: Realistic 
rules for safe installation and operation of weld- 
ing and cutting equipment should be followed. 
NFPA Pamphlets Nos. 51 and 51-A give de- 
tailed and specific recommendations on this sub- 
ject. The use of welding and cutting equipment 
with a lack of safeguards for its operation is 
hazardous but, with proper protection, this 
equipment can be used safely. 


3. Salamanders: Construction jobs may harbor 
extreme hazards in the form of salamanders 
made of battered metal drums with holes 
punched in them. They become an acute fire 
hazard when used near large amounts of com- 
bustibles or in proximity to non-flameproofed 
tarpaulins. 
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A safe and rugged design of salamander 
should be used and should be employed only in 
places where units are not likely to be upset by 
work operations—or a safer form of heat should 
be provided. Coal oy coke should be used in 
salamanders rather yhan wood and other light 
combustible materigls, because of the spark haz- 

resulting frony the usé of the latter types of 
uels. In addition, they should be kept under 
Supervision anid should nor be allowed ‘to con- 
tigue burning after hours. 


4. Temporary wiring: Construction operations 
ordinarily require considerable amounts of tem- 
porary wiring which constitute a hazard unless 
carefully installed and supervised by a compe- 
tent electrician. Temporary circuits, particularly 
high-voltage circuits, as may be required for 
power tools, cranes and similar equipment, re- 
quire substantial protection against mechanical 
damage, as well as proper installation. 


5. Flammable liquids: Careless storage and 
handling of flammable liquids are responsible 
for many fires in construction operations. Small 
quantities of gasoline and similar fuels should 
be handled in safety cans. Bulk quantities of 
flammable liquids should be stored and handled 
in accordance with NFPA Standards for Flam- 
mable Liquids, Pamphlet No. 30-L. Solvents 
such as thinners, asphalt, mastic and other plas- 
tic materials are hazardous unless carefully han- 
dled, stored and used. Rags and mops used to 
clean up spilled flammable liquids and paint 
should be destroyed. 


6. Tar kettles: Hazards involve overheating of 
the material and exposure to combustibles in the 
vicinity. They should be located outside of the 
building, and particular care should be taken 
not to place them on combustible roofs. Wood 
fires for heating tar kettles are particularly haz- 
ardous. Overheating of the kettles has resulted 
in many serious fires. 


7. Gasoline-powered equipment: Air compres- 
sors, hoists, pumps and similar equipment often 
are fueled by gasoline. They should be located 
so that engine exhausts are well away from com- 
bustible material. Another hazard is refueling. 
It is essential that gasoline engines be shut off 
while being refueled and that proper safety cans 
are employed to avoid spillage. It is necessary 
that engine-powered equipment be kept reason- 
ably clean and free of combustible materials on 
hot surfaces, to avoid ignition of these combus- 
tibles which may flare up beyond control when 
soaked with oil. 


8. Watchman service: On large construction 
jobs watchman service is an essential from the 
theft point of view and it also serves a useful 
purpose for fire prevention. Boys playing in in- 
completed buildings have caused numerous fires, 
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The Camera Shop—Sunnyside, Wash. 


Sept. 23, Sunnyside, Wash. Most people are amazed after looking at a photo such as this 
that a small tar pot could be the cause. The tar pot was left ''on" during lunch hour and as 
the tar vaporized, the vapors were ignited by the electric heating elements. An explosion 
resulted which had sufficient energy to blow out concrete building units from their reinforced 


concrete frames! 


some intentional and some accidental. Unless 
positive means are provided to prevent access 
to the building, a watchman to guard the prop- 
erty and to detect fires in their incipiency is a 
good investment. Men hired for such services 
should be able-bodied individuals. The guide 
for watchmen published by the NFPA in Pam- 
phlet No. 601 is a manual recommended to 
judge the qualifications of the man selected and 
to specify his duties. 


9. Accessibility: Contractors will do well to 
provide access to buildings under construction 
for emergency fire department use. Roadways 
should be selected and maintained in passable 
condition convenient to the nearest hydrants 
available and, if the building has standpipe and 
hose systems, access to fire department connec- 
tions for such standpipe should be assured. Hy- 
drants should be kept accessible at all times. 
Because it is difficult for firemen to identify the 
standpipes to be used for a fire in upper stories, 
signs should be placed designating the proper 
standpipes for floors or sections of floors which 
may be involved. Plans of the building should 
be provided to the chief of the local fire depart- 
ment so that he is fully advised as to the type of 
construction, materials used and any special haz- 
ards which might exist. 


10. Protection: Wherever possible, fire protec- 
tive equipment such as standpipes and hose sys- 


tems and sprinkler systems should be completed 
as the building is erected, floor by floor. Water 
supplies should be connected and _ sprinkler 
heads installed. If automatic detection equip- 
ment is to be provided, such equipment also 
should be installed as soon as construction con- 
ditions permit. 


Some of these prevention suggestions 
would have found worthwhile application 
in the two “‘large loss”’ fires this year. 


Feb. 29, Livonia, Mich. Ford Motor Co., et al. 
$2,500,000. 

Army tank plant. Approximately one-fourth 
of the partially completed 1,500,000 sq. ft. high 
l-story masonry, steel-framed military tank 
assembly building was destroyed by fire that is 
believed to have been caused by a salamander in 
a construction shanty in the building. Fire ap- 
paratus was summoned by a plant protection 
guard but the fire spread rapidly through wood 
forms, nonflameproofed tarpaulins and_ other 
contractor's materials and could not be attacked 
until water was relayed by four pumpers froma 
hydrant a mile away. Work on a water main to 
the property had just been started several weeks 
before the fire. Company fire protection officials 
had told the contractors of a number of fire pro- 
tection weaknesses in the plant. 
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Sept. 23, Sunnyside, Wash. Washington Co-op 
Farmers Assn. $300,000. 

Cold storage plant for poultry and egg proc- 
essing and storage. This 2-story concrete block, 
heavy timber building was nearly completed 
(although the sprinkler system had not as yet 
been installed) when an explosion and fire oc- 
curred that caused heavy structural damage. The 
explosion occurred in a cold room in which cork 
insulation was being installed with tar heated in 
an electric tar pot. During the lunch hour it was 
customary to turn all switches controlling heat- 
ing elements to “low” but on this particular day 
they were turned by mistake to “high.” Over- 


heating caused vapors to accumulate near the 
floor which were ignited by the heating elements 
when vapor concentration reached the explosive 
range. The blast forced hot gases throughout 
the building, blew concrete block panels out of 
reinforced concrete frames and started an inte- 
rior fire in cork and tar. Fortunately workmen 
were at lunch in another part of the building 
and were able to escape. More than half the 
building was saved by firemen. 


~ See also stories on fires of Aug. 18 at Spring- 
field, Ill., pages 216, 217; Mar. 17 at Canton- 
ment, Fla., page 219. 


Colossal Productions — Movieland 1952 


Two unusual fires in Warner Bros. First 


property destruction and are separately re- 


National Studio on May 16 and July 9 ported in view of their unusual features and 
importance to fire protection technology. 


caused an estimated total of $4,890,000 in 


United Press Photo 
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May 16, Burbank, Calif. Seven per cent of the total area occupied by Warner Bros. 
First National Studio was involved in this fire of undetermined cause and uncertain origin. 
With a 6-12 mph wind, the fire jumped 55 to 65 ft. clear spaces between the buildings. 
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*May 16, Burbank, Calif. Warner Bros. First 
National Studio. $1,100,000. 


Motion picture studio. Fire originating in an 
unsprinklered property storage building before 
being controlled had involved ten congested 
combustible buildings. Of the ten, one stage 
was completely sprinklered and one wardrobe 
building suffering damage to exterior walls 
was partially sprinklered. Within minutes of 
discovery, the fire had involved the entire 40- 
ft.-high building of origin and had ignited the 
roof and entered the plenum corridor on the 
roof of the sprinklered stage a few feet to the 
north, Twenty minutes later a corner of the roof 
collapsed (believed due to failure of unpro- 
tected steel roof supports) snapping a sprin- 
kler riser. It has been surmized that the cooling 
effect sprinkler discharges could have had on the 
steel columns was nullified by rock wool batts 
fastened to the inside walls for sound absorp- 
tion. It is also felt that the batts on the in- 
side of the roof may have delayed sprinkler 
operation. Simultaneous with the spread of fire 
through the stage buildings other buildings on 
all sides of the fire area were being ignited and 
it was only due to excellent work of the city 
and studio fire departments that destruction was 
not more extensive. The principal lesson from 
the fire was that clear spaces of 55 to 65 ft. are 
not adequate between large wooden buildings. 


International News 


*July 9, Burbank, Calif. Warner Bros. First Na- 
tional Studio. $3,790,000. 


Motion picture studio. The second disastrous 
fire in two months at this studio presented fur- 
ther conclusive evidence that clear spaces of 5§ 


to 65 ft. between high combustible buildings is 


not adequate exposure protection. In this case . 


approximately 15 acres of the 100 occupied by 
the studio were swept by a fire that originated 
in the unsprinklered “Ocean Liner Set’’ located 
near the middle of the “set lot.’”” The studio fire 
department was summoned immediately upon 
discovery, but the building was completely in- 
volved when firemen arrived, and flames spread 
with tremendous speed before a northerly wind, 
consuming all tinder-dry street sets as it raced 
along. The public fire department tried vainly 
to check the spread but was forced to relocate 
continually as flames ignited one combustible set 
after another. A change in wind direction caused 
the flames to spread southward, at which time 
so much water was being consumed by fire com- 
panies to the north that practically none was left 
for hose streams and sprinklers in the south por- 
tion. Among the buildings destroyed because of 
insufficient water was a sprinklered dock build- 
ing scene and a partially sprinklered property 
storage building. 


*Indicates group fire. 


July 9, Burbank, Calif. The second serious Warner Bros. First National Studio fire involved 
approximately 15%, or 15 acres, of the 100 acres occupied by the company. Again the cause 
of the fire is listed as unknown but the origin was in a permanent, unsprinklered, wood set 
constructed in the form of a ship pier and ocean liner. This fire required even greater fire 
fighting efforts than the previous conflagration on May 16. Water supplies were overtaxed with 
53 hose streams and 4 turret nozzles plus sprinkler requirements. 
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Fourteen Other 


In the other parts of this Quarterly we 
have reviewed the serious losses in the 
principal occupancy classes affected by fires 
causing damages of a quarter-million dol- 
lars or more. But, there were other types 
of properties which sustained heavy losses 


which did not fall into the more common 


categories. 

In this year’s record, there were 14 fires 
in miscellaneous properties causing losses 
of nearly $10,000,000. In this group were 
two aircraft hangars, two churches, two oil 
and gas wells and one auditorium, one coal 
washery, a forest fire, a grandstand, an oil 
tank farm, a refinery, a stable and a theatre. 
Each of these are reviewed briefly accord- 
ing to information presently available and 
ate listed in order of their chronological 
occurrence. 


Aircraft Hangars 


Jan. 2, Trenton, Ont. Royal Canadian Air Force. 
$2,000,000. 

Main repair hangar. A report received from 
the Department of National Defense, Canada, 
on this disastrous fire is classified “confidential.” 
For this reason the lessons of the fire cannot be 
shared by others interested. 

Oct. 19, Kingsville Naval Auxiliary Air. Station, 
Tex. Dept. of the Navy. $1,130,000. 

Failure of a gas regulator designed to reduce 
line pressure from 27 psi to approximately 8 
ounces is blamed for this fire which destroyed a 
34-ft.-high, 36,600 sq. ft. aircraft maintenance 
hanga: at the Kingsville Naval Auxiliary Air 
Station. The natural gas, under high pressure, 
entered a 495,000 BTU per hour unit heater in- 
stalled in the roof cavity of the hangar and shot 
a huge volume of flame under the wood roof 
deck of the large area structure. The alarm was 
given at 12:11 A.M. and the Air Station Fire 
Department responded promptly and called for 
mutual aid from the Kingsville Fire Department 


(four miles distant). Failure to cut off the gas 
supply and the lack of training of newly assigned 
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enlisted personnel in the NAS Fire Department 
were partially responsible for the almost total 
loss which resulted, but lack of sprinkler protec- 
tion plus the combustible construction were 
probably more basic reasons why the fire spread 
throughout the hangar. The building was used 
for aircraft maintenance and contained battery, 
carpenter, machine, paint, plating and propeller 
shops as well as having facilities for engine 
overhaul, stock storage, a technical library and 
oxygen servicing. The building loss is estimated 
at approximately $145,000 whereas the contents 
loss runs to about $985,000. 


Auditorium 


Sept. 20, Tulsa, Okla. Avey's Tulsa Coliseum. 
$921,500. 

10,000-seat auditorium for skating, athletic 
events, public gatherings. Thirty minutes after 
outsiders saw lightning strike the unsprinklered 
2-story brick, wood-joisted arena, firemen were 
summoned via police radio for a fire that was 
burning in the 12-ft.-high attic space. Since the 
attic space was unsprinklered and undivided, 
fire spread throughout the concealed space and 
caused the roof to collapse soon after the arrival 
of apparatus. A combustible fibreboard ceiling 
beneath the cockloft contributed to the spread of 
fire. 


Coal Washery 


May 24, Gordon, W. Va. Dorothy Gordon Min- 
ing Co. $299,000. 

Coal washery and preparation building. There 
was no plausible explanation for fire that de- 
stroyed the 40,000 sq. ft. wood-frame, metalclad 
building. Electricity was shut off and there was 
no legitimate reason for anyone to enter the 
structure for several hours prior to discovery of 
the fire at 10:00 p.m. Apparatus arrived from 
Madison, 14 miles away, 30 minutes after dis- 
covery, but by then the 40-ft.-high building was 
beyond saving. 


Churches 


March I!, St. Germain de Grantham, Que. 
Parish Church. $383,500. 
With the exception of the loss figure no fur- 
ther details are available on this fire. 
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United Press Photo 


Dec. 21, Manchester, N. H. A fire which started near the boiler room of this 62-year-old 
brick church destroyed the structure despite all efforts at control. The NFPA publication 
“Churches Are Burning" gives valuable dome to prevent church fires and protect such 
properties against this type of severe loss. 
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Dec. 21, Manchester, N. H. St. George's Catho- 
lic Church. $250,000. 

Only partial information is available on this 
December fire which gutted the 62-year-old 
brick St. George’s Catholic Church. The fire 
alarm was received at 11:25 P.M., shortly after 
a beano party in the basement auditorium. From 
all appearances, the fire started in refuse outside 
the boiler room. Four hours after the alarm the 
tre was judged under control but it is antic- 
ipated that the remaining walls would have to 


be razed. 


Gas Well 


Feb. 15, Renova, Pa. John A. McGuire, et al. 
$750,000. 

A new well producing 100,000,000 cubjc feet 
of gas per day caught fire as workmen sought to 
cap it. A gas well fire fighting expert from 
Texas was flown in to extinguish the fire and 
cap the well. 


Grandstand 


Jan. 30, nr. Crete, Ill. Lincoln Fields Racing 
Ass'n., Inc. $317,500. 

Grandstand with betting booths, totalizing 
rooms and refreshment concessions. Explosion 
of an oil-fired salamander on the second floor 
(grandstand area) caused fire that spread rapid- 


ly over the wood roof and floor and also spread 
over freshly painted walls in the unsprinklered 
2-story brick, steel-framed building. Despite a 
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prompt telephone alarm, fire had spread through- 
out the grandstand building when Crete appara- 
tus arrived. With the help of equipment from 
surrounding towns, however, Crete firemen were 
able to save most of the communicating club 
house and the restaurant and stadium 50 ft. 
away. 


Forest Fire 


Oct. 14, Mt. Hood National Forest, Ore. U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture. $265,500. 

A total of 1,743 acres burned in a fire which 
destroyed 26,000,000 board feet of merchant- 
able timber and 500 acres of young growth. No 
details are available as to the exact origin be- 
yond the statement of the Regional Forester that 
the fire probably started from a power line. 


Motion Picture Theatre 


Feb. 26, Santa Ana, Calif. Broadway Theatre. 
$325,000. 

Motion picture theatre. Absence of automatic 
detection equipment or standard watchman serv- 
ice permitted fire believed caused by carelessly 
discarded smoking material in the smoking 
lounge on the mezzanine to burn for ‘several 
hours before smoke was noticed by an outsider 
at 4:30 A.M. Fire entered ventilating duct open- 
ings, in the ceiling, melted the aluminum ducts 
and spread throughout the unsprinklered 2 ft. to 
10 ft. high concealed roof space above the audi- 


Jan. 30, near Crete, Ill. An unattended oil fueled salamander, used for the comfort of 
workmen making repairs to the structure, exploded while unattended. Burning oil was thrown 
throughout the vicinity igniting the wood board roof and floor of the grandstand. A six-hour 
fire resulted with four outside departments aiding the local volunteer department. The 
grandstand is located outside the corporate limits of Crete and it took about 10 minutes for 


the first equipment to arrive. 
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fighting was handicapped by lack of 


Fire 
installed foam or equivalent protection, the imperfect dikes, the sloping salt marsh ground and congested conditions in the adjoining refinery. 


Fr, the tire is assimec ro nave Deen caused Dy & STATIC Spark. TIaMing Ol spreag OuUTsiCSe 
he refinery area. 


hrough openings in the dike walls and over one dike into ¢ 


kerosene at 4 temperature of iis 


the original diked area +! 


was being tilled with 
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torium. Due to absence of automatic dampers or 
standard fire doors in the ventilating duct where 
it passed through the proscenium wall, fire 
spread through the duct to the small fan house 
on the roof of the stage section. Since most of 
the fire was confined to the concealed roof space 
firemen were greatly handicapped until the roof 
collapsed. Automatic shutters functioned prop- 
erly to prevent fire from entering the projection 
booth. 


Oil Tank 


May 16, Corpus Christi, Texas. General American 
Tank Storage Co., et al. $465,000. 


Tank farm, refinery, dwellings, stores. An ex- 
plosion attributed to static electricity ruptured 
an 80,000-bbI. all-steel tank and released part of 


United Press Photo 

July 21, Bakersfield, Calif. Earthquake dam- 
age knocked over two large cylinder type bu- 
tane tanks and broke connecting lines allow- 
ing the gas to spread throughout the plant 
over a five-acre area. When a second shock 
wave hit, the electric transformers were 
shorted out causing the gas to ignite. After 
high pressure stills were cut off, the leaking 
butane storage tanks were cooled by the fire 
departments and the fire extinguished. 
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its contents of 50,000 bbls. of kerosene. At the 
time of the explosion, kerosene at 117°F. was 
being pumped into the tank via an overhead fill 
line. Burning kerosene flowed through holes in 
dikes and over dikes into an adjoining diked 
area containing a 25,000-bbl. storage tank and 
also to an adjacent refinery where all storage 
tanks and structures, except a tower and Still, 
were destroyed. Firefighting was handicapped 
by lack of foam chambers on tanks. Portable 
foam equipment was used to control the tank 
fire and ground spills. In addition to the tank 
farm and refinery, several residences and stores 
were damaged, in most cases by fires started on 
wood shingle roofs. A helicopter was used by 
the fire chief to survey the fire area and deter- 
mine strategy. 


Oil Well 


Sept. 23, nr. Lovington, N. M. Continental Oil 
Co. $1,000,000. 

Well producing 27 barrels of oil an hour 
and as much as 600,000,000 cu. ft. of gas 
per day. Fire broke out following a blowout 
that occurred during a drill stem test operation. 
Twenty minutes later the derrick and machinery 
were a total loss. A specially designed device 
was lowered by derrick into the well casing and 
water was introduced into the well under 900 
psi, followed by mud. In 20 minutes the flames 
had been reduced to two or three feet in height. 


Refinery — Butane Storage Tanks 


July 21, nr. Bakersfield, Calif. Western Gulf Re- 
finery. $1,500,000. 

Butane vapors spread over a 5-acre area when 
an earthquake toppled two butane storage tanks 
from steel supporting girders, thereby breaking 
all connecting piping. Ignition is believed to 
have occurred at electrical equipment. After a 
delay of 45 minutes until 90 high pressure stills 
were cut off, Bakersfield firemen were permitted 
to enter the refinery and use hose streams to cool 
equipment. When leaking butane storage tanks 
were cooled the fire went out. 


Stable 


Oct, 26, Louisville, Ky. Douglas Park Racetrack. 
$269,000. 

Horse barn. Sixty-eight horses were killed by 
a fire that destroyed the 400-ft.-long wooden 
stable. Originating in the loft where hay and 
straw were stored, the fire spread so rapidly that 
only six animals could be rescued. Discovery 
was by a stablehand at 6:58 P.M. 





Yachting Fire Safety 


By Charles S. Morgan 


Secretary, NFPA Committee on Marine Fire Protection 


Lemmings are strange little creatures. 
Small rodents, they feel an irresistible 
urge from time to time to go down to the 
sea. The trouble is they overlook the rest 
of the Biblical quotation, that really im- 
portant phrase, “in ships.” They just go 
down to the sea by the millions and keep 
right on going down until they drown. 


This is not a pointless little story. The 
American people are becoming more and 
more like lemmings. Greater numbers than 
ever before are feeling the irresistible urge 
to go down to the sea, and to our lakes, 
ponds, and rivers. Yachting is no longer 
exclusively a rich man’s pastime; there’s 
some sort of craft within the reach of 
almost everybody interested. Needless to 
say, these hundreds of thousands of shal- 
low-water admirals, unlike the lemmings, 
are not impelled by any suicidal mania, 
but, unfortunately, through ignorance and 
neglect, the ultimate consequences are too 
often just as disastrous. 

Coast Guard registration of power boats 
over 16 feet in length now totals about 
475,000, a 50 per cent increase over pre- 
war days. This figure does not include an 
estimated 300,000 unregistered power 
boats, 2,500,000 boats powered by out- 
board motors, or 200,000 _ sailboats. 
Scarcity of materials and mounting prices 
have failed to stymie the phenomenal 
boom in boating. There’s large scale 
pleasure boating today in localities which 
before the war never saw a craft larger 
than a rowboat or a canoe. Throughout 
the expanded waterways of the Tennessee 
Valley and many other inland areas where 
federal dams have created huge lakes and 


inland waterways, the yacht flotilla grows 
by leaps and bounds. 

No doubt many of these tyros, as well 
as most landsmen, imagine that the fire 
hazard of a power boat is on a par with 
what might be expected of a seagoing au. 
tomobile, but that is far from the truth, 
Motorcraft are beset by an assortment of 
fire hazards peculiar to their kind, in addi. 
tion to other strictly nautical dangers like 
leaks, strandings, and collisions. 


Primary Hazard — the Fuel 

The pre-eminent hazard associated with 
power boats stems from the use of gaso. 
line as fuel. The fuel capacity of motor 
craft is generally somewhat greater than 
that of motor cars. The fuel is stored in 
tanks which are exposed to the corrosive 
atmosphere of the briny deep and to sub. 
stantial vibration and rocking, with con. 
sequent surging of the contents. It is de. 
livered to an engine which is commonly 
jammed into a compartment of combus. 
tible construction barely big enough to 
hold it. Any leakage or spillage runs 
down into the bilges, producing a gasoline 
vapor-air mixture which all too often falls 
within the explosive range. 

Another important problem is the 
intense heat developed throughout the 
exhaust system. In. the event of failure 
of the cooling system, this represents a 
serious fire threat to adjacent combustible 
materials, 

In addition, there are the hazards of the 
galley where cooking is done, or attempted, 
on a variety of stoves, some of them of 
questionable design, burning various fuels. 
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In short, there are few other uses of 
petroleum fuels by the public in which the 
fire and explosion hazards parallel those 
possible in inboard-powered motor craft. 
The essence of their safety from fire lies 
in the prevention of fuel leakage, the 
elimination of possible sources of vapor 
ignition and the assurance of adequate 
ventilation of bilges and engine compart- 
ments. 

It is estimated that there have been 
about 700 fires and explosions on motor 
craft during each of the last few years.* 
Considering the steady increase in boating 
during this same period, this is evidence 
of some progress toward greater fire safety. 
While there are no statistics available, we 
estimate that a comparatively high per- 
~ #This estimate is based on NEPA fire record 
data and information supplied by the Yacht 
Safety Bureau. See also NFPA pamphlet “Fire 


Record of Motor Craft,” 1940, available from 
the Association for 10 cents each. 
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centage, probably not less than half, of 
these fires and explosions result in injuries 
or deaths. This is inescapable when one 
considers the limited space and general 
congestion inherent in nearly all boats. 
The annual monetary loss may run to three 
million dollars or more. 


Fire Safety Programs 


What is being done to improve this 
situation? In any discussion of maritime 
safety one thinks immediately of the U. S. 
Coast Guard with its glorious tradition of 
rescue from the perils of the sea. To the 
cause of motor craft safety, the Coast 
Guard lends the strong arm of the law, 
but the Coast Guard does more than that. 


On the legal side, the Coast Guard en- 
forces its ‘Motorboat Regulations’* 


*Copies available from the Superintendent 
of Documents, United States Government Print- 
ing office, Washington 25, D. C. Last issue 
dated June 16, 1947. 


The 26-foot auxiliary sloop "Voyager" was destroyed in Belmont Harbor near Chicago 
following a gasoline vapor explosion shortly after the vessel was refueled. Four of the six per- 
sons aboard were — and, for a time, the burning yacht threatened 150 other pleasure 


boats moored in the harbor. 
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This forty-five foot cruiser burned on Aug. 24, 1952 when gasoline, leaking from the car- 
buretor, filled the bilges with gasoline vapors. An engine back-fire ignited the trapped vapor- 
air mixture. Two men aboard the craft jumped overboard into the Freeport, N. Y. harbor but 


suffered burns and shock. 


which are applicable to virtually all in- 
board-power-driven craft which operate 
on the navigable waters of the United 
States. These regulations specify certain 
navigation lights, whistles, fog bells, and 
life preservers with which each boat must 
be equipped. They also set forth certain 
requirements for fire extinguishers of 
specified minimum number and approved 
type, for an approved back-fire arrester on 
the carburetor, and for ventilation of 
bilges on boats which are decked over. 

To supplement these brief regulations 
the Coast Guard publishes (in the same 
edition with its Regulations) a more exten- 
sive advisory document entitled, ““Recom- 
mended Practices for the Care and Safe 
Operation of Motorcraft.” These recom- 
mendations are concerned almost entirely 
with fire hazards and are drawn, for the 
most part, from Standards of NFPA. 


Coast Guard Auxiliary 
The Coast Guard sponsors a voluntary 
civilian organization of yachtsmen known 


as the Coast Guard Auxiliary which has 
as its purpose the encouragement of the 
boat-owning public to comply with safety 
regulations. It places great emphasis on 
its annual ‘‘Courtesy Motor Boat Examina- 
tion” in which members of the Auxiliary 
conduct voluntary examinations of the 
power boats of others. 


The level of fire safety achieved under 
this program is dependent to a substantial 
degree upon the knowledge and conscien- 
tiousness of the volunteer inspector before 
he issues the coveted official decal. Never- 
theless, the whole operation constitutes a 
progressive step toward greater safety on 
motor craft. 


U. S. Power Squadrons 

Another group that participates in the 
yacht safety movement at the level of the 
motor boat owner is the U. S. Power 
Squadrons. Despite its name, this organ- 
ization is not affliated with any govern- 
mental agency. It was established about 
forty years ago by a group of yachtsmen 
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in Boston who recognized the need for 
education of those who are new to motor 
boating, or who have just assumed the 
greater responsibility of a larger craft. 
This is a civilian educational organization 
and there are now about 130 active 
Squadrons with a membership of 17,000. 
The U.S.P.S. conduct a series of training 
courses for yachtsmen in which the fire 
peril is treated and most Squadron instruc- 
tors use the NFPA Standards to advan- 
tage in these training programs. 


Yacht Safety Bureau 

Still another organization closely asso- 
ciated with the subject is the Yacht Safety 
Bureau. This is a private organization, 
the successor to the Bureau for the Pre- 
vention of Explosion and Fire on Motor 
Boats. It is supported by the marine in- 
surance companies which accept insurance 
liability on yachts and by the National 
Association of Engine and Boat Manufac- 
turers. This Bureau deals more with boat 
builders, shipyards, yacht storage yard 
operators, marina or boat basin proprie- 
tors, but its contacts with power boat 
owners are not inconsiderable. The Bu- 
reau is a strong supporter of NFPA and 
has been responsible for a substantial dis- 
tribution of the NFPA Standards for Mo- 
tor Craft along with a little pamphlet of 
its own entitled ‘Fundamentals for the 
Prevention of Explosion and Fire on 
Pleasure Boats.’’* 


It may be interesting to know that the 
Bureau estimates that only about 20 per 
cent of the motor boats in use are insured. 
As might be anticipated, the level of fire 
safety found in insured boats, as a class, is 
superior to that of uninsured boats and 






*Copies available from the Yacht Safety Bu- 
teau, 21 West Street, New York 6, N. Y. Single 
copies free on request. 
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this fact is reflected in the fire experience. 
While only a small percentage of the in- 
sured boats are actually inspected by a sur- 
veyor fromthe insurance company or 
broker, the owners of these craft are en- 
couraged by their insurers to maintain a 
high level of fire safety. 


NFPA Standards 

The NFPA first adopted a standard for 
motor craft fire protection in 1925. Since 
that time the standard has undergone 
many amendments and revisions. The 
latest complete revision was in 1950 with 
certain amendments adopted in 1951 and 
1952. The committee which prepared the 
current document is the Committee on 
Motor Craft and Marinas, one of five tech- 
nical committees operating under the 
aegis of the General Committee on Marine 
Fire Protection. It is a committee of 
sixteen persons under the chairmanship of 
Mr. E. S. Terwilliger, Manager of the 
Yacht Safety Bureau. Among its members 
are representatives of the marine under- 
writers, the engine and boat manufac- 
turers, the U. S. Coast Guard, the Ameri- 
can Bureau of Shipping, and the yachting 
public as represented by the U. S. Power 
Squadrons. The fruit of their labor is en- 
titled Fire Protection Standards for Motor 
Craft.* These indicate what is currently 
considered good practice toward making 
inboard-powered motor craft, both pleas- 
ure and commercial types, as free as prac- 
ticable from the hazard of fire. 


Without attempting to condense the 
standards into a few words which would be 
an impossible task anyway, it may not be 
amiss to outline briefly the main provisions 
thereof, the details of which are readily 
available to all. 





* (NFPA No. 302) available from NFPA, 60 
Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. 


copy. 


35 cents per 
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In treating the hull, the standards em- 
phasize four points: (1) provision of 
accessible escape hatches from below deck 
areas, and separation of the engine com- 
partment by substantial bulkheads from 
the rest of the hull; (2) avoidance of 
combustible insulating or decorative ma- 
terials within compartments; (3) ventila- 
tion of engine compartment, bilges and 
fuel tank spaces by means of induced air 
currents; and (4) protection against light- 
ning. 

With respect to engines, the standards 
emphasize the need for: (1) adequate re- 
liable cooling of the engine, and of the 
exhaust manifold and exhaust pipe; (2) a 
back-fire arrester on the carburetor; (3) the 
location of spark-producing equipment 
(such as starters and generators) as high 
above the bilges as practicable; and (4) 
durability and corrosion resistance of the 


components of the exhaust system and its 


cooling arrangements. 


The Oregonian — Durham and Bates 
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The standards are quite specific in deal. 
ing with the fuel system setting forth rec. 
ommendations on tank and pipe materials, 
thicknesses, and tank design as well as 
calling for accessibility to inspection, 
proper supports and safely arranged fill 
and vent pipes. This final item is one of 
high priority. Disregard for proper design 
of fill and vent pipes has resulted in many 
disasters. In a nutshell, they must be so 
arranged that neither liquid fuel nor its 
vapors can reach the inside of the hull or 
cabin but will flow overboard. (See dia. 
gram accompanying this text.) 

An entire chapter of the standards is 
devoted to cooking, heating and auxiliary 
appliances. Open flame devices are more 
subject to careless operation than any 
other boat equipment involving fire risk. 
It is, therefore, imperative that such equip. 
ment be selected and installed with every 
consideration for minimizing their haz 
ards. The standards set forth recom. 
mended arrangements for stoves employ- 


Failure to ventilate can cause explosions in tight compartments as illustrated here. In- 
stalled permanent ventilation is necessary and NFPA Standard No. 302 specifies approved 
methods of achieving this safety. One person was killed and two injured in this accident. 
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Yacht Safety Burcau c 

Several important fire prevention safeguards, detailed in NFPA No. 302, are illustrated in 
this diagram. The fuel pipe (1!) should be of ample size, should run directly from deck plate 
to tank, and should be arranged to prevent overflow of fuel or vapors inside the hull. 
(Par. 323). The fuel tank vent pipe (2) should lead from top of tank and should have flame 
arresters to protect against flash-backs (Par. 323). The fuel tank (3) should be rigidly secured 
with holding straps insulated from the tank surface (Pars. 311-314.) Fuel cut-offs (4) are re- 
quired at both tanks and engine (Par. 324.) Flexible tubing (5) should separate the fuel 
lines secured to the hull from those secured to the engine (Par. 324.) The carburetor (6) 
should have a drip collector and back-fire flame arrester (Par. 212). Battery (7) should be 
securely installed and equipped with a protective shield (Par. 523.) Ventilation (8) require- 
ments include two intake and two exhaust ducts of equal and large diameter terminating in 
large cowls rs equivalent fittings, with exhaust blower installed as high above bilge as pos- 
sible (Sec. 13). 
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Astorian Budget — Durham and Bates 

The yacht Marclay II of Portland, Oregon 
sustained a $7,000 fire due to improper fusing. 
Shown here is a part of the fire damaged cabin 
with the engine room hatch removed. 


ing solid fuel, alcohol, kerosene, and fuel 
oil as well as detailed recommendations 
for liquefied petroleum gas systems. It 
should be noted, however, that the stand- 
ards contain the following statement: 
“Gasoline stoves shall not be used on 
boats.” 
Electrical Services 

Another important chapter of the stand- 
atds has to do with the electrical system. 
Fairly complete specifications for electrical 
wiring installations operating at less than 
50 volts are provided. One of the big 
problems in this connection is the over- 
loading of the wiring system by the ever- 
increasing assortment of electrical appli- 
ances being offered to the yachtsman, in- 
cluding not only many of the usual house- 
hold devices but also various electrically 
operated aids to navigation and communi- 
cation. In connection with boat wiring, 
one must not lose sight of the danger, un- 
less the job is done properly, of electrolyttc 
destruction of such underwater metal 
parts, as the propeller or rudder. 


The standards provide the usual advice 
with respect to portable fire extinguishers, 
calling for not less than the specified 
minimum number of approved types. The 
standards conclude with some sound 
words of advice on operation and mainte. 
nance, fueling procedures and the like. 


Utilizing NFPA Standards 

Needless to say these standards by their 
mere existence contribute little if anything 
to improved fire safety on boats. It is ofly 
when these standards are accepted by the 
boat-owning public and by the boat build. 
ers that their value becomes really signifi. 
cant. It is a source of pride and gratifica. 
tion to the hard-working committee that 
prepared the standards and to the NFPA 
that this guide to safer boating does cur. 
rently enjoy widespread acceptance and 
that this recognition is constantly grow- 
ing. Since the 1950 edition was issued, 
almost 15,000 copies of the NFPA Motor 
Craft Standards have been distributed to 
interested persons. This is nearly as many 
copies as were distributed of the earlier 
editions in the preceding ten years. 

A number of stock boat manufacturers 
are making greater efforts to see that their 
products comply in the main with the 
provisions of the standards and an evet- 


Astorian Badget — Durham and Bates 

Exterior view of the Marclay II following ex- 
tinguishment of the electrical fire illustrated 
above. 
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growing number of yachtsmen are doing 
the same thing with their own boats. I 
believe that the day will come when every 
reputable designer and builder of power 
boats is thoroughly familiar with the 
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rives, the better it will be not only for the 
boating public but also for the entire boat- 
ing industry. 

Meanwhile, however, there is still an 
ample field of endeavor for the NFPA, 


NFPA standards and makes a conscien- 
tious effort to be guided by its recom. 
mendations and when every prospective 
boat owner will insist that the boat he 
buys meets the standards in the same way 
that he now insists that his household 
appliances be “‘approved’”” by Underwrit- 
ers’ Laboratories. The sooner this day ar- 


the Coast Guard, the Power Squadrons, 
and the Yacht Safety Bureau in correcting 
carelessness and ignorance of the lethal 
potentialities of motor boats on the part of 
those who own and operate them. There 
remain thousands upon thousands of 
motor craft which avoid fire and explosion 


disaster only by the Grace of God! 


Swedish NFPA Friends Meet 


Stockholm, Sweden, Nov. 26, 1952 


All members may derive satisfaction from the ever-increasing international interest in 
the NFPA. The photograph above is best explained by quoting a letter just received from 
NFPA member, Kaare Brandsjé who, as chief engineer of Sweden's largest mutual fire insurance 
company, paid an extended study visit to the U.S.A. early in 1952. He writes, “Having under- 
taken to serve on the NFPA membership committee | arranged a luncheon meeting of NFPA 
members in Stockholm last November 26th. Invited also were other prominent representatives 
of fire insurance companies, fire departments and others concerned with fire prevention and 
fire protection work in Sweden. 

“Lam glad to tell you that 31 persons attended the meeting, among them the Chairman 
of the Swedish Fire Protection Association, Governor Rodhe. The program included a lecture 
on my experiences in the U.S.A., especially information about NFPA and its functions. The 
lecture was illustrated with slides and movies. In the accompanying photo you may recognize 
at the upper left Messrs. Hakansson and Strémdahl and in the right foreground Mr. Ragnar 
Schlyter, all former visitors to NFPA." 

No doubt this fine meeting strengthened the bonds of membership and devotion to our 
worthy cause, and we learn with pleasure that "some of the guests expressed interest in be- 
coming NFPA members." 











Fire Protection 
Engineering 
As a Profession* 

By John J. Ahern 


President, Society of Fire Protection Engineers 


The terms “engineer” and ‘‘engineer- 
ing” have probably been more abused in 
story and prose than any two words in 
our modern language. Many persons and 
gtoups have attempted to dignify their ac- 
tivities by attaching the word engineering 
to them. To attempt to list such groups 
would be to run the risk of offending some 
worth while efforts; consequently, I shall 
confine my remarks to engineering in gen- 
eral and fire protection engineering in 
particular. 

About two years ago the Engineers 
Council for Professional Development 
drafted the following definition of an en- 
gineer: 


“An engineer is characterized by 
his ability to apply creatively scientific 
principles to idan or develop struc- 
tures, machines, apparatus or manu- 
facturing processes or works utilizing 
them, singly or in combination, or to 
construct or operate the same with full 
cognizance of their design and of the 
limitations of behavior imposed by 
such design, or to forecast their be- 
havior under specific operating condi- 
tions, all as respects their intended 
function, economics of operation and 
safety to life and property.” 


This is an excellent definition of en- 
gineering in general and the emphasis 
placed on the matter of “economics of 


*Based on a talk presented by Mr. Ahern at 
the Houston Regional Conference of the NFPA, 
Dec. 1-3, 1952. Mr. Ahern is also Director of 
Fire Protection and Safety Engineering at 
Armour Research Foundation and the Illinois 
Institute of Technology. 
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John J. Ahern. 


operation and safety to life and property” 
makes it particularly pertinent to the fire 
protection engineer. 


It is not necessary to present proof that 
fire protection engineering is a profession. 
In recognition of this fact, the Board of 
Directors of the National Fire Protection 
Association approved the organization of 
the Society of Fire Protection Engineers as 
a Section of the NFPA in July 1950. The 
tremendous job which has been done in 
protecting life and property speaks for it 
self. Our modern industrial communities, 
by their very existence are proof of the suc. 
cess of our fire protection engineers in con- 
trolling the destructive power of fire so that 


+For full details on the Society, contact Society 
Headquarters, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston 10, 
Mass. 
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large values can be concentrated in rela- 


tively small areas. 


As a profession, however, we have a 
definite responsibility to the general public 
in the field of fire safety. It is recognized 
that a profession must be willing to accept 
the obligation of guaranteeing the com- 
petence of its members to the public, take 
definite action towards the education of 
new men and keep constant pressure on re- 
search and development to push back the 
frontiers of knowledge in its field. I want 
to discuss these responsibilities with you in 
detail, but first I want to briefly trace the 
development of all engineering so that you 
can better appreciate the natural growth 
which has taken place in fire protection 
engineering. 


Evolution of Engineering 
The evolution of engineers has been a 
gtadual development from the purely mili- 


tary construction specialist to a technical 
man whose background and training have 
fitted him for a particular type of industry. 
Until the beginning of the Industrial Revo- 
lution in the late 18th Century, the work 
of an engineer was confined to the design 
and construction of a few simple military 
machines or the erection of buildings, roads 
and public works based on relatively sim- 
ple principles. 

The marvelous advance of 19th Century 
science opened the door to the practical ap- 
plication of vast new fields of knowledge 
and it became impossible for one man to 
master more than a few departments of the 
rapidly growing technology. Civil engi- 
neets broke away from the purely military 
engineers one hundred years ago to start 
the continuous growth of new fields which 
has continued until the present day. Next 
to strike off on their own were the mechan- 
ical specialists. They gradually concerned 
themselves more and more with machinery 
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and power sources and mechanical engi- 
neering developed through their efforts. As 
technical knowledge expanded, sub-fields 
developed in the major branches of civil 
and mechanical engineering. Electrical en- 
gineering grew out of mechanical engineer- 
ing as the amount of technical knowledge 
expanded. In like manner, chemical en- 
gineering developed from the combined 
knowledge of the mining, mechanical and 
electrical fields plus the chemical develop- 
ments of the day. 

Thus, as a need has developed for spe- 
cific knowledge, there has been a gradual 
educational and professional development 
to accompany it. Some sciences have devel- 
oped more rapidly than others, due entirely 
to the rapid expansion of certain manufac- 
turing techniques. Chemical engineering 
is a notable example of such rapid expan- 
sion. It took a tremendous spurt just prior 
to World War I, was accelerated by that 
war and has continued unabated through 
to the present day. Today, few chemical 
engineers are fully qualified for their life’s 
work without spending at least five or more 
years in an engineering school. As the body 
of scientific knowledge continues to ex- 
pand, the engineer’s formal education will 
resemble more and more the extensive 
schooling of the medical profession. This 
may well take a comparable form such as 
four years pre-engineering in basic science 
and liberal studies and two or more addi- 
tional years in specialized engineering sub- 
jects. 


Expansion of Fire Technology 
The foregoing has traced the general 
development of engineering and touched 
upon a few specific types. Fire protection 
engineering has followed a similar pattern 
although its evolution has been slower be- 
cause of the difficulty in appraising its re- 
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sults. This has been a stumbling block to 
both fire protection and industrial safety. 
There is no method, as yet, by which 
the conflagrations prevented or disasters 
averted can be measured. Only the failures 
are recognizable! Every citizen in the coun- 
try knows that engineering failed some- 
where along the line when the Texas City 
disaster occurred. Very few, if any, citi- 
zens contemplate the countless number of 
such disasters which have been prevented 
by good engineering. 

Nevertheless, although agonizingly slow 
at times, there has been a steady growth of 
interest in the technical problems involved 
in controlling fires and explosions in our 
expanding technical world and in protect- 
ing humanity against the accident hazards 
created by modern technology. 

Out of this need there has gradually de- 
veloped a body of scientific knowledge 
which we know as fire protection engineer- 
ing. Its place in the professional field is 
clear as it begins to assume its full profes- 
sional obligations. 


Stumbling Blocks to Growth 

At this point I want to comment just 
briefly on the subject of recognition by 
other professional engineering societies. 
Great strides are being made under the 
guidance of the SFPE Committee on Co- 
operation with Other Engineering Socie- 
ties, headed by Warren J. Baker. The SFPE 
like all other younger engineering societies 
occasionally encounters the old timer in 
another field who stands across the road of 
progress and shouts defiantly that there can 
be no more branches of engineering. His 
position is just as ridiculous today as it 
would have been seventy-five years ago in 
the era just before his particular specialty 
was recognized. All who will take the time 
to study the progress of engineering come 
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to the inevitable conclusion that progress 
never ceases — that twenty-five years from 
now there will be branches of engineering 
that we have never dreamed of today. 
What brings about this sporadic strife . 

on the subject of recognition? Much of it 
stems from the results of the accrediting 
program carried on by the Committee on 
Education of the Engineer’s Council for 
Professional Development. This is an ex. 
tremely important work and has filled a 
definite need for the past twenty years. The 
need is and will continue to be urgent to 
provide proper standards for students, in. 
dustry and educational institutions. How. 
ever, with the development of State Regis. 
tration of Engineers most State Boards of 
Engineering Examiners have adopted the 
accredited curricula of the Engineer's 
Council for Professional Development as 
their criterion of engineering activities. 
This has made it practically impossible for 
new branches of engineering to receive 
proper recognition from the State Registra. 
tion Boards. Educational institutions are 
slow to venture into new fields, and until a 
number of schools are offering curricula in 
a particular phase of engineering, the 
E.C.P.D. group has no basis for evaluating 
a curriculum and consequently will under. 
standably tend to refrain from giving ac. 
creditation. 


New Approach Indicated 

Study of this problem has led many en- 
gineering leaders in both industry and edu- 
cation to believe that a whole new approach 
should be made to the problem, one in 
which minimum standards would be estab. 
lished for a general engineering curricu. 
lum. Specialization would then be pr- 
vided by graduate work in the student's 
chosen field of engineering. This would 
first of all establish him as an engineer and 
satisfy the problem of State Registration. 
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His professional society could then fulfill 
its proper function of guaranteeing his 
competence in his particular field to the 
public. I sincerely believe that we shall see 
this type of development in the next twenty 
years. 


Responsibilities of Fire Engineers 

Now to return to the three responsibili- 
ties which I indicated the Society of Fire 
Protection Engineers, as a professional 
group, owe to the public. The first was to 
guarantee competence of its members to the 
public. The Qualifications Board ‘of the 
Society has this responsibility. The mem- 
bers of that Board have spent many days in 
cateful study of the qualifications of appli- 
cants. The Board has made a few enemies 
and no doubt a few mistakes, but the tre- 
mendous job of qualifying members is one 
of which the Society can be proud. 

The second obligation, that of taking 
steps towards the education of young men 
in the field, is one which has been tackled 
enthusiastically by an Education Committee 
of the Society under the leadership of 
William Schultz. This committee is study- 
ing the curriculum at Illinois Institute of 
Technology and preparing to make recom- 
mendations for changes which will provide 
a curriculum available to any college inter- 
ested. A number of colleges are intensely 
interested and we sincerely hope and be- 
lieve that they will offer work in fire pro- 
tection engineering within the next five 
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years. We are always embarrassed by not 
having nearly enough young men to fill the 
needs of industry each year. This is because 
few high school and college students have 
ever heard of fire protection engineering. 


The third responsibility has to do with 
encouraging research and development 
work in fire protection. The need was 
never greater. There is a great lack of basic 
information on combustion, flame spread, 
explosion pressure venting, application of 
water, electrostatic effects on flame, fire 
protective coatings and countless other 
phenomena which are vitally important to 
the fire protection field. For instance, 
Armour Research Foundation is equipped 
to go into many of these problems, but 
backing and encouragement from industry 
is needed. The next ten years will bring 
tremendous new developments in fire con- 
trol as a result of the increased emphasis 
on research. We should all strive to see 
that our own organizations are staying 
abreast of these developments and taking 
advantage of the research facilities avail- 
able. 


Fire protection engineering is blossom- 
ing out, coming into its own. There will be 
great opportunities for public service and 
personal satisfaction in the years ahead. 
The Society of Fire Protection Engineers 
aims to take an active part in that growth 
and development so that our children may 
have a world in which it is safe to work 
and live. 
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can take a greater foll! 


When a business suffers a serious fire, insurance usually 
compensates for the tangible losses. It’s the intangible losses 
that really hurt —and fire records show that in many cases 
they take an even greater toll! 

Intangible assets either cannot be or seldom are insured, 
yet they can go up in smoke just as easily as your tangible 
assets. Your surest protection against such losses is to safe, 
guard your tangible assets against destruction by fire. 

Thousands of concerns throughout the United States have 
taken this precautionary action through use of ADT Central 
Station Fire Protection Services to detect and report fires 
automatically before they can reach dangerous proportions. 

May we explain how these services can be applied to pro- 
tect your property and profits? 


Controlled Companies of 


AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Executive Offices: 155 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 
A NATION-WIDE ORGANIZATION 
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We engineer, design and manufacture: 


Interior Fire Alarm Signaling Systems. 

Automatic Heat Actuated Fire Alarm Signal- 
ing Systems. 

Standpipe Fire Line Control and Signaling 
Systems. 

Central Office Systems for Manual Fire, Auto- 
matic Heat Actuated Fire Alarm Systems, 
Sprinkler Alarm and Supervision, Watch 
Patrol Recording and Kindred Systems. 

Supervisory Systems for Detecting Excessive 
Heat, Pressure and Low Voltage in Trans- 
former Sub-stations and to Automatically 
Disconnect the Sub-stations from the Line 
and Load Sides of the Systems. 

Local Sprinkler Alarm and Supervisory Sys- 
tems. 

Smoke and Heat Detecting Systems for Air 
Conditioning Systems. 

Sprinkler Waterflow Detectors. 

120 Volt A.C. Vibrating Bells. 

Emergency Switches to Shut Down Fuel Oil 
Systems, Ammonia Compressors and Air 
Conditioning Systems. 

Ground Detector Systems for Hospital Operat- 
ing Rooms. 


ACME FIRE ALARM CO,., Inc. 
106 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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INDOORS and OUTDOORS 
your BEST 


PROTECTION 
FOR 
FLAMMABLE LIQUID, 
GAS AND ELECTRICAL FIRES 


A ~ § u EXTINGUISHING 


DRY CHEMICAL EQUIPMENT 


Flammable Liquid Fires Gas Fires —To get at leak Electrical Fires 


Ansul Dry Chemical Fire Extinguishing Equipment has world-wide recog- 
nition as preferred protection for flammable liquid, gas and electrical 
hazards. Yet a surprising number of Ansul Extinguishers are used to 
protect textile mills and paper mills against serious loss from surface fires 
such as occur in textile lint and combustible paper dust. 
The textile and paper making industries rely on Ansul Ex- 
tinguishers for quick control of dangerous flash fires in 
class “A” (ordinary combustible) materials. Any remain- 
ing embers are quenched with small quantities of water, 
thereby keeping water damage at a minimum. 
Surface fires in textile lint and combustible dusts spread 
rapidly. They need quick control. If you have serious lint 
or dust hazards, talk with your Ansul representative. He 
may have suggestions to reduce fire damage and lost pro- 
duction time. 
HAND PORTABLES * WHEELED PORTABLES * STATION- 


nea tbe ARY EXTINGUISHERS AND PIPED SYSTEMS * TRUCK 
MOUNTS, TRAILERS AND SELF-PROPELLED UNITS 


Send for File No. 913. You will 
receive a variety of helpful print- 


ed matter. Included is our latest 

catalog which describes Ansul 

ie tacit Aad bad 4 va Aart O / @ 

the small Ansu lel 4 to Ansu 

qiped systems and Ansul 2000 Ib. Company 
we Se FIRE EQUIPMENT DIVISION + MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


E U.S. A., CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES 
ALS. REFRIGERANTS AND REFRIGERATION PRODUCTS 
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“She FINEST FirE-FIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


IN THE WoRLD IS MADE BY 
AMERICAN - LAFRANCE! 


Only a few mentions are possibile in this limited space, but the following will serve 
to indicate that Alfco makes a dependable fire-fighting unit for extinguishing every 
kind of fire. 


Fire Extinguishers: Foamite, Soda-Acid, Anti-Freeze, all Water Types, Carbon Di- 
oxide, Dry Chemical and Vaporizing Liquid. 
Wheeled Engines: Foamite, Soda-Acid, Anti-Freeze, Carbon Dioxide and Dry Chemical 


Fire Extinguishing Systems: Foamite Single Powder, Alcofoam Single Powder, Foamite 
Dual Powder, Foamite Two Solution, Foamite Airfoam, and Alfco Carbon Dioxide. 


Fire Hose: Alfco Allweather Fire Hose, white and clean, flexible for easy racking, strong 
and durable, seamless tubing, smooth waterways, double jackets tailored to fit, flat- 
cured. Wide range of selection. 


Fire-Fighting Supplies: Every need of the fire service can be promptly supplied from 
our complete stock of the most modern equipment. 


Alfco Provides a Complete Engineering Service Against Fire 


Write for free booklet on “Correct Fire Protection” 


ANISTON LAFRANCE-LOAMITE 


ELMIRA-NEW YORK:U.S.A te mL ERMA 


Ae on ene Snel Century of LEADERSHIP in FIRE PROTECTION 
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_ America’s Red Enemies 
~ Include FIRE 


— the red menace that takes 10,000 Ameri- 
can lives a year ... the creeping saboteur 
that lays waste to hundreds of millions of 


dollars in property annually. 


The Best Defense... 


proven by more than 33 years of alert, re- 
liable service in guarding private homes, 
public buildings, and manufacturing plants, 
is 





CENTRAL 
AUTOMATIC 


SPRINKLER 
SYSTEMS 


The unfailing system with the Patented Release Key that prevents 
“cold flow" — action without fire. Insures snappy, dependable 
action in case of fire. 

The safeguard that pays for itself from the lower insurance rates 
its installation brings you. 

Made in a variety of types that enables you to choose the best type 
for your special need. 





Write us for information 
CENTRAL AUTOMATIC “ircisore 
SPRINKLER COMPANY ‘tra. 

(Representatives in principal cities of United States, Canada and Foreign 


ountries 


“On Guard at Independence Hall Since 1921” 
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HORTON STEEL SUCTION TANK 
provides reliable water supply 


A reliable source of water available 24 hours a day, seven days a week, 
is the first requirement in planning an adequate fire protection system for 
your plant or mill. 

The Belton Hosiery Company installed the 100,000-gal. Horton steel 
suction tank shown above to supply water for the sprinkler system at its 
Belton, S. C., plant. Water stored in this tank is ready for instant service 
day or night. 

When planning your fire protection system, write our nearest office 
for further information or quotations on suction tanks or elevated tanks. 


CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON COMPANY 


CLEVELAND DETROIT CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
HOUSTON TULSA ATLANTA PHILADELPHIA 
SEATTLE BOSTON NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


Plants at Chicago, Birmingham, Salt Lake City and Greenville, Pa. 
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ENGINEERED FOR ANY FIRE HAZARD 
SPLIT-SECOND ACTION ! |, 


A Blaw-Knox Automatic Sprin- 

kler or Fog System engineered 

for the fire hazards in and around 

a plant is industry’s most effec- 

tive weapon against ruinous = eee = 
fires. On the job 24 hours a day, HOLDING TRANSFORMER FIRES 
dousing fires at their start, plat i 
sounding alarms, closing safety 

doors...all with the speed of 

electricity. Glad to consult with 

you and submit an estimate with- 

out obligation. 


BLAW-KNOX SPRINKLER DIVISION 
OF BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
829 Beaver Ave., N.S., Pittsburgh 33, Pa. 
Offices in Principal Citi 
paele ae ae COOLING OFF CHEMICAL 
eee ‘HOT HEADS” 


Deluge Systems, Wet Pipe Systems, Dry 
Pipe Systems, Water Spray and Fog 
Systems, Rate-of-Rise Sprinkler Systems, 
Foam and Carbon Dioxide Extinguisher 
Systems... all carry Insurance Under- 
writers Approval, 


“LITTLE JOEY SPRINKLER” 
Always on the Job 


PROTECTING’ FLAMMABLE 
GASES 


BLAW-KNOX 
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CENTRAL STATION 
SIGNALS, INC. 


Model PRS 


Waterflow Alarm De- 
vice is approved by 
both the Factory Mu- 
tual Laboratories and 
Underwriters’ Labor- 
atories, Inc. In hun- 
dreds of installations 
it has proved to be 
the ideal alarm device 
for sprinkler systems. 


5-inch size shown above. To install simply drill 
hole in pipe. 


SAVE VITAL MATERIALS! Install this water flow alarm device in place 
of bulky alarm valves. Only 10 oz. of vital material used in our water 
flow switch. 


e Made in all sizes from 2!/,” to 8” 

© It is positive in operation 

e Has instantly recycling pneumatic retarding device 
which prevents false alarms 

e Has enclosed electrical contacts for 15 amp, 125 volts 
AC and !/, amp, 125 volts DC 


By installing this most economical alarm device, you will know instantly 
where the water is flowing. Many plants are having them installed on 
each floor or in each section. They save water damage. 

This device can also be obtained as Model PRT, a coded waterflow 
transmitter from which signals are received on a punch register and 
single stroke gong. Practically any number can be installed on a two- 
wire system, thus resulting in considerable savings on wiring. 


WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES 


CENTRAL STATION SIGNALS, INC. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of approved devices used in Central Station Systems or 
Class ‘A’ or Class ‘B’ Proprietary Fire Alarm Sytems, either automatic or manual. 


53 WEST 23rd STREET = NEW YORK 10,N. Y. 
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Think of the time 


these couplings save on 
SPRINKLER SYSTEMS! 


ROLAGRIP Couplings 


Ready to use right now with plain 
end pipe — no threading, groov- 
ing, welding or flanging neces- 
sary! In 3 simple steps, anyone 
can apply a Rolagrip — without 
special tools or skills. Mainte- 
nance and repair are greatly sim- 
plified, too. Available in sizes 
1%” to 12”. 


GRUVAGRIP Couplings 


The best and fastest way to make 
ends meet when the job calls for 
grooved pipe! Exceptionally easy 
to install and dismantle. Ask for 
them in sizes 34” to 12” at your 
favorite supply store, where you'll 
also find a complete line of 
grooved, malleable Gruvagrip 
fittings. 


Both Rolagrips and Gruvagrips are approved by Fac- 
tory Mutual Laboratories and listed by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories for use on all types of sprinkler systems. 


WRITE TODAY FOR DETAILS ON THESE TIME-TESTED 
COUPLINGS, OR SEE YOUR FAVORITE SUPPLY STORE 


GUSTIN-BACON MANUFACTURING CO. 
210 W. 10th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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FIRE CHIEF CANVAS is approved and listed under 
the reexamination service of the Underwriters Labora- 
tories File No. R-2606. 


FIRE CHIEF CANVAS is approved by the Factory 
Mutual Laboratories. 


FIRE CHIEF CANVAS is approved and has the Seal 
of the California State Fire Marshal, No. A-72. 


FIRE CHIEF CANVAS meets the requirements of 
Government Specifications: CCC-D-746—Duck, Cot- 
ton, Fire, Water and Weather Resistant. 
Manufactured under U. S. Patents 


FIRE CHIEF CANVAS meets the requirements of: Ne. Zot 18), Ne, 3.20 ote 
ARMY Mil-D-10860 and other patents, owne y 
Mil-D-10799A (Vinyl) Wm. E. Hooper & Sons Co. 
NAVY Mil-C-17106 
Fire, Water, Weather and Mildew Resistant. 


General Sales Offices: Juniper & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 7 
320 Broadway, New York 7 © 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6 
Hooperwood Mills: Woodberry, Baltimore 11 


“From raw cotton to finished canvas under one roof” 
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“sees” fire with 


the speed of light 


Fireye Corporation 
Dept. NF-1, 720 Beacon Street, Boston 15, Mass. 


Please supply me, without obligation, all the facts about 
Fireye Protection Systems, as follows: (Check one) 


LITERATURE [1 DEMONSTRATION [-} 
NAME... 
OO ilishesatiesincrnscne a naga cmlagia as i 
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“AKBAR” 


The famous Kinnear Rolling Fire Door 


The two “Akbar” Fire Doors above are on opposite sides of the same fire- 
wall opening. Fire gutted the building on one side of the wall, as shown in 
in the photo at left, but did not pass through either of the "Akbar" Doors. 


“AKBAR” Doors, made only by 
Kinnear, have extra safety and effi- 
ciency features that assure maxi- 
mum protection plus dependable 
service. 


A strong push-down spring gives 
“AKBAR” Doors a positive down- 
ward start when automatically re- 
leased. 


Downward speed of “AKBAR” 
Doors is controlled, for greater 
safety to building occupants. 

A safety device prevents the steel 
curtain from pulling loose at the 
top or falling below the floor level. 
“AKBAR” Doors of the hand lift 
type can be raised after automatic 


Saving Ways in Doorways 


INNEAR 


closure, for emergency escape, and 
will close again automatically. 


“AKBAR” Doors can also be equip- 
ped for regular daily service use, 
with either motor or manual con- 
trol. 


“AKBAR” Doors, which can often 
be concealed in the wall above the 
door lintel, remain out of the way, 
out of view, until used. 


Rugged interlocking steel-slat con- 
struction gives extra years of 
trouble-free service. Built in various 
sizes, easily installed. 

Write for complete information on 
Kinnear “AKBAR” Steel Rolling 
Fire Doors. 


The KINNEAR Manufacturing Co. 
Factories: 2250-70 Fields Ave., Columbus 16, Ohio 
1742 Yosemite Ave., San Francisco 24, Calif. 
Offices and Agents in All Principal Cities 
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You could know the 
plant ... 20 years of 
steady growth... 20 
years of work, brains 
and money .. . then 
in 20 minutes a little 
fire got away and re- 
duced it all to nothing. 


But, your larger size fire hazards can be 
protected very efficiently at a reasonable 
cost, thanks to C-O-TWO Low Pressure 
Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishing 
Systems. Simple piping, running from one 
centrally located storage tank, instantly 
transports clean, non-damaging, non-con- 
ducting carbon dioxide anywhere in the 
plant area... to flammable liquids, elec- 
trical equipment, storage spaces, manu- 
facturing processes and record vaults. Fire 
at any protected location is extinguished 
in seconds with an absolute minimum of 
expense and interruption. 

Flexibility is the keynote with these 
C-O-TWO Fire Extinguishing Systems... 
the low pressure carbon dioxide storage 
tanks range in capacities from one to fifty 
tons .. . discharge facilities can either be 
manual mechanical, manual electric, auto- 
matic mechanical, automatic electric or a 


combination of these . . . especially in- 
stalled to fit your particular needs. Future 
plant expansion is easily and economically 
provided for by initially installing an 
oversized low pressure carbon dioxide 
storage tank and adding the supple- 
mentary discharge facilities at a later date. 

Whether it’s fire detecting or fire ex- 
tinguishing . portables or built-in 
systems... C-O-TWO means experienced 
engineering that assures you of the best 
type equipment for the particular fire 
hazard concerned. 


WHEN BUSINESS STOPS .. . INCOME STOPS! 


Don’t take chances with your investment. 
Secure the benefits of highly efficient fire 
protection engineering today .. . our ex- 
tensive experience over the years is at 
your disposal without obligation. Get the 
facts now! 


C-0-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


APPROVED FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 
Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishers 
Dry Chemical Type Fire Extinguishers 
Built-In High Pressure and Low Pressure Carbon Dioxide 
Type Fire Extinguishing Systems 
Built-in Smoke and Heat Fire Detecting Systems 


NEWARK 1 * NEW JERSEY 


C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT OF CANADA, LTD. 


TORONTO 8 + ONTARIO 


Sales and Service in the 
Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


AFFILIATED WITH PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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PREVENT FIRES LIKE THIS. A $200,000 loss, as in this paint and varnish factory, can happen only where 
full fire protection is lacking. To more and more men responsible for protecting life and property, full fire 
protection means a carefully engineered alarm or release system incorporating Fenwal DETECT-A-FIRE ® 


thermostats. 


YOU REDUCE EXPENSES as well as risks when you 
specify DETECT-A-FIRE thermostats in your fire 
detection equipment. Long service life, corrosion 
resistance and repeatability assure long-term 
economy. Fenwal DETECT-A-FIRE thermostats 
are listed by @® .-. approved by > 


~* 


THESE FREE BULLETINS contain complete details 
on Fenwal DETECT-A-FIRE thermostats — the 
only units bringing you the benefits of Rate-Com- 
pensation Actuation, a new principle of fire detec- 
tion. Fenwal engineers will gladly work with system 
installers to incorporate the benefits of full fire pro- 
tection and long-term economy. 


_ Write Fenwal, Incorporated, 141! Pleasant Street, Ashland, Mass. 


DETECT-A-FIRE’ 
Thermostats 


Dynamic, Rate-Compensation Actuated Fire Detectors 
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Automatic Rolling Steel 


FIRE DOORS cud WINDOW SHUTTERS 
PREVENT SPREAD o/ FIRE: 


You need good automatic fire doors in fire walls, corridors, and 
vertical shafts . . . in some cases automatic rolling steel window 
shutters are necessary to protect your building and its contents from 
fires which may originate in nearby buildings. Many, many cases are 
on file which confirm that timely action of automatic rolling steel fire 
doors and window shutters have confined a fire to its point of origin 
and permitted its being extinguished with comparatively small 
damage. Make a survey of your building now, and don't delay 
action. You will find a Mahon Automatic Rolling Steel Fire Door or 
Window Shutter to meet each of your requirements—all bear the 
Underwiters’ Label. These automatic fire doors may be operated 
manually or mechanically in every day use. If a fire should break out 
while they are in the open position, the automatic mechanism will 
close the door, cutting off drafts and preventing the spread of the fire. 
See Sweet's Files for complete information, or ask for Catalog G-52. 


THE R. Cc. ®@aA ROR COMPANY 
Detroit 34, Michigan © Chicago 4, Illinois 
Manufacturers of Automatic Rolling Steel Fire Doors and Window Shutters. 


Also Many Types of Standard General Service Rolling Steel Doors and Grilles, 
Insulated Metal Walls, and Steel Deck for Roofs, Floors and Partitions. 


ego T Tema aaa 


rIRt BOORS ene 
WINDOW SHUTTERS 
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* Dependable water supply 
* Constant fire protection 
SERVING EVERY INDUSTRIAL NEED 


Ford Motor Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 750,000-galion Radial 
Cone Bottom Tank. Diameter 73’; 
head range 25’; height to bot- 
tom 100’. 


PITTSBURGH-DES MOINES 


dwt Steel Tanks 


These recently-erected tanks, serving the water 
storage requirements of two new Ford Motor 
Company plants, typify the hundreds of in- 
dustrial PDM Elevated Steel Tank installations 
for companies of every size from coast to 
coast. Let us consult with you on the type and 
capacity of tank best meeting the demands of 
economy, efficiency and safety for your plant. 


Ford Motor Company, Hamburg, 
New York. 250,000-gallon 
Double Ellipsoidal Tank. Diameter 
38’; head range 33’; height to 
bottom 123’. 


PITTSBURGH - DES MOINES STEEL CO. 


Plants at PITTSBURGH, DES MOINES and SANTA CLARA 
Meda Oss eee L 
PITTSBURGH (25 Elst MTC ESE Lil) DES MOINES (8 969 Tuttle Street 
aia ted 250 Industrial Office Bidg DALLAS (1) eRe ae serum iis: 
Le Meee Pare ese ECP le Ele it Si aE 08: 576 Lane Street 
NY: PO Mee me 675 Alviso Road 
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SOMETHING FOR NOTHING... 


Automatic sprinklers discover and stop 
FIRE. For property owners who do not 
care to use their own capital to pay for 
them, insurance savings may be used to 
pay for GLOBE Automatic Sprinklers over 
a period of years: 

GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK...CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 
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A GALLERY OF INFORMATION 


AT YOUR FINGERTIPS 
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READY FOR 
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om These recent publications of the 
an Safe Manufacturers National Association are 
yours for the asking. 
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Within their pages are revealed a wealth of 
technical information—and the most up-to-date and 
authoritative guides to the safekeeping of records. 
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Fire is the No. 1 enemy of your 
vital records. You owe it to yourself to learn how 
YOUR records may be protected. 


Write today for one or more of the above titles. They will be forwarded promptly, 
and without charge, upon receipt of your request on your business letterhead. 


awww ew wm Me we em em em wm we Me ww ewe ew ew ee ew ewe eww wwe we we wee wm ew ew eee ewe ew ewe ee ewe ee eee oe” 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


366 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17,N. Y 
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YOU CAN'T PUT OUT FIRES 
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FOAM SYSTEM INCORPORATED es ; 
Oat 3 thd ee Cor | y 

Headquarters for Foam Fire Protection 
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omnibane th any building, 
lurking like a cat.... 


fire is ready to pounce. 

In flammable liquids, 

electrical equipment , record 
vaults. The surest protection 

is @ Kidde Fully Automatic 
COz Fire en System. 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., 
151 Main Street, Belleville 9, N. J. 
Walter Kidde & Company of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 
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FOR FIRE PROTECTION SYSTEMS 


T-HEAD BOLT 
FOLLOWER RING \ 


Made-up Mechanical 
Joint cut away to show 
its design. 


Standard compression type fire hydrant approved 
and listed by Underwriters Laboratories of 
Chicago and Associated Factory Mutual Labora- 
tories of Boston. Main valve opens against the 
pressure. Valve will remain closed in case hydrant 
is broken off in traffic accident. Features include 
low friction loss, high efficiency, revolving head, 
dry top, easy lubrication. 

Hydrant shoe has two heavy lugs for use in 
strapping hydrant to pipe line. The end con- 
nection is Standardized Mechanical Joint in 
accordance with specifications of Cast Iron Pipe 
Research Association. A thick gasket is com- 
pressed by a bolted follower ring. Advantages 
include easy assembly, low joint cost; deflection, 
expansion and contraction without leakage. For 
complete information, write or wire M & H 
VALVE AND FITTINGS COMPANY, 
Anniston, Alabama. 


FOR WATER WORKS bd FILTER PLANTS 
INDUSTRY ® SEWAGE DISPOSAL AND 
FIRE PROTECTION 
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MAKE 5,000 
5 AIR FOAM and If 


NEED 70 
GALLONS 9 


of hose! 
costs less th . 


an 5 length 


Now— without sacrificing hose space—you can carry adequate 
air foam equipment. A// you need is one Pyrene* No. 3 Forcing 
Type Foam Maker and four 5 gallon cans of compound. Only 
Pyrene makes it possible to produce air foam in volume with such 
minimum equipment. And with Pyrene it’s easy to get into action 
fast. All you have to do is couple the foam maker into the hose 
and insert the pick-up tube into the can of foam compound—it 
starts making foam immediately. 


Plan right now to equip at least one of your units with Pyrene. 
Due to increased oil and gas deliveries, more and more flammable 
liquid fires are occurring every day. Write for name of the Pyrene 


jobber nearest you. 
*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


582 Belmont Avenue Newark 8, New Jersey 
Affiliated with C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co. 
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SCOTT Air - Paks 
use air (not oxygen) 
to protect firemen 
from dangerous 
jie —— @ SCOTT Inhalators use 
* oxygen or oxygen mixtures for 
, the quick revival of victims. 


COTT Air-Paks are nothing short of terrific! Even in the most 
hazardous breathing conditions, we can make our rescues and 
reach the source of fires faster when we're safely protected and 

breathing cool, fresh, confidence-inspiring 

ATR. 

. . . And our life-saving Scott Inhalators 
have helped to revive persons suffering 
from over exposure to smoke and fumes. 
Victims of accidents or illness from 
oxygen deficiency are given instant re- 
lief... With Scott equipment along we 
are ready for any emergency.” 


A23 
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—THE PRICE OF 
SECURITY! 


WHETHER IT BE NATIONAL OR INDIVIDUAL PERFORMANCE... 
SECURITY IS ACHIEVED ONLY BY THE EVER-ALERT, EVER-CAPABLE 
AND EVER-DEPENDABLE! 

All of these requisites for SECURITY against loss of life and property 
by fire are provided through the ‘ETERNAL VIGILANCE” of 


STAR AUTOMATIC SPRINKLERS 


Automatic Sprinklers 1 Automatic Releases 
Corrosion-Proof ih Standard Wet 
Sprinklers , is Pipe Systems 
Directional Flow i Dry Pipe Systems 
Sprinklers a Deluge Systems 
Open Sprinklers = Heat-Actuated 
Spray Sprinklers Devices 
Alarm Devices = Pre-Action Systems 


Star Automatic Sprinklers and Fire Protection Devices bear approval of all 
Insurance Authorities having jurisdiction and various Governmental Agencies. 


Economy in installation cost and maintenance has dictated the 
consistent policy of Star Sprinkler Corporation in distributing its 
Fire Protection Devices through local licensed contractors who 
have had a lifetime of experience in the installation of auto- 
matic sprinkler systems. Operating throughout the United 
States, Canada and South America, Star licensees, due to their 
strategic locations, can render instant service. Write us for name 
and address of Star licensed contractor nearest your location. 


STAR SPRINKLER CORP. 


Westmoreland and Collins Sts. — Philadelphia, Pa. 
a ery 
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Simple, obvious operation 
makes the Randolph really 
panic-proof—gets it into ac- 
tion before the fire spreads 
—kills fire instantly with a 
snowy cloud of CO,! No 
Se valves to turn, no nozzles to 
a adjust; just point and press 


your thumb! Randolph CO, 

is non-damaging, evaporates 
without a trace. It's safe, 
won't conduct electricity, deterio- 
rate or freeze. 

UNDERWRITERS’ APPROVED — 
COMPLETE LINE OF EXTIN- 
GUISHERS AND SYSTEMS. Learn 
how Randolph gives your plant bet- 


25 Ib. Model. Mobile ter preventative fire protectionl 
defense against severe, 


large-area fires. One Write or wire: 
man operation. 


RANDOLPH Laboratories, Inc., 
24 E. Kinzie St., Chicago 11, Ill. 15 tb. Model. Self 
teas 


10 a Model SIMPLIFIED FIRE © EQUIPMENT 


Bhan an Peo 
ay youll le. 
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FIRM— 


as a Bulldog’s Grip! 


That is the way Shand & Jurs Internal Safety Valves 

for LP-Gas truck tanks keep closed. They can be opened only by 
calculated physical manipulation of the S&J Hydraulic Operator, 
part of this system. When hydraulic pressure is released any open 
valves close instantly, and stay closed under firm, constant spring 
tension. 
Should fire endanger a truck tank 
equipped with this internal safety valve 
system, fusible plugs inserted into tees in 
the hydraulic lines melt at 165° F. and re- 
lease hydraulic pressure which is holding 
any valves open. They close instantly 
and firmly, adding no further fuel to the 
flame. 


S&J Internal Safety Valves. 
for LP-Gas truck tanks are 
listed by Underwriters Lab- 
A few strokes on the ‘ 4 oratories, and are available 
handle of this S&J opera- in %”", 2” and 3” sizes. 
tor opens any desired in- ; 
ternal valve almost in- 
stantly. Pressure is also 


released by this handle. ‘ - 4 


[co Bh) "Ap 8TH AND CARLTON STREETS - BERKELEY - CALIFORNIA 
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Reliable Automatic 


Sprinkler Devices have been pro- 


tecting life and property for more than 
30 years. The practical design and rugged construction are univer- 
sally approved and accepted by all Fire Insurance and Governmental 
Authorities. Reliable Automatic Sprinklers effect maximum reductions 


in fire insurance premiums. 


Reliable's complete line includes 
Automatic and Open Sprinklers, 
Alarm Valves, Dry Pipe Valves, 
Accelerators, Circuit Closers, 
Water Motors, and all accesso- 
ries required in Sprinkler Sys- 
tems. 


Experienced Reliable Represent- 


atives are located throughout 
the United States, Canada, and 
foreign countries. These local or- 
ganizations can install a Reliable 
Automatic Sprinkler System de- 
signed for your specific require- 
ment. Write us for the name of 
the Reliable Representative 
nearest you. 


FURTHER INFORMATION ON REQUEST 


al: R ELIABLE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. INC. 
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liquid handling 
for Industry 


THIS NEW TOKHEIM HAND PUMP contributes 
to safer handling of volatile liquids wherever used. 
Stops wasteful dripping and slippery floors. 
Reduces fire hazard and accidents common to 
other methods of liquid transfer. Approved 

for handling petroleum 

liquids — ideal for many 

others. Available in hose and 

spout models—for drums, 

skid tanks and underground 

installations. Order from 

your dealer, your oil 

company or your Tokheim 

representative. Write 

factory for literature. 


General Products Division 


eo) CF aT, 


Tol Ty alloy 
HAND PUMPS 


TOKHEIM OIL TANK AND PUMP COMPANY 


1686 Wabash Avenue, Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 
Factory Branch: 1309 Howard Street, San Francisco 3, California 
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Amazing 


Rockwood 
T- Head system 
smothers fires 


in seconds... 


FIRE PROTECTION ASSOCIATION 


quickly fills area from ceiling-to-floor 
with dense WaterFOG 


Fires don’t stand a chance... when a 
Rockwood T-Head system is installed. 


This remarkable system makes possible 
the use of Rockwood WaterFOG in fixed 
piping systems. What’s more, the T-Head 
system uses all the water for cooling pur- 
poses, wastes no water on the ceiling, re- 
quires fewer heads to control fires. 


Rockwood T-Heads have a wide angle dis- 
tribution, medium velocity discharge and 
are installed in a pendent position. They are 
recommended for automatic as well as open 
deluge use and can be used as either sealed 
or open heads. 


The T-Head design breaks up the water 
into the Rockwood WaterFOG pattern and 
discharges this WaterFOG into the flame 
space. Gas and flames are thus prevented 
from rising or from mushrooming and 


needlessly opening adjacent heads. 


Better and more effective ceiling pro- 
tection is provided as the water pattern 
from each wide angle head overlaps near 
ceiling acting as a water barrier between fire 
and ceiling. Even wood ceilings will be un- 
harmed through this quick-cooling of ceiling 
temperature! 

Plan now to specify 
Rockwood T-Head  sys- 
tems to cut fire losses. 
They’re particularly wel- 
come where high piling 
of storage has been neces- 
sary. 


FOCK WOO? 


ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER 
COMPANY 


56 Harlow Street, Worcester 5, Mass. 
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THIS MODERN : 
“Davy’s Lamp”’ 


PROTECTS 
PROCESSING 
PLANTS 


In 1815 Sir Humphrey Davy 

first applied the principle of 

separating flammable gases : 

from open flame by means of ‘ 

a oy screen. The result Z oo “VAREC” Fig. No. 50 

was “Davy’s Lamp” which Flame Arrester 

gave underground coal miners , Listed by 

a chance for survival. ‘- SVS Underwriters’ Laboratories 

’ - Approved by Associated 

Factory Mutuals Laboratories 
and other geverning agencies 


“VAREC” FLAME ARRESTERS utilize this age-old basic principle of heat transfer in 
protecting plants, equipment and lives against fire and explosion wherever gas or 
flammable liquids are stored. 

They stop burning gas in piping from rapidly propagating thus preventing fire and 
explosion. Heat of the flame is dissipated through the many surfaces of the multiple 
corrugated aluminum plates within the unit. Resultant heat loss, plus the tortuous 
passageways through which the flame would have to pass, stops flame propagation just 
as the copper screen did in the “Davy’s Lamp.” 


“Varec” Flame Arresters are a low cost investment 
in the utmost safety for your plans . . . consult 
your “Varec” representative or write direct. 


THE VAPOR RECOVERY 
SYSTEMS COMPANY 


COMPTON, CALIFORNIA, U. S. A. 
Cable Address: VAREC COMPTON USA (Ail Codes) 


PROVED OrPe. 
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Won Duprin 


Builders of Fire and Panic Exit Devices Since 1908 


@ Back in 1908, Von Duprin built the very first panic device. 
Ever since that time, Von Duprin has been the leader in this 
highly specialized field . . . the leader in design, manufacturing 
and sales. 

Each new design and development has had one prime purpose: 
to assure—always—safe exit in time of emergency. 

Von Duprin devices—many of them serving heavy traffic with 
no major repairs for over 40 years—deliver dependable, day-in, 
day-out service with minimum maintenance. 

Von Duprin offers a nation-wide group of trained consultants 
whose job it is to review particular installation requirements and 
recommend the right device—without obligation. 


Loge 
VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO. Tea 


VON DUPRIN DIVISION 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 
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In The Background 


Till Fire Strikes 


Fits in smoothly with the most modern interiors. 
Barely visible, but ready at a second’s warning 
to spring into action. Viking Flush Type Sprinkler 
Heads offer great dependability, plus true func- 
tional design. Get all details today from the 
Viking representative in your neighborhood. 


PROTECTION ASSOCIATION 


THE VIKING FLUSH 
TYPE SPRINKLER HEAD 


VIKING CORPORATION REPRESENTATIVES 


Walton Viking Co. 
Kansas City, Missouri 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Omaha, Neb. 


Viking Sprinkler Co., Inc. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Crawford & Slaten Co. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Crawford Sprinkler Co. 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


Hudson Viking Sprinkler Co. 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


C.W. Hutchinson, Inc. 
Huntington,West Virginia 


Texas Automatic Sprinkler Co. 
Dallas, Texas 
Houston, Texas 
San An.onio, Texas 
Jackson, Mississippi 
Memphis, Tennessee 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
Oklahoma City Oklahoma 
Little Rock, Ark 


Vikin 
Buffalo, New York 


Viking Automatic Sprinkler Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Viking Sprinkler Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Automatic Sprinklers, Inc. 


Viking Sprinkler Co. 
Detroit, Michigan 


Viking Sprinkler Co. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


California Viking Sprinkler Co. 
Los Angeles, California 


Viking Sprinkler Co. 
New York, New York 


Viking Sprinkler Co. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Viking Automatic Sprinkler Co. 
Seattle, Washington 
Portland, Oregon 
Vancouver, B. C. 


THE VIKING CORPORATION 


HASTINGS, 


MICHIGAN 
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«These are the reasons 


why METALBESTOS 


is the best gas vent 


FAST, EASY INSTALLATION 

Sturdy, die-formed couplers slip together read- 
ily without forcing. No cement, mastic or band- 
ing material needed. Adjustable lengths and 
elbows eliminate costly cutting and fitting; 
speed installation. 


SAFE, EFFICIENT VENTING 

Douwble-wall Metalbestos gives a “hot stack" 

quickly and continuously for complete removal 

of fumes — yet air-insulated outer pipe remains 

cool even after prolonged operation. Precision- 

made couplers seal both inner and outer pipes 
. cannot pull apart to cause dangerous leaks 


DURABLE AND DEPENDABLE 
All-aluminum, sturdy construction eliminates 
costly replacements due to damage during 
shipping, handling or installation. Metalbestos 
will not crack or shatter, and is highly resistant 
to corrosion — forms a rigid, dependable vent- 
ing system 


for the best job use 


METALBESTO 


Write today 

for Free VENTING MANUAL 4 

This useful manual, “Venting : DIVISION 
of Gas Appliances,” contains : 

important rules and helpful tips sas aaa \astnahaaraa siciatnatied Melee ee 

on approved venting prac- 

tices No cost or obligation. 

Write today to Dept. T 
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YOU should specify 

“Automatic’’ SPRAY Sprinklers for 

your new building now in the plan- 

ning stage or an old one, soon to 

be renovated. For here is a com- 

pletely new fire fighting device 

that provides far superior protection 

than can conventional approved 
sprinklers. They're recognized as preferred 
for installation in all types of occupancies. 
Yet, “Automatic” SPRAY Sprinklers cost no 
more than old style heads. 

Ask any fire insurance underwriter 
about Automatic” SPRAY Sprinklers, the 
“sure fire killer.” He knows the facts of fire 
and what's needed for maximum safety. 

You can afford no less than the 
best. Get “Automatic” Sprinkler 
FIRST IN FIRE PROTECTION. 


“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Offices in principal cities of 
North and South America 


CM eh 


Automatic” 
Nyt 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA -. YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 











Don’t Overlook 


the Connecting Link 


The connecting link between the private fire alarm system or 
sprinkler system and the Municipal Fire Alarm System is the 


Master Box. 

Your fire losses are beyond the curb line. And you aren’t get- 
ting 100% value from your alarm system unless your city circuits 
are interconnected through the Master Box to industrial plants, 
schools and public buildings. 

Protect yourself and your citizens all the way. Close up the 
gap. Remember, you depend on industry — it’s up to you to 
protect it. 


THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS 64, MASS. 
In Canada: Northern Electric Co., Ltd., Belleville, Ontario 





Different 
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Method 


Grinnell SPRAY Sprinklers 


Cool fire gases to prevent fire spread . . . by faster evaporation of | 
smaller water droplets. 
Make flammable vapors unburnable . . . by dilution with water vapor, — 


Shut off supply of flammable vapors , .. evaporation of water removes 
heat, stops distillation of flammable vapors from solids, many liquids, 


Better protection — the greater the hazard, the greater the improvement in ‘ 
protection. 


More efficient water distribution . . . less water puts out more fire, 

More uniform coverage — from multiple operation or from a single sprinkler. © 
More effective ceiling protection, without wetting the ceiling. 

Lowered ceiling temperatures prevent unnecessary sprinkler openings. 
Interchangeable with conventional sprinklers without piping changes. 


Unexcelled Grinnell Quartzoid Bulb or DuraSpeed release mechanisms. 


Listed by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. and approved by Factory Mutual 4 


Grinnell Company, Inc., Providence, R. I. 
Offices in principal cities of United States and Canada. 


GRINNELL 


FIRE PROTECTION SYSTEMS 
Manufacturing, Engineering and Installation of Automatic Sprinklers Since 1878 








